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THE BUREAU OF TRADE RELATIONS AND THE 
EXPORT OF FLOUR 


Address by Mack H. Davis, Commercial Adviser for the Department of State, 
Delivered at the Mass Convention of the Millers’ National Federation 


The Bureau of Trade Relations is a 
bureau or branch of the Department of 
State. The line of cleavage between the 
functions of the Department of State in 
conuercial affairs and the Department 
of “ommerce and Labor is coincident 
with the boundary lines of the United 
Staics. The one is intent upon the ob- 
servition of foreign conditions as they 
may advance, improve or react upon our 
dov.cstie commercial attitude; the other 


observes, promotes and strengthens the 
domestic trade institutions so that they 
may be the better able to follow and par- 


ticipate in foreign .opportunity. Both 
have to do with intensifying the commer- 
cial influence of the country. Both are 
striving for its upbuilding and extension. 

{he Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, particularly through its Bureau of 
Manufactures, interests itself with what- 
ever has to do with the growth and prog- 
I of domestic trade. Incidentally, be- 
cause the conditions justify and warrant 
such action, the Bureau of Manufactures 
keeps in close touch with the foreign 
phases of our trade through the consular 
service of the Department of State and 
through the work of its own commercial 
agents. It publishes daily, under authori- 
zation of Congress, such information of a 
useful and instructive character as ema- 
nates from the various foreign represent- 
atives and agents of the government. 

\ll reports of diplomatic and consular 
officers come first to the Department of 
State. Those concerning trade and com- 
merce are promptly passed to the Bureau 
of Trade Relations, there to be examined 
and edited, thence to be transferred to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
for its action or publication, or they may 
be reserved by the Bureau of Trade Re- 
lations for such disposition on the part 
of the Department of State as may be 
indicated by the diplomatic bearing of 
their contents. Thus, as to commerce, in 
all matters relating to foreign trade the 
work of these two departments of the 
government is co-ordinated and harmon- 
ized, 

The Bureau of Trade Relations is the 
effective instrument for seeking out and 
attending to the needs of those engaged 
in trade abroad as affected by whatever 
develops abroad relating to them. There- 
fore, under the watchful eye of the Bu- 
reau of Trade Relations must come in- 
equality of treatment with respect to our 
exports, our foreign investments or any 
form of legitimate American enterprise 
in any other country. So also must it be 
watchful of opportunities for trade de- 
‘opment in other lands and of the agen- 
cles leading thereto. It must, and it often 
does, take the initiative in suggesting ef- 
'orts, private as well as governmental, to- 
. ird investigation of foreign possibili- 
ties that appear to promise fruitful trade 

investment returns. It must master 
¢ intricacies of foreign tariffs and their 
‘cministration. It must know and advise 

> to the favorable or harmful effect upon 
\merican commerce of every shift in the 
attitude of foreign merchants and foreign 
eovernments with respect to our interests, 
and it must pretty nearly know all. the 
time what those interests require for 
their stability and prosperity in their for- 
eign enterprises of whatever character. 

40 maintain properly and to carry out 
SO broad a commission the Bureau of 
Trade Relations is equipped -with a corps 
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of experienced and capable specialists, 
experts and statisticians, who, keeping 
abreast of the country’s needs, endeavor 
constantly to promote and strengthen by 
the varied and effective means at their 
disposal whatever of merit in behalf of 
more foreign business can be initiated or 
aided and developed for the country’s 
commercial advancement. 

As one of the two commercial advisers 
in the Department of State, it has been 
my pleasant duty to be closely associated 
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branches of the government. Our own 
policies of administration with respect to 
the admission of foreign products, both 
as to classification and cnaracter, are 
sometimes subject to modirications in the 
light of broadened views as to the mutual 
and reciprocal interests of our own and 
foreign peoples, and it is within the prov- 
ince of the Bureau of Trade Relations, 
through the good offices of the Depart- 
ment of State, to direct attention to the 
practical ends attainable by such modi- 
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with the Bureau of Trade Relations and 
intimately to know much of its detailed 
work and to judge of the results hoped 
for and attained. I am enabled also to 
understand something of the favorable 
sentiments entertained toward it by the 
many business interests with which it 
comes in contact when seeking its advice 
and the information it can give. 
Naturally this bureau has much of co- 
operative work in connection with the De- 
partment of the Treasury, with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and not infre- 
quently with the various bureaus of the 
War and Navy departments and other 
bureaus and divisions of the executive 


fications. Our own point of view may be 
widened, and with beneticial results, when 
we willingly station ourselves so that we 
may more fully get the range of another’s 
vision. It is the part of wisdom in busi- 
ness to find the other man’s viewpoint. 
So it is, in the broader field of interna- 
tional affairs, equally wise to understand 
as well what is desired of us on the part 
of the nations with whom we deal as to 
impress upon them our own expectations. 

The Bureau of ‘lrade Relations studies 
the attitude of the foreign interest with 
equal care in the encouragement of mu- 
tual and permanent interchange of trade. 
It knows that there must be a buyer, if 


there is to be a seller, and both must ob- 
tain a profit to be satisfied. It realizes 
that trade must flow both ways in inter- 
national commerce and that it always 
goes along the line of least resistance. It 
strives to find that line. It has helped to 
develop the location of this line with re- 
spect to the product of your industry in 
Europe, in the Levant and in South and 
Central America. It is not only trying 
to make foreign friends for American 
flour, but has been successful in removing 
many obstacles that have heretofore 
barred progress. Of these accomplish- 
ments your most efficient secretary has 
kept you informed. His co-operation has 
been timely and truitful of good, and is 
recognized and appreciated by the Bu- 
reau of Trade Relations. 

Your Federation is the representative 
in the broadest sense of one of the chief 
industries of this great country. It is the 
flour mills of the United States that give 
encouragement to the increased produc- 
tion of one of the nation’s greatest crops. 
You convert annually into a finished 
product more than seven-eighths of the 
wheat grown upon American farms. You 
supply our 92,000,000 of people with their 
staple food. You send abroad to the far 
corners of the earth the surplus which 
our own people cannot consume. You 
export more flour than all of the flour 
mills of all the rest of the world com- 
bined. It is you and your kind in this 
country that give quick and actual value 
to the 700,000,000 bushels of wheat the 
country annually produces, far and away 
beyond what in its raw state it would be 
worth were it not for the vitality and 
supporting strength your influence gives 
to the markets of the world. 

The American raiser of wheat is en- 
titled to all just consideration, but he 
should not forget that you and your kind 
are his best and most steadfast friends. 
Whatever benefits you reacts to benefit 
him. Whatever contributes greater fields 
of endeavor for you, opens more of profit- 
able opportunity to him. Your manufac- 
turing capacity is so great that the more 
of raw material you cen obtain the more 
of use you will be to your country and the 
more you can contribute to the economies 
of life at home and to the permanency of 
trade abroad. You cannot afford to be 
stunted in your growth and opportunities 
either at home or abroad. In my opinion, 
it is a wise, statesmanlike and true na- 
tional policy that inspires the President 
of the United States so earnestly to ad- 
vocate the Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment. 

The free admission of Canadian wheat 
means much of possibility to your far- 
reaching and widespread industry, and 
that means greater benefits to the com- 
munity at large. By means of such free 
admission, there will be restored in the 
world’s markets that equilibrium of 
values necessary to a truly prosperous 
condition which does not now exist. There 
will be developed a steadying influence to 
the world’s price. The American price 
will not be lowered. The Canadian price 
will necessarily be advanced by the di- 
version to this country of large quan- 
tities of the Canadian surplus whereby 
American mills, while not reducing their 
purchases of American wheat, will be en- 
abled to greatly increase their foreign 
sales of flour. Foreign mills which now 
have the advantage of the lower-priced 
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Canadian wheat will lose that advantage, 
which will then accrue to American mills. 
With the free admission of Canadian 
wheat will come the elimination of market 
manipulation, with all the evils it in- 
volves in the way of artificial price fluctu- 
ations, uncertainty, curtailment of op- 
eration and loss. 

From the conservation and improve- 
ment of our foreign trade relations it is 
not a far step to the consideration of ar- 
bitration, this latter-day expression of 
advanced thought in international affairs 
which finds President Taft and Secretary 
of State Knox among its warmest advo- 
cates. The principle of arbitration stands 
very close to best development of trade 
relations between nations. It does not 
mean loss of dignity nor a weakening of 
commercial prestige, nor does it mean 
disarmament and lack of preparation for 
unavoidable contingencies that may mean 
war. But it does mean that dollars are 
more potential for peace than dread- 
noughts. It does mean that the fruits of 
prosperous commercial intercourse be- 
tween nations shall not be ruthlessly 
swept aside, nor shall they be disturbed 
until every means within an honorable 
recognition of civilized ethics shall have 
been brought to bear for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

Tie yourselves to the great nations of 
the earth by the interlacing lines of com- 
merce, These are the strongest possible 
bonds. ‘They cement and bind into ac- 
tualities the platitudes of treaties. They 
create patriotism of the highest order; 
patriotism that means prosperity, con- 
tentment and national security. Such 
patriotism in the final test will outweigh 
political aggression and greed. It will 
discriminate between transitory glory and 
the living, actual attributes of a nation’s 
greatness in its intercourse with others 
and is the safest, sanest influence over 
its own people. 

These truths the Bureau of Trade Re- 
lations seeks to impress. In so doing there 
is no tinge of idealism or altruistic senti- 
ment in its motives. It is trying to do 
practical things for practical men. Suc- 
cessful trade demands results. More 
commerce means persistency of effort. 
The effort must be well directed. The 
Bureau of Trade Relations is a helpful 
guide, 





REPORT ON EXPORT TRADE 


Review of Conditions in Great Britain and 
Holland Affecting Present and Future 
Exports of American Flour 





I. H. Price, Federation export agent, 
in considering the American export flour 
trade, said in part: 

The present arbitrary attitude of the 
lake-and-rail lines is having the long- 
expected result of diverting eastbound 
shipments from the customary lake-and- 
rail routes. This will in all probability 
divert a large proportion of our export 
traffic via.Canada. It is well, therefore, 
to draw to your attention in this connec- 
tion the new “Water Carriage of Goods 
Act” enacted by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and which is now in force. The 
through export bills of lading are issued 
subject to the terms and conditions of 
the port bills of lading in use at the port 
of exportation, and this “Water Carriage 
of Goods Act” governs the terms of such 
port bills of lading. I have a number of 
copies with me for your reference, and 
you will note that this act is on the 
whole favorable to the interests of ex- 
porters. ... , 

It is interesting to know how the Brit- 
ish miller looks on the difficulties of the 
American miller, and by a careful com- 
parison of the situation in Europe with 
our own affairs, we can undoubtedly learn 
what yet remains for us to do, not only 
to maintain our present valuable export 
trade, but to take advantage of changing 
conditions, both here and abroad, to 
gradually increase it. 

As perhaps you all know, a private or- 
ganization built up to protect the in- 
terests of the American export flour 
trade, of which I am happy to be a mem- 
ber, has its correspondents at all the im- 
portant flour importing centers of Eu- 
rope, and I have called upon some of our 
correspondents this year to write a sum- 
mary of the present situation at their re- 
spective centers, which I hope will prove 
to be of interest and value. ... 
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The situation in Great Britain is in- 
dicated by the following extracts from 
our. Liverpool correspondent: 

“Up to Monday, May 22, since the 
commencement of the cereal year, Aug. 
1, 1910, the shipments of flour from the 
United States and from Canada show a 
falling off of somewhat more than 10 per 
cent over last season, while the imports 
from Hungary¢ France,, Germany and 
other countries indicate an increase of 
about 16 per cent. 

“At the present time, American prices 
are in most cases above a parity, both for 
prompt shipment and for the new crop 
months, but Australian flour is in line 
and a very fair trade was done in April 
and May, prices being about 23s 3d@23s 
9d ¢.i.f. London, Liverpool and Glasgow. 

“Nevertheless, the prospect for trade 
with the United States is considered good 
for the coming season, if the present crop 
promise is realized. It is believed that 
reciprocity with Canada will help, natu- 
rally, in the export of American flour, 
because the millers of the United States 
are better acquainted with all that is re- 
quired to successfully do an export trade, 
and the Chicago speculators will not so 
readily manipulate, or attempt to manip- 
ulate, United States wheat, with the re- 
ciprocal agreement with Canada in force. 

“The British importers think under 
these circumstances that United States 
wheat would be marketed according to its 
relative value with that of other countries 
exporting wheat, and thus as a rule be in 
line with prices, and not subject, as in 
the’ past, to be hoisted out of reach by 
manipulation.” 

From Amsterdam we have a very in- 
teresting report, and again extreme em- 
phasis is laid on the necessity for adop- 
tion of the Canadian reciprocal agree- 
ment, if the present export trade with 
Europe generally is to be maintained and 
increased, 

“Since 1906, imports of wheat flour 
from the United States have gone down 
gradually from 2,045,000 bags of 50 kilos 
each to 1,237,725 bags in 1910; imports 
from Germany during the same period 
have increased from 492,000 bags in 1906 
to 545,000 in 1907, 1,000,000 in 1908, 998,- 
500 in 1909; from Belgium and France 
combined, from 774,000 bags in 1906 to 
751,000 in 1907, 786,000 in 1908, 1,109,200 
in 1909. 

“As gradually as the imports from the 
United States have decreased, in the 
same proportion, or thereabouts, has the 
importation from other countries in- 
creased. There has been a slight increase 
in home-made flour, but not greater than 
required by the naturally changing con- 
ditions. 

“As a matter of fact, since 1906 no new 
mills were erected in Holland—some of 
the mills increased their capacity, so that 
what America has lost Belgium and Ger- 
many, chiefly, have gained. The causes 
which have led to this change in the 
American flour trade must, therefore, be 
considered, and it is interesting to note 
that they touch closely upon the desir- 
ability of reciprocity with Canada, 

“One of the weak points of the Ameri- 
can flour trade with Holland is the un- 
certainty or irregularity of the American 
flour market, i. e., want of stability in 
American flour quotations, due to the 
manipulations of the wheat market in 
Chicago, as indicated by the recent at- 
tempt to corner May wheat, resulting in 
American flour business for the last few 
weeks coming to a dead stop. 

“How this has affected the Holland im- 
port trade will be better understood when 
it is explained that, until quite recent 
times, a large number of Dutch bakers 
considered it almost an impossibility to 
turn out a good loaf of bread, unless by 
using a fairly large amount of American 
flour in their mixture. In fact, they got 
used to certain blendings of flour, and 
there were no circumstances which led 
them to make any changes or experi- 
ments. 

“In later times, however, the prices of 
American flour were too high for the 
Dutch bakers, and they were led, or drivy- 
en by necessity, to try other combinations 
of flour, and found that American flour 
was by no means so indispensable as they 
once thought. Having been forced to 
make a change, the Dutch master bakers 
found a blend which satisfied them, and 
object now to change every now and then 
according to the fluctuation of American 
prices. Thus, the reputation built up by 


American flour has been lost to some ex- 
tent. 

“It can be regained, because, after all 
is said. and done, American flour still re- 
tains its quality of strength, and on that 
account is very greatly desired by the 
Dutch bakers. Should the power of the 
wheat speculator be broken, the Ameri- 
can miller will no longer be his victim, 
nor will the Holland importer suffer by 
a too varying market or prices of Ameri- 
can wheat. As it is looked upon in Hol- 
Jand by the importers, it will not only be 
the northwestern miller who will profit 
by such an arrangement, but the south- 
western miller as well, as his northwest- 
ern colleague will not so often be com- 
pelled to draw the wheat he wants to 
keep his mill going from southern terri- 
tories. 

“Having dealt with the drawback in- 
flicted by the varying wheat market, an- 
other matter should be mentioned which 
has of late caused American flour to be 
less favorably received than formerly. 

“Contrary to the trade in other com- 
modities, flour is not sold here on sample, 
except in the first instance where it 
means introducing a new brand, or some 
special shipment. When the flour has 
been introduced, it is sold on the brand, 
and practically on its name only, without 
any guarantee as to its quality. The im- 
porter places his confidence in the Ameri- 
can miller, and therefore, unless the re- 
liability of the miller himself and of his 
brand of flour can be depended upon, ne 
flourishing trade can be expected. 

“There have been at all times, and for- 
tunately there are still, many millers in 
whom this confidence has never been mis- 
placed, but there are a sufficient number 
left of whom the same cannot be said, 
and their dealings have too often caused 
harm to the American flour trade. 

“In this respect the Holland home mill- 
ers are enjoying the master bakers’ full- 
est confidence, and the Belgium millers 
likewise. Some American millers do not 
consider a slight deviation of serious im- 
portance, meaning perhaps to make good 
the deficiency next time by supplying 
something superior, but they overlook the 
fact that the Dutch bakers particularly 
do not change easily a decision once tak- 
en, and having lost their confidence in the 
stability of the brand supplied, they de- 
cline to give it a further trial. 

“A recommendation to give every at- 
tention to shipping instructions does not 
seem to be misplaced here, as the import- 
er, having often sold for delivery at 
fixed dates, will be put to great incon- 
venience and loss if unable to meet his 
buyer at the time stipulated, and missing 
a steamer at seaboard by a single day 
may mean detention for another fort- 
night or longer. 

“The packing in jute bags has rarely 
given reason for complaint, but the cot- 
ton sacks used have often proved too 
weak to carry the contents, causing a 
large number of sacks to become torn 
before arriving at the importer’s ware- 
house. The outlay of a slightly higher 
price for cotton bags would put the im- 
porter to much less inconvenience and be 
a great help.” 

As a last word, our correspondent says: 
“It is not sufficient any more in these 
days of keen competition to conduct busi- 
ness on what might be called broad lines 
only; a small loss returning too often 
will prove ruin in the end and it has be- 
come a necessity for our flour importers 
to study small details and small savings, 
and if the American miller will go hand 
in hand with us on this principle, I do 
not see why we should not witness a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of busi- 
ness done, particularly if in a short time 
the United States millers will be able to 
reap the advantages of Canadian reci- 
procity.” 

These two reports from Liverpool and 
Holland probably convey as good an idea 
as can be obtained of the present situa- 
tion in Europe. Other expected reports 
have not yet been received. 

Before closing this paper, I would like 
to draw your attention to two matters of 
legislative importance. The first, the 
present uniform through export bill of 
lading, has been hitherto unsatisfactory 
as to its negotiable validity, and therefore 
a bill has been introduced into Congress 
by Representative Stevens, of Minnesota. 

The bill itself really refers to the uni- 
form bill of lading now in domestic use, 
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but there have been amendments to it 
suggested which will make it apply to 
foreign commerce. The provisions of this 
bill have been enacted by several state 
legislatures, and by procuring its federal 
enactment we shall have gone a long way 
towards preventing frauds, such as oc- 
curred in the cotton trade a year ago, 
and which have in fact also occurred «c- 
casionally even in the flour trade. 

I ask this Federation to give its sup- 
port to this measure, and for that pur- 
pose I have a few copies of the bill with 
me for your reference. It is known as 
Bill H. R. 4726. 

The second matter has reference to | 
ternational law governing collisions 
sea. This matter has already been aci: 
upon by the Federation. The interi.- 
tional treaty is, I understand, still 
abeyance and under discussion by 
government. I have no news of this tre: 
being as yet before the Senate, but 
earnestly hope that, in the event it sho:.\ 
become necessary for further act 
against it, this Federation will again » 
its aid in protesting against its adopti:» 
by our government. 

I have not troubled you with any 
tails as to traffic conditions on this si 
but I will say that on the whole ther 
at present no special cause of comp!: 
which need be brought before the, att: 
tion of this convention. We still keep 
the supervision of flour exports at 
seaboard, and it gives me great pleas 
to report that, as far as the handliiy 
transferring and stowing of flour is © .:- 
cerned, the inland and ocean carriers : \«. 
generally speaking, showing good ¢.::« 
and attention and evince a desire to work 
in harmony with us. 

Since writing the foregoing note: 
have received other interesting let 
from Great Britain in relation to ‘he 
flour situation there, and it will only ‘e- 
tain you a few moments to give you ‘hic 
general points contained. ; 

Canadian flour at London has in- 
creased over American flour very lars«|) 
in the past three years for various reu- 
sons, chief of which is the comparatis«l) 
lower cost of Canadian flour. Canadian 
flours are arriving in better order, being 
more largely in jute bags than cotion, 
and therefore showing only a few tears or 
breakages. Cotton bags do not stand {hie 
journey so well as jutes. 

One thing which adds to the popularit) 
of Canadian flour is that there is no fric- 
tion between ‘shipper and. consignee as {0 
the slight short weights of 1% to 1 lb pr 
bag, which is generally the case in regiir«| 
to American flours. Owing to the syst« 
of weighing, light weight bags of a frac 
= of a pound are usually put down 

De 

This could be remedied entirely 
American millers would ship their fi 
at net weights—for instance, 140 lbs ai 
280 Ibs of flour to the bag. The irritation 
arising from these constant short weig!:‘s 
is very serious. 

The grades of American flour now 
demand are chiefly bakers grades. ‘| 
old, well-established and popular fan 
brands of American flour are scarc 
ever met with in Great Britain tod 
and have been replaced by popular ho! 
milled brands, because of the high p 
of American patents, occasioned by 
unduly high price of American wl 
over Liverpool. 

There is some criticism of Ameri 
flour owing to thé prevalence at time: 
the so-called weevil or rust-red flour | 
tle. American millers can overcome t! 
difficulties by making prompt shipme 
packing in jutes rather than cottons. 
net weights instead of gross, and if ai: 
by reciprocity with Canada, the price: 
American flours will compare favora 
with any others, and will be favorably 
ceived because of their well-known qu 
ties of strength. 
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Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have | 
passed for publication by the patent : 
fice at Washington, D. C: 

Serial No. 45,122. Words “Red Lio 
and figure of a lion rampant printed 
red. Owner, The Haserot Canneries (¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio. Used on olives «a! 
rolled oats. 

Serial No. 53,560. Word “Planet 
Owner, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Loui-. 
Mo. Used on wheat flour. 
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The commencement of the new-crop season 
is a good time to teach a thing or two to 
\\\ your competing millers who say your mill 
is so old and broken down that it eats itself 
up in operating cost. Show that you can sell 
flour as cheaply as any of them. Appoint a 
sixty-day revenge period and book up a six 
months’ run at prices that will puzzle them. 
Display your mettle. 











“RUNNING DOWN” 


If the character of the attendance at a 
millers’ convention be a fair criterion of 
its condition, the ninth annual meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation, held 
last week at Niagara Falls, would indi- 
cate that the organization was decidedly 
on the wane. The Northwestern Miller is 
very sorry to make this admission, but 
the truth demands it. A clear understand- 
ing of the facts is necessary, if steps are 
to be taken whereby the Federation is to 
be rescued from the oblivion which has 
overtaken other associations of a similar 
character. No good object, therefore, is 
attained by ignoring the situation, or put- 
ting an editorial coat of whitewash over 
the event. As a sincere friend and well- 
wisher of the Federation, this journal 
deems it best to speak plainly and truth- 
fully. 

As a millers’ meeting, the recent con- 
vention was a fizzle and a disappointment. 
As a convention of what has been termed 
the “allied interests” and as a pleasant 
social occasion it was a success. Niagara 
Falls is always a delightfully interesting 
spot to visit, the weather was ideal, the 
trip to Toronto and the luncheon given by 
the Canadian millers were highly success- 
ful, and the millers of Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls, under the experienced and in- 
defatigable leadership of Mr. Urban, cer- 
tainly outdid their former high reputa- 
tion for generous hospitality. It remains 
true, nevertheless, that, as a trade event, 
worthy the attention and attendance of 
millers, it was a melancholy failure. 


In searching for a cause for the light 
attendance of millers, it is not sufficient 
to say that the place of meeting was too 
far East. Seven years ago the Federa- 
tion met at Niagara Falls; not only was 
the attendance very much greater, but 
ninety per cent of it was composed of ac- 
tive millowners. At the late convention 
there were but ninety millers out of about 
three hundred and fifty attendants; about 
twenty-five per cent. The representatives 
of the “allied interests” were at least four 
to one. There were in attendance fifty- 
seven ladies, sixteen representatives of the 
press, fifty transportation agents, ten bag 
salesmen and the remainder was com- 
posed of grain men, millfurnishers, mill- 
builders and machinery men. This is' not 
said in disparagement of the “allied in- 
terests.” Its representatives are encour- 
aged to come to these meetings, they pay 
their way and are entirely within their 
rights. It is not their fault if those whom 
they ostensibly come to meet do not put 
in an appearance. The fact remains that 
a mnillers’ convention of which less than 
twenty-five per cent in attendance are 
millers is misnamed and therefore a farce. 

Moreover, unless something is done to 


relieve the annual convention of the Fed- . 


eration from the conditions which have 
found their logical sequence in this situa- 
tion, the twenty-five per cent of millers 
will dwindle to five per cent, and then to 
of millers, a trace,” as the chemists 
would put it. This something necessary 
does not consist so much in discouraging 
the attendance of the “allied interests” as 
in making it worth while for millers them- 
selves to be present, by giving them a 
programme covering subjects of vital and 
living importance. This year the business 
Sessions, so called, were trivial and incon- 


sequent; lightly attended and _ listlessly 
considered. There was nothing in them to 
warrant personal attendance; nothing 
that a miller might not read subsequently 
and at his leisure in his trade journal. 

Subjects of discussion that might pro- 
voke strong differences of opinion were 
sedulously avoided: this might have been 
in the interests of harmony, but the or- 
ganization that dare not court a free and 
frank interchange of views, even if it 
leads to heated argument, is in a bad way. 
It is only thus that the sentiment of the 
trade is disclosed. Had an open discus- 
sion of the reciprocity agreement with 
Canada been an advertised feature of the 
meeting, there would no doubt have been 
a much larger attendance of millers to 
hear and participate in it, but the officers 
of the Federation were evidently under 
the impression that the trade was divided 
on this subject. It was therefore labeled 
“dangerous” and carefully avoided. In 
this regard the operative millers, at their 
recent convention, gave an example of 
courage to the millowners. They did not 
hesitate to discuss the subject, although it 
was further from their legitimate field 
than from that of the Federation. 

The only subject of contemporary in- 
terest that received attention at this 
meeting was mutual insurance, and in its 
treatment of this the convention pro- 
gramme gave no room for open discus- 
sion. The Federation “side-stepped” on 
Canadian reciprocity, but took it for 
granted there could be but one opinion on 
millers’ mutual insurance; this it took 
boldly enough, ignoring the existence of 
contrary sentiment, although it is appar- 
ent that the precipitancy of the Federa- 
tion in denouncing the officers of the In- 
diana Millers Mutual Company is being 
resented by their friends, many of whom 
showed their disapproval by their ab- 
sence, while others who were present were 
given no opportunity to debate the sub- 
ject. A marked reversal of judgment, or 
at least a sentiment that the Federation 
acted hastily in this matter, is undoubt- 
edly gaining ground. 

It was remarked that the motto of the 
Federation should be changed to read: 
“Let us help our enemies; our friends can 
help themselves.” A slavish desire for 
harmony at any price ends in lack of 
discipline and a general lowering of tone. 
This was seen at the recent convention by 
official catering to elements which had, in 
the past, bitterly and causelessly assailed 
the Federation and the things it stands 
for. An incident showing this was the 
laudation and exploitation of the local 
fad-food factory which was not only giv- 
en complimentary mention by the toast- 
master of the banquet, but a very con- 
spicuous place as the last item on the 
menu, much to the disgust of those who 
recalled the vicious and untruthful maga- 
zine advertising of this concern assailing 
flour. 

While on the subject of the annual din- 
ner, the Northwestern Miller would like 
to hint, very gently and for the benefit 
of past and future toastmasters, as well 
as the good repute of the organization, 
that, while it may provoke the tumultu- 
ous applause of the travelling salesman 
enjoying free and infrequent champagne, 
the indecent jest as an introductory to an 
after-dinner speaker is entirely out of 
place at a millers’ banquet, moving de- 


cent people and reputable members of 
the trade to disgust as well as discredit- 
ing the occasion. Such anecdotes may be 
proper and fitting at pothouse gather- 
ings, but it has always been the boast of 
the Federation that, save for the very 
rare and regrettable indiscretion of some 
speaker unfamiliar with its traditions, the 
wit of its banquets, such as it was, was 
always clean and decent. It is to be re- 
gretted that the record of the Niagara 
Falls banquet should have proven an ex- 
ception to this wholesome rule. This dis- 
tinct lowering of tone merits the atten- 
tion of Federation directors, otherwise 
the next banquet will be given over en- 
tirely to those whose conception of wit 
lies in hearing jests of questionable char- 
acter. 

Apparently no attempt was made to 
secure at the Niagara Falls convention 
the attendance of duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the British and Continental 
flour markets nor of the American bak- 
ing trade. This omission signifies an in- 
difference and carelessness in preparing 
for what should always be the notable 
event of the trade year. These represen- 
tatives have always added greatly to the 
dignity and importance of such occasions 
and have invariably been the bearers of 
messages to the trade that were of conse- 
quence. Such representatives were con- 
spicuous by their absence at Niagara 
Falls this year, and perhaps, under the 
circumstances, it was just as well. Con- 
sidering the possible revival of the export 
trade, it was regrettable that no message 
from tue millers’ customers was in evi- 
dence, either those at home or abroad. 
Instead of attracting those who buy from 
the miller, the meeting seemed to be de- 
signed for the benefit of those who sell 
to him, and even these were not satisfied 
because so few millers were in attendance. 

It will be remembered that, earlier in 
the year, it was proposed that the annual 
convention be consolidated with the busi- 
ness meeting held in Chicago in the 
spring. The Northwestern Miller pro- 
tested against this as being contrary to 
the fundamental and original idea of the 
organization. Subsequently it was de- 
cided to hold the convention as usual in 
June. If it was the intention to demon- 
strate the futility of the mass conven- 
tion, the Niagara Falls meeting was a 
success, but it is scarcely possible that 
the failure of the occasion, in respect of 
its value as a trade event, was deliberate 
and intentional. 

The Northwestern Miller sincerely be- 
lieves that the annual mass convention is 
necessary to the continued success of the 
Federation; that, without it, the feeling 
of fellowshiv and friendliness so essential 
to an enduring organization would evapo- 
rate. It has, otherwise, no reason for de- 
siring to perpetuate such events. It may 
be wrong about this, and possibly the 
organization can be carried on without 
the annual round-up of its members. It 
is quite certain that no convention at all 
would be infinitely preferable to one at- 
tended by only ninety millers. 

There is a way of securing a large and 
representative attendance on these oc- 
casions. It involves much preliminary 
work which should be planned many 
months ahead. This must be intelligent 
and original, and it must be performed 
by those who thoroughly understand the 
trade. It cannot be perfunctory; cut 
and dried methods, resulting in a trite 
commonplace and_ uninteresting pro- 
gramme, will never bring out the strength 
of the industry or command the atten- 
tion and consequent attendance desired. 
The work is arduous and those who un- 
dertake it must expect no credit or re- 
ward worthy of the effort. On the other 
hand, they may count upon plenty of 
criticism, some of it in print and _ ill- 
natured. The discipline and discrimina- 
tion necessary to make a convention a 
success is bound to provoke bitter oppo- 
sition. 

Those who severely criticized the man- 
agement of the earlier conventions of the 
Federation have had amvle opportunity 
to demonstrate their ability to conduct 
later meetings. to brine out the revre- 
sentative members of the trade and to 
give them something worthy of their con- 
sideration when they resnonded. The 
meetings at Detroit in 1903, Niagara 
Falls in 1994, Kansas City in 1905. and 
Milwaukee in 1996. are examples of high- 
ly successful and thoroughly satisfactory 
conventions, the result of arduous pre- 
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liminary work and intelligent manage- 
ment. The recent meeting at Niagara 
Falls illustrates the opposite. 

Whether the game is worth the candle, 
whether the benefit to the trade is com- 
mensurate with the devoted self-sacrific- 
ing service a successful meeting de- 
mands, is for the officers of the Federa- 
tion to decide, but if the thing be worth 
doing at all surely it is worth doing well. 
The Northwestern Miller blames no one 
in particular for the gradual “running 
down” of Federation conventions, the 
lack of necessary order and discipline, 
the lowering of tone, the absence of vigor 
and zeal, the gradual dominance of out- 
side influences, the preponderance in at- 
tendance of those who care nothing for 
the business in hand and only go to con- 
ventions to obtain orders for their wares 
and incidentally to bellow and bawl and 
make themselves and the concerns they 
represent unpleasantly conspicuous. If 
this element cannot be controlled it 
should be eliminated. The facts as herein 
stated are indisputable. It remains for 
the officers of the Federation either to 
frankly abandon the annual convention 
or to make it what it should be, a digni- 
fied and proper exponent of the true 
spirit of the milling industry. 


THE WORD NOT IN SEASON 

A miller is having some trouble in get- 
ting a buyer to take out several thousand 
barrels of flour ordered last August. Car- 
rying charges and the decline in the, 
wheat market have accumulated a very 
tidy loss on this sale, and a long drawn 
out lawsuit will probably add to the ex- 
pense which either the miller or the buyer 
will have to stand in the end. 

The buyer seems an honest soul in the 
main, but he is a foreigner and his stand- 
ard of strict business equity is a bit rick- 
etty. He does not recognize the integrity 
of a sales contract and has an idea that, 
if there is no profit in the deal for him, 
the seller ought to be willing to let him 
out some way. 

Of course he is all wrong about this, 
but one must make some allowance for 
his simple alien ignorance. In refusing to 
take the flour, he makes the claim that 
the mill urged him to buy, representing 
that the market would probably advance. 
On the contrary, it declined. It is true 
that in its offer the mill did volunteer the 
advice that it was a good. time to buy; 
probably this was its honest opinion at 
the time, but the incident suggests the 
thought that conscientious millers should 
not offer gratuitous advice concerning the 
wheat market in their endeavors to effect 
a sale. 

It is bad policy and wholly unneces- 
sary; the buyer should be left to use his 
own judgment, and the seller who encour- 
ages him to rely on his advice cannot es- 
cape a certain moral responsibility if the 
purchase proves disastrous. This is espe- 
cially true when the buyer is compara- 
tively ignorant of market conditions and 
orders beyond his reasonable and proper 
requirements. 

The policy of mixing up fatherly ad- 
vice concerning the probable course of the 
wheat market with quotations on flour is 
both old-fashioned and mischievous. In 
going over the correspondence between 
mills and buyers one frequently finds 
whole paragraphs and pages expounding 
the course of the market, accompanied by 
sage prophecies of the future, all mixed 
up with cordial invitations to join the 
dance before the music stops. 

These indicate an unhealthy study of 
the tale of the ticker rather than close at- 
tention to the milling business, and they 
sound very silly and futile when read six 
months later after the market has fear- 
somely declined, the trusting buyer has 
made a heavy loss and, having taken his 
medicine until his stomach revolts, de- 
clines to make good the final shortage. 

After all, one cannot help feeling some 
sympathy for the ignorant alien who is 
now invited to pay up a loss of several 
thousand dollars for a horse so very dead 
that even the carrion crows would scorn 
to traffic in him, when he plaintively says, 
as he does in this particular instance: 

“Never permit yourselves to be too 
much sure sometime in giving your advice 
in regards to the buying of big round lot. 
Content yourselves to give us quotation 
and let us more free to decide upon the 
buying or not, more or less. We have 
good confidence in you and a word some- 
time will make on us too much impression 
in the matter of buying.” 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest News of 
the Flour Trade at Important Points 
in the-United States and Canada 


Kansas Crry, June 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Trade is very quiet and there 
are almost no new-crop inquiries. 


R. E. Srerxine. 


Sr. Louis, June 20.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Quotations are slightly higher 
and firmer than Saturday. There is no 
improvement in prompt flour, and for- 
ward business is discouraged by mills at 
bids made. Little new crop or prompt 
business is passing and feed is sluggish. 


Tuomas M. Sterne. 


New Yorx, June 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Advance in wheat has checked 
business in flour. Prices are more firm- 
ly held, but only a few sales are being 
made. The trade does not credit the 
serious spring wheat reports. Prices are 
above an export basis and bids are entire- 
ly out of line. Crop reports continue ex- 
cellent from the eastern districts. 


A. L. Russewt. 


Bosron, June 20.—(Special Telegram) 
—Spring wheat millers have advanced 
prices 25@30c on patents, but no demand 
at advance. Minneapolis patents are held 
at $5.60@5.70; country, $5.25@5.50 in 
wood, prompt shipment. Soft winter 
flours firm at $4.40@4.60 on patents. 
Kansas hard patents, $4.40@5. Millfeed 
held steady, with quiet demand. 


Louis W. DePass. 


PuHiILapeLpHia, June 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour dull; prices favor buyers. 
SamvEv S. Daniets. 


Battimore, June 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour held firmer but no business 
at the advance. Feed quiet and steady. 

Witiiam E. Barrzett. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuineoton, D. C., June 19.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the 
past week, making changes in trans- 
portation rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts for the export and domestic trade, 
appeared the following, with the effective 
dates and the new rates in carloads per 
100 Ibs: 

Burlington, July 20, flour and bran, 
from Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer 
and St. Paul, Minn., to Knights, Fla., 
for export to Havana, flour 22c, bran 
28%4c; to Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., 
and New Orleans, La., for export, 191/,c. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, July 
15, bran, bran meal, brewers’ flakes, and 
corn meal, from Belgrade, Bozeman, 
Mont., to Albine, Wash., Moscow, Idaho, 
Portland, Oregon, and rate points, 35c. 

Soo, July 15, flour, from Courtney, De- 
troit, Minn., Hankinson, Harvey, Ken- 
mare, Lidgerwood, Minot and Oakes, N. 
D., and Thief River Falls, Minn., to Los 
Angeles, Marysville, Oakland, Sacramen- 
to, San Francisco and San Jose, Cal., 75c. 

New York Central, July 13, grain and 
grain products, from Angus, Barnes, 
Beaver Dam, Cascade Mills, Dresden and 
Dundee, N. Y., to Paterson, N. J., 10c. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, July 15, 
wheat and corn, from Girard, Kansas, to 
Memphis, Tenn., Cairo and Thebes, III, 
wheat 18c, corn 1614c; New Orleans, La., 
wheat 25c, corn 23c. 
Rock, Ark., from Lazarus, Werden, 
Bailey, Skelton, Glass Spur and Fre- 
donia, Kansas, 19c. 

Baltimore & Ohio, July 7, grain and 
grain products, from Napanee, Ind., to 
Adrian, Mich., 8c; Cleveland, Ohio, 9c; 
Dayton, Ohio, 8c; Marion, Ind., 7c; 
Zanesville, Ohio, 12c. 

Canadian Pacific, July 10, corn, from 
Detroit, Mich. (ex-elevator and rail con- 
nections), to Mansonville, South Bolton 
and Eastman, Quebec, 14c. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, July 15, 
feed, from Crescent, Pekin and Peoria, 
Ill, to Hannibal, Mo., 512c; feed from 
Peoria and South Bartonville, Ill, to 
Moherly, Mo., 18c. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, July 8, grain, 


from Normanstown and Plainfield, Il, 


to Chicago, 5c. 
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Lehigh Valley, July 8, barley, from 
New York, Jersey City, Hoboken and 
Perth Amboy, N. J., to Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee, 2014c; Detroit, Mich. and To- 
ledo, Ohio, 16c. 

Wabash, June 11, grain and grain 
products, from Kansas City, Kan.-Mo., 
when from beyond, to New Orleans and 
Mobile, Ala., for export, wheat and flour 
181%,c, other grains 1714c; to Pensacola, 
Fla., for export, wheat and flour 201,¢, 
other grains 1914c. ArtrHur J. Donce. 





A Bakery Merger 

There was a great deal of interest 
shown in the announcement of the for- 
mation of the General Baking Co., which 
is offering its securities. The issue will 
consist of $10,000,000 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, $10,000,000 common stock, 
$5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, and 
$5,000,000 of refunding 6 per cent bonds. 
The issue has been underwritten by 
Harvey, Fiske & Co., and will be offered 
by them for sale. The proposed issue 
at present will be $7,000,000 preferred 
stock, one-half the common stock, and 
$3,500,000 bonds. It is expected that the 
present owners will retain control of the 
new combination. 

In a statement recently issued, they 
make the claim that there will be no ef- 
fort at control of the manufacture, but 
simply the effort to save through eco- 
nomical management, close buying, and 
saving of expense. They also state that, 
by raising the standard of bread without 
increasing the cost, a great object lesson 
has been taught and the general output 
of bread everywhere will be brought up 
to this standard. 

The 21 companies which have joined in 
the combine are: Fieischmann’s Vienna 
Model Bakery, Inc., New York city; 
McKinney Bread Co., St. Louis; the J. 
G. & B. S. Ferguson Co., Boston; -Bos- 
ton Baking Co., Washington, D. C; On- 
tario Biscuit Co., Buffalo; Haller Bread 
Co., Pittsburg; Deininger Brothers’ Co., 
Rochester; United Baking Co., Toledo; 


Morton Baking & Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit; Arnold-Althaus Co., Providence ; 
Vories Baking Co., New Orleans; 
Freihofer Vienna Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia; George G. Fox Co., Boston; Juer- 
gens Baking Co., Wheeling, W. Va; 
Collins Baking Co., Buffalo; Weber Bak- 
ing Co., Newark; C. Martens Co., Inc., 
Jersey City; Brunner Baking Co., Buf- 
falo; Canton Baking Co., Canton, Ohio; 
Rochester Baking Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
and Cleveland Bread Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. : A. L. Russexz. 
New York, June 19. 





Foreign Exchange 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis, consist- 
ing of London 60-day documentary exchange 
per pound sterling, and guilders, three days’ 
sight, was quoted as follows: 

June 14.$4.835% @4.83% Junel7.$...... @4.83% 
Junei15. 4.8354 @4.83% Junel9. 4.83% @4.83% 
June 16. 4.835 @4.83% June20. 4.83% @4.83% 

Guilders, three days’ sight, were June 20, 

quoted at 40.16@40.19. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 60 ‘‘outside’’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 43,525 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1910, to June 10, 1911, with comparisons 
(000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1910-11 1909-10 1910-11 1909-10 


Minneapolis .. 12,353 12,810 1,104 1,351 











Duluth-Superior 612 547 44 73 
60 outside mills. 6,111 6,911 255 318 
Totals ..... 19,076 20,268 1,403 1,742 
WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MILLS 
1910-11 2909-10 

bus bus 

pO RRS ere 55,587 57,643 
Duluth-Superior ......... 2,754 2,464 
60 outside mills.......... 27,499 31,097 
ately. 6s hides d wales vive 85,840 91,204 





W. C. Gilbreath, in North Dakota crop 
report: Wild hay seems practically as- 
sured all over the state; tame grasses are 
making an exceptionally fine growth. In 
the southern counties, alfalfa is being 
cut for first time. Ccrn easily leads oth- 
er grain in acreage increase. 


June 21, 1911 


FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European Markets 
by Special Cable to the Northwestern 
Miller 





GLASGOW 

Guiascow, June 21.—The market was 
quiet last week and the limited business 
done was at prices tending in buyers’ f:- 
vor. Minnesota patents were a dragging 
sale, but prices were fairly well main- 
tained. For Canadian springs pric:s 
are irregular on spot and forward pric:s 
are prohibitive. New crop offers are lov. - 
er for winter wheat flours, but buye:s 
show little interest. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotatio::< 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 





Spring—First patent ......... 26s @27s 
DUPMIBNG «0.0 cas 0 Tesco eens 09.00 21s @22s 
PPPEEMO GHODE oe oie 2 tn oes 6.0.5.8 00 21s 64 @22s 

Te | Age ee ee 24s 64@ 26s 

Winter first patent........... 25s @26s 
Extra fancy, prompt........ 23s 64 @ 24s 111 
Panay; DOOM cs See 21s 64 @22s 

Canadian spring patent....... 24s 64 @26s 

Canadian winter patent....... 23s @24s 

LIVERPOOL 


Liverroot, June 21.—Flour has s 
very slowly at prices favoring buye: 
The market shows no sign of returniiy 
animation, the tendency being rather | 
other way. The tone of the market is 
regular and prices are merely nomina! 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sik 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotati:s 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 
Minnesota first patent... -- 258 3d @26 


Minnesota second patent. -- 248 3d@24s % 
Winter first patent...... - 268 @26 








Winter extra fancy...... ++ 238 6d @24¢ 6d 

Canadian spring patent...... 248 6d @25 

ee Re errr 24s 64d @25- 6d 
LONDON 


Lonpon, June 21.—There is no chaiize 
to note. The same quietness prev ils 
which has ruled the market for si ine 
time. Only a retail demand has _ }+- 
vailed, and on account of mills asking 
higher prices flour is a dragging sale 

The following c.i.f. prices, per sick 
of 280 Ibs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 





Minnesota first patent........ 26s @27 1 
Minnesota second patent..... 24s 64d @25 1 
Minnesota first clear......... 21s 64d@22. td 
Minnesota low grade......... 17s 83d @17: 9d 
pO a er 25s 64@26 1 
SE, S50 hv vn tis > bNewk econ 41s @43 

Canadian spring patent....... 26s @ 26s td 
Town households ex-mill..... ...... @ 26 

BO 6.00 th atgh eno keane mdash desk oes £42 | 

AMSTERDAM 


AmMsTERDAM, June 21.—The market - 
mains in a very listless state, with lit'| 
demand and no disposition to anticip:te 
wants. Sales are possible only at sonic 
concession in price, and forward busincs 
is at a standstill, except that a few saies 
were put through of Minnesota first 
clears for prompt shipment. 

*Holland terms, per 100 kilos (221 
gross): 


s 


Minnesota first patent.... .....@13.00 flo 
Minnesota second patent. ......@11.50 flo: 
APES GIGRP. 2 'o. vn wisice ented < 10.00 @10.25 flo 
I UBUD a 0 ae avs ecu sa'b-win g @12.25 flo: 


Kansas straight .............. @11.00 flo: 


*“Holland”’ terms mean 2 per cent c 


mission and 1 per cent discount on 3 da 
sight draft, 





Weekly Flour Output 
The attached table gives the flour ou 
at milling centers for two weeks, with « 
parisons, in barrels: 

June 18 Jun 

June 17 June10 1910 19 

Minneapolis ....260,930 233,815 272,895 257 
Duluth-Superior 11,585 3,330 11,090 12,95 

Milwaukee ..... 18,400 15,800 22,800 23 








VS aa 290,915 252,945 306,785 293 ) 
48 outside mills* 134,745 ...... 132,965 . 
Aggregate sprg.425,660 ...... 439,750 .. 

St. Louis....... 24,800 18,800 16,145 ¢ 4 
ae: ee 30,000 27,000 29,790 24, 
patra a 75,500 81,000 ...... .* 
Indianapolis ... 4,600 4,710 3,350 6 4 
a 13,500 15,000 15,700 15, °° 
Rochester ..... Dace BED oe065: o* 

¢ CRICKMO sescec. 19,250 18,500 20,500 20 d 
KKansas City.... 19,500 31,900 56,655 24,' °° 
Kansas Cityt... 67,400 67,860 41,000 17, 
yee 19,500 21,000 13,700 15, 
Toledof - 97,110 48,255 43,605 ... 
Cleveland . -» 7,800 17,800 7,800 4 
Nashville ...... 23,636 23,830 ...... ee 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills outs 
<6 sieasapene and Duluth, capacity 35,4 

8. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Lo 
but controlled in that city. : 

tFlour made by group of Missouri ri\ 
and Kansas mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, | 
cluding those of Toledo. , 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, | 
cluding Nashville. 
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- SPRING WHEAT DAMAGED 


Drouth Has Cut South Dakota Crop in Half 
—Inpairment in Southwestern Minne- 
sota—Fine Prospect Elsewhere 


‘The northwestern crop situation has 
changed during the week in that it is 
now definitely known that material dam- 
age has been done in South Dakota, and 
that some impairment has occurred in 
southwestern Minnesota. Competent ob- 
servers agree that, even with rain, the 
South Dakota wheat crop cannot exceed 
half that of last year, when the final gov- 
ernment estimate was 46 millions. Some 
elevator men make even lower figures. 

Oats seem to be hurt even more than 
wheat. Barley is also seriously. affected 
in the territory described. 

Rain on Friday was supposed to have 
afforded relief in South Dakota, but it 
appears to have not covered the terri- 
tory most needing moisture. 

There has been a rising temperature 
in the last three or four days, and the 
wes ther is hot and forcing. Today (June 
90) in Minneapolis it is 92 degrees, with 
a corresponding temperature existing all 
over the Northwest. It was the heat and 
lack of rain which affected the crops. 

Outside of southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota, crop conditions remain 
very favorable, with an exceptionally 
hea: yield in prospect. This particular- 
ly spplies to North Dakota and northern 


Minnesota. However, it is dry in the 
North and some reports begin to speak 
of rain being needed. 

Wheat has grown very rapidly, and ele- 
vator men look for cutting to begin July 


1) io 15—a very early date. Usually it 
begins July 20 to Aug. 1. 
Freperick J. CLARK. 


\Warerrtown, S. D., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram) — We estimate damage to 
wheat erop throughout South Dakota at 
this time, 40 per cent; damage to oats 
and barley, 50 per cent. No reserve 
moisture. Corn and oats doing well. 
Believe wheat cutting will begin about 
July 15. W. H. Sroxes Miturne Co. 


Mankato, Minn., June 20.—(Special 
‘Telegram )—Situation southwestern Min- 
nesota west of Mankato very critical. Es- 
timated damage 25 to 40 per cent. Hot 
and dry. Crop going backward rapidly. 

Hussarp Minune Co. 


\neRDEEN, S. D., June 20.—( Special 
‘Telegram)—Northwestern part of South 
Dakota is still dry. Hard on small grain. 
Wheat cutting will begin three weeks 
hence in north part of the state. ‘The 
present outlook for maximum yields for 
South Dakota are: wheat, 23 millions; 
oats, 15 millions; barley, 15 millions. 
Flax and corn doing well. 

Henry NEIL. 


Ik. Van Houten, Moorhead, Minn., re- 
ferring to crop conditions in North Da- 
kota and northern Minnesota, June 17, 
wrote: Conditions “continue _ perfect. 
Wheat now heading. It looks like an un- 
usually early harvest. 


VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON REPORT 


Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Minneapo-’ 


lis, June 19: 

‘aking South Dakota as a whole, mois- 
ture is badly needed, and with bountiful 
rainfall from now on, the indications are 
that the state will not harvest more than 
one-half a wheat crop. Oats and barley 
are not in as good condition as wheat, 
but corn promises a most bountiful crop. 
Flax up to the present writing is not 
seriously affected, and with rain, should 
yield a good crop. 

Southwestern Minnesota is dry, also, 
but conditions there are not as bad as in 
South Dakota. All the reports from 
central and northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota are of a promising charac- 
ter. We believe we are justified in saying 
that crop conditions in that territory 
are ideal at the present time. 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 


The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s preliminary estimate of 
Wheat acreage in the Northwest, in 1911, 
with final figures for preceding years, acres 
being given in thousands and the crop in 
millions: 

r-—1911—,  -—1910—, 09 ’08 
acres bus acres bus bus bus 
Minnesota ..... 6,233 ... 5,880 94 94 69 
North Dakota.. 7,582 ... 7,221 36 91 68 
South Dakota.. 3,796 ... 3,650 46 48 38 








a 17,611 ... 16,751 176 233 1756 
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Finland to Impose a Duty 

From Nya Pressen, of Helsingfors, 
Finland, the following statement is taken: 

For a long time there have been rumors, 
which have recently become very definite, 
as to the imposition of a high duty on 
foreign grain and feedstuffs imported in- 
to Finland. 

Grain and flour play so important a 
role in the domestic economy of the coun- 


try, that any increase in their cost can’ 


only result in serious trouble to the less 
well to do classes and lead to a diminu- 
tion in the use of the more nutritious 
kinds of flour, which would be replaced 
by those of inferior quality. 

The duty-free import of rye and wheat 
flour in the past has had most healthy re- 
sults. The best brands of foreign wheat 
flour have been accessible to the vast ma- 
jority of the people and have been ob- 
tained by them, partly for baking and 
partly for other purposes. This is clear- 


Should Finland now be prevented from 
drawing supplies from America, that 
country would be obliged to turn her at- 
tention to France, and concentrating her 
surplus there, would sell wheat at prices 
which Russia, as France’s principal con- 
tributor, would have to meet. 

To sum up, therefore, the duty on 
grain and flour as proposed must certain- 
ly mean for Finland an enormous loss, 
and for Russia a double loss—in price 
and in volume of trade. 





Mississippi Valley Harvest 

Sr. Louis, June 20.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Harvest rapidly being finished in 
this region. Threshing will be well un- 
der way by week’s end. Estimates of 
average yield for Illinois and Missouri 
vary from 16 to 30 bus per acre. Re- 
ports from Kentucky and Tennessee 
equally promising. Indications point to 
yield less than the large estimate of a 





President Millers’ 





HOSEA B. SPARKS 


National Federation 











ly proved by the fact that imports of 
flour have quadrupled during during the 
past 20 years. 

If a high duty should be placed on im- 
ported flour, the majority of the people 
will have to abstain from the enjoyment 
of flour for the benefit of a few local 
millers, for a high duty which should be 
equivalent to a prohibition of entry. 

In the states of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas, “durum” wheat has been grown 
in recent years. Such wheat was origi- 
nally imported by Finland from Russia 
and is the equivalent of the Russian hard 
wheat. The flour milled from durum 
wheat is imported by Finland in large 
quantities. Should its importation be 
stopped, America would be obliged to ex- 
port the whole of her surplus of durum 
wheat flour to exactly those countries 
which are Russia’s principal customers— 
in particular to France. 

France has hitherto imported the whole 
of her wheat requirements from Russia 
and has paid good prices. This has been 
to a great extent due to the fact that the 
large Finnish imports have enabled 
America to place her surplus of durum 
at good prices in Finnish markets. It 
was not, therefore, under the necessity 
of competing with Russia in the French 
markets. 


month since, owing to some ill effect by 
the hot, dry period of past three weeks. 
Tuomas M. Sreriine. 





The Kansas Harvest 
A telegram, dated June 20, from the 
Northwestern Miller’s Kansas City office 
says that reports indicate that Kansas 
has cut one-half of the wheat, and quality 
appears good. 





The Post-Convention Trip 

Quesec, June 20.—(Special Telegram) 
—Three days of perfect June weather 
have favored the expedition of millers 
through the St. Lawrence fairyland. The 
oldest inhabitants speak of it as the 
pleasantest June in years. It was in- 
definitely rumored today that wheat was 
%,¢c lower, but the subject was lost sight 
of in the larger importance of whether 
tomorrow’s boat for the Saguenay starts 
at 8 or 8:30. 

The company returns to Quebec Thurs- 
day and is scheduled to reach Niagara 
Falls Saturday morning. A change in 
schedule caused all of today to be spent 
in Quebec. R. E. Sreauine. 





Drouth in New Zealand has seriously 
curtailed the supply of animal food. 
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BRITISH AND IRISH MILLERS 


National Association Holds Annual Conven- 
on ds Board of Reference 
to Consider Bleaching and Improvers ' 

The annual conventi 
_an ention of the Nation 

a a te of British and Irish Millers 

eld May 30 to June 2 at Keswick, 








subject that came up f 
the question of bleaching of flour 
use of flour improvers. The British 
apparently, were divided in their 0 inions 
as to whether bleaching should be hermit. 


ted or not, but in the e Sootinns 
: nd resolutions 
moved by A. E. Humphries and pre 


pot iy Re Compton Rickett were 
€ retiring president, Mr. Priest- 
| — his valedictory address, 
givted by the retiring president had com- 
is address the new president, W 
Theodore Carr, took the chair amid loud 
applause. The president in his address 
referred to the controversy that has been 
going on in regard to standard bread and 
a and in part spoke as follows: 
aia Ay wags be useless for me now to at- 
p € presentation of the various as- 
pects of the flour regulation controversy 
It is a subject that should be discussed by 
this association with the extremest rer 
est but without excitement, and I cannot 
help thinking that the resolutions some 
time ago proposed, and again to be 
brought forward during this convention 
should prove acceptable, and to that ex. 
tent form the basis of serious discussion 
To some this difficult and intricate subject 
wears almost the garb of simplicity; to 
others it is hedged around with almost in- 
= difficulty. We have here, how- 
ever, a great reserve of experience 
knowledge and ability to contribute to the 
solution of these questions. Grant me 
the indulgence that I ask at your 
hands, and let me suggest that the aspect 
of this association at this crisis should be 
that of a peaceful council cnamber rath- 
er than that of a gladiatorial arena. 
Knowledge and experience are the meas- 
ure of our responsibility, and I will not 
now refer further to the question beyond 
saying that on Thursday we have set 
down on our programme a special meet- 
ing at which the presence is expected of 
those responsible for the resolution and 
amendments of a few weeks ago.” 

Practically the whole of one day was 
devoted to discussion pertaining to 
bleaching and improvers. ‘The president 
read numerous letters from individual 
millers and various millers’ associations 
giving their views in regard to bleaching, 
ete. The East Anglian Flour Millers’ 
Association wrote to say that its associa- 
tion had passed the following resolu- 
tion: “That in the opinion of members 
of this association wheaten flour sold as 
such should be the unbleached and chem- 
ically untreated produce of properly 
cleaned and conditioned wheat only, and 
that government action to this effect 
should be taken.” 

The resolution proposed by Mr. Hum- 
phries was then brought forward for dis- 
cussion. It was as follows: 

1. That in the opinion of this council 
wheaten flour sold as such without any 
qualifying designation should be the un- 
bleached and untreated produce of prop- 
erly cleaned and “conditioned” wheat only. 

2. That a board of reference, consist- 
ing of several highly qualified physiolo- 
gists, chemists and business men, should 
be appointed by the government to con- 
sider 

(a) Whether flour may properly be 
submitted to bleaching processes. 

(b) Whether flour may be treated with 
substances which are not “foreign” to 
wheat, flour or bread. 

(c) If so, to determine what substan- 
ces are natural to wheat, flour, or bread, 
and within what proportions such sub- 
stances are permissible. 

(d) To consider the desirability of add- 
ing substances as “yeast foods,” and to 
determine what may be used as such and 
within what proportions they may be 
used. 

(e) To consider under what designa- 
tion or designations flours may be sold 
for commercial purposes. 

3. That the board of reference should 
from time to time review its conclusions 
and make new or revised recommenda- 
tions. 


and the 
millers, 


(Continued on page 730.) 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 27,110 bbls. ‘The output (for 
the week ending June 18) was 260,925 
bbls, against 272,895 in 1910, 257,560 in 
1909 and 227,995 in 1908. 

This week the same number of mills 
are in operation, though the capacity 
represented is somewhat larger. ‘The 
output promises to be about 270,000 bbls. 
In the same week a year ago it was 303,- 
434 bbls. 

Some Minneapolis mills experienced in- 
creased flour sales last week, while others 
made lighter sales than in the week be- 
fore. However, an aggregate quantity 
of flour equal to the week’s output or 
better was disposed of. The 3'%4c bu 
advance in wheat Monday, on reports of 
crop damage in the Northwest, stimulat- 
ed the placing of orders with a few mills, 
but with the majority it had not the least 
effect. Nevertheless, while buyers gen- 
erally assumed an_ indifferent attitude, 
millers commonly reported a more en- 
couraging aspect as to the outlook for 
trade. Millers felt that the fact that 
buyers, when placing orders, at the same 
time gave directions, was a favorable 
symptom. ‘The mills have advanced pat- 
ents 30¢ bbl. 

Directions improved somewhat and 
more capacity is being operated in Min- 
neapolis to take care of them. 

About 4,000 bbls, mostly special pat- 
ents, were sold in Baltic markets. Ap- 
parently there was no other foreign busi- 
ness done. Bids on clears are about 20c 
bbl under what domestic markets are 
paying. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $4.80 
(75.20 per 196 lbs in wood. 

The millfeed market is rather unset- 
tled. Brokers have been looking for a 
sharp break in bran, but it does not de- 
velop. They say that buyers throughout 
the country are holding back and taking 
only small quantities, as required. 

Mills, on the other hand, report good 
consumptive demand, with sales about 
equaling: output. Some have a little bran 
to offer for prompt and July shipment, 
but are holding prices firm. 

Heavy feeds, especially standard mid- 
dlings and red dog, are in brisk demand, 
amd the output has been sold for some 
time in advance, 

Mills’ asking prices are: bran, $19.75@ 
20 per ton f.o.b. Minneapolis in 100-lb 
sacks; standard middlings, $21; flour 
middlings, $23@23.25. Red dog, in 140- 
lb sacks, is quoted at $24@24.25 per ton. 

Of the 23 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation June 20: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Geo. C, Christian & Co,, Christian mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
CC, D and H mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and F 
mills, 


The Phoenix mill will be started Wednes- 
day. 


REPORTS OF INTERIOR MILLS 


Special reports of 48 outside mills (out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth), with a 
total capacity of 38,475 bbls, show that 
in the week ending June 17, they made 
134,745 bbls of flour (representing 600,000 
bus of wheat), against 132,965 in 1910. 


TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 
The attached excerpts from confiden- 


‘tial reports reflect conditions with “out- 


side” mills: 


Flour demand very satisfactory; sell- ° 


ing more than output and shipping direc- 
tions coming in freely. No foreign in- 
quiry whatever. Selling practically total 
feed output in mixed cars at good prices 
...-Some improvement in flour but day 
run the best we can do. No chance for 
foreign business at present prices. Fair 
feed demand; prices practically un- 
changed....Can see no improvement in 
flour; prices demoralized and sales hard 
to make. No foreign. Demand for bran 
slow; good demand for middlings.... 
Better demand for flour for quick and 
future shipment. No foreign. Fair feed 
demand....Flour in fair demand. Good 
demand for feed; prices slightly stronger. 


NORTHWESTERN CROP MOVEMENT 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth for the week aggregate 1,685,000 bus, 
a net increase of 51,000. At Minneapolis 
there was an increase of 206,000 bus and 
at Duluth a decrease of 155,000. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth for the week ended Saturday, June 
17, were in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r~In store—, 


1911 1910 1909 1911 1910 

Minneapolis .. 1,314 1,137 1,133 8,812 6,491 
Duluth ...... 371 9226 55 2,690 2,173 
TOCA. ..ce5 1,685 1,363 1,188 11,402 8,664 


In 1908 the total for the two points was 
1,459,000 bus; in 1907, 1,805,000; in 1906, 
1,344,000; in 1905, 845,000. 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1910, to June 17, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1910-11 1909-10 1908-9 1907-8 

Minneapolis ... 74,373 85,649 76,107 61,747 
Waleth ... 9d 24,061 55,860 48,530 40,310 
Totals ....0 98,434 141,509 123,637 102,057 


INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is be- 
ing sold by mills at interior points in 
Minnesota, in straight or mixed ‘car lots, 
is: patent $5@5.10 per bbl, in 98 and 
49 lb sacks; straight, $4.80@4.90; clear, 
$4@4.10. For lots of less than one car 
20¢ is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at their interior points in Minnesota are 
selling millfeed in mixed cars with flour 
are $21@22 for bran in 100-lb sacks, 
$22.50@23.50 for shorts, and $26@27 for 
flour middlings. 

GREAT WESTERN ELEVATORS SOLD 

The Great Western Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, has sold its line of 70 elevators 
in North and South Dakota to a new 
company represented by H. F. Douglas, 
former manager. The property includes a 
frame terminal house of 1,500,000 bus at 
Minneapolis. The interior elevators have 
about 2,000,000 bus capacity. 

P. L. Howe, of the Imperial Elevator 
Co., in August, 1910, became manager of 
the Great Western company, the latter’s 
affairs having become complicated. 
Wealthy stockholders placed Mr. Howe 
temporarily in charge of the business, and 
now they sell out. It is stated that $375,- 
000 was the consideration. 

The new company is to be known as the 
Great Western Grain Co. The incorpo- 
rators are H. F. Douglas, G. P. Flannery, 
FE. E. Mitchell and C. A. Brown. 

ELEVATOR CONTRACTOR INDICTED 

George T. Honstain, a Minneapolis 
elevator contractor, has been indicted by 
the grand jury of Hennepin county. He 
is charged with fraudulently securing the 
signature of the Illinois Surety Co. on a 
bond. 

The trouble arises from a $50,000 loss 
which Honstain suffered as contractor in 
the erection of the large elevator of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
at Minneapolis. 

The agents of the surety company 


charge that Honstain misrepresented his 
assets to them when the bond was asked 
for. Honstain contracted to build the 
elevator for $225,000 and the final cost 
was $275,000. The milling company has 
zsked the bonding company to make good 
the $50,000 and the indictment resulted. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


George Devries, agent for the Western 
Elevator Co. at Alta, Iowa, is missing. 

J. C. Verhoeff has succeeded Spicer 
Gage.as Minneapolis representative of 
Armour & Co. 

Dwight Yerxa, Pittsburg manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visiting 
headquarters. 

Some millers, instead of asking less for 
new-crop flour, are asking a premium 
over prompt shipment. 

G. Schober, president of the Phoenix 
Mill Co., recently arrived in Minneapolis 
from his home in southern California. 

The costly experience of buyers this 
year appears to have made them decided- 


ly opposed to buying for deferred ship-. 


ment. 


F. H. Chapman, auditor of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, on 
Thursday departed for Portland, Oregon, 
and other western points on business. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice-president of The 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left for the East on Mon- 
day. He will be absent about two weeks. 


The International Grain Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has been incorporated by Harry 
F. McCarthy, Mary E. McCarthy and 
J. A. Heinrich. Capital stock, $100,000, 


W. E. Pearce, of the manufacturing 
department of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, arrived home on Sun- 
day from a two weeks’ trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The Minneapolis water power remains 
about stationary. Recent rains have 
prevented a decline in the volume of wa- 
ter in the river, and there is about enough 
now to meet the requirements of the mills 
under their leases. 


W. J. Hartzell and Charles M. Boyn- 
ton, formerly associated with the Van 
Duzen-Harrington Co., are now princi- 
pals in a $100,000 fruit land project at 
Medford, Oregon. Mr. Hartzell is man- 
ager of the company. 


Herbert F, Robertson, of a fake bro- 
kerage firm calling itself Vaughan & Co., 
Minneapolis, indicted several years ago 
for fraudulently using the mails, being 
apprehended last week, was taken to state 
prison to serve two years. 


Juan Buelinckx, manager of a large 
mill at Buenos Aires, Argentine Repub- 
lic, will be in the United States in Au- 
gust and among the cities he will visit 
will be Minneapolis. He is at the head 
of a very large concern in his country. 


J. B. Gould, flour salesman, Sunbury, 
Pa., on Feb. 15 was taken ill and since 
then has been in a serious condition. 
While he is now on the way to recovery, 
it will be quite a long time before he 
gets his full strength and becomes able 
to resume work. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


J. W. Larson, miller, is now with the 
Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

W. S. Jordan, a miller formerly of 
Minneapolis, is temporarily in the city. 

Millwrights have finished overhauling 
the Albert Lea, Minn.,; mill, and it is 
ready for operation. 

I. P. Schei has become interested in 
the mill at Wheaton, Minn., and will 
take charge of it. M. L. Welch, of Buf- 
falo, is interested. 

Joseph L. Willford, well known in the 
millfurnishing trade at Minneapolis, has 
invented a process for tempering wheat 
by the gradual application of heated air 
and water. For it uniformity of temper- 
ing and resultant benefits are claimed. 
Special apparatus is used in the applica- 
tion. Patents covering the process and 
apparatus are about to be issued. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis wheat stocks decreased 
50,000 bus for the week. This leaves 
stocks today (June 20) about 8,760,000 
bus. 

The feeling is gaining ground, that un- 
like last year, the Northwest will carry 
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over a large quantity of wheat into the 
new crop year. 


Minneapolis mills last week ground a)- 
proximately 1,175,000 bus of wheat. Re- 
ceipts (less shipments) were 882,000 bus, 
against 711,000 in 1910. 

Wheat movement in the Northwest is 
normal for this season. Farmers are 
selling practically all they are hauling 
to country‘stations. Elevator men sa, 
that a sharp break now, following the 
advance, would undoubtedly result «in 
heavy deliveries, as they believe that 
farmers still have a lot of wheat back. 


CEREALS AND FEED 
Strength in corn and oats has ad 
vanced cracked corn and ground feed 
75c@$1 per ton. 


Though brokers are asking $18.50 
18.75 per ton for bran f.o.b. Minneapoli. 
in 100-lb sacks, mills claim to be selling 
freely at $19.75@20. 


Screenings are dull and hard to move. 
Prices, however, are unchanged, with th: 
exception of fine flaxseed screening.. 
which are $1 per ton lower. 

G. J. Viehman, who has had charge 0! 
the screenings department of the Atwood 
Stone Co., Minneapolis, for two years, oi 
July 1 will engage in business on his ow: 
account at 73 Chamber of Commerce, wu 
der name of Viehman Grain Co. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

J. E. Anderson, travelling agent of tiv: 
Big Four, was in Minneapolis last week 

Forty-eight “outside” mills last week 
shipped 4,155 bbls ‘of flour to foreiy: 
countries, against 920 in 1910. 

The Interstate Commerce Commissivi 
has issued an order reducing freight rates 
on malt from Minneapolis to Fort Wor!!), 
Texas, from 53c to 38c per 100 lbs. 


At a recent meeting of the Centr: 
Traffic Association in Chicago, the ques- 
tion of an increased differential betwe:n 
lake and all-rail rates on flour was coi- 
sidered. One official was present to re)~ 
resent the trunk lines and lake carriers, 
and he gave the meeting to understan«| 
that the differentials should remain: 
they are. Local millers are not very muc!i 
pleased at the slight consideration ac- 
corded this matter. 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted |) 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 1()) 
Ibs, June 20, were for prompt shipment, 
(14 days): To London, 27.50; Liverpoo!, 
24.50; Glasgow, 28.50; Amsterdam, 29.50): 
Rotterdam, 28.00; Bristol, 27.50; Leith, 
27.50; Copenhagen, 35.00; Christiania. 
35.00; Antwerp, 29.50; Baltic basis, 34.00; 
Hamburg, 32.50; Hull, 30.75; Neweastle. 
31.50; Bremen, 29.50; Dublin, 30.50; Be! 
fast, 30.00; Dundee, 31.50; Aberdeen, 
31.50; Manchester, 28.50; Southampton. 
29.50. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis oil mills report urgent in 
quiry from abroad for linseed oil cake. 
for both prompt and deferred shipment 
Temporarily, however, local mills are ou! 
of the market. Prices are nominal a! 
$29.50 per 2,000 lbs f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Linseed oil meal is quiet. Prices are 
firm at $31.50 ton f.o.b. mills, in car lots 

Raw linseed oil is in fair request at 82 
per gallon f.o.b. Minneapolis, car lots. 

The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Min 
neapolis, on June 17 received a car 0! 
flaxseed from India. It was the first de 
livery on a lot of about 100,000 bus pur 
chased at Calcutta. The seed was shippe:! 
via the Continent. The duty of 25c |» 
was paid by the crushers, but most « 
this will be recovered under a drawbac'! 
provision in exporting the cake. 

REORGANIZES FEED DEPARTMENT 

The Atwood-Stone Co., Minneapolis. 
has reorganized its feed department. Aft 
er July 1, it will be in charge of Georg 
G. Riegger. In addition to screening: 
of which the company makes a specialty 
a full line of other feed will be handled 


SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 


Southwestern grain dealers are offeriny 
new crop No. 2 hard wheat, for ship- 
ment to Minneapolis after July 15, at 2c 
under to 2c over Minneapolis July. ‘his 
price, however, is prohibitive. Buyers 
would not bid over 6c under July. 

Receivers here do not look for any 
business in southwestern wheat until the 
crop begins to move. After that, prices 
will undoubtedly adjust themselves to 4 
trading basis. 
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The flour trade shows no improvement. 
Millers are only having occasional - in- 
quiries for mixed cars for immediate 
shipment. The business is almost wholly 
limited to the established trade. This is 
due to the fact that buyers are only 
buying enough flour to hold them over 
until the new crop. Buyers in the East 
are showing very little interest in old 
wheat flour and mills are having little or 
no inquiry for new wheat flour. Millers 
do not look for any new business until 
after the new crop opens up. Buyers are 
rather bearish on flour prices. : 

Export business is also very dull. Some 
mills have had inquiries from buyers on 
the other side, but when they wire them 
their prices they receive no answer and 
consequently do not know how much out 
of line they are. 

The feed business with local mills has 
been very good the last week. This was 
due to the fact that mills are running 
light and have not made much feed. A 
large part of the feed has been sold for 
shipment to Oklahoma and Texas. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills for the 
weck was 19,500 bbls, representing 24 per 
cent of capacity, as compared with 31,- 
900 bbls, or 39 per cent, the week pre- 
vious, and 41,000 bbls, or 53 per cent, a 
year ago. 


NO PROFIT IN THEM 


Following is the view of southwestern 
Missouri millers regarding new crop flour 
sales, as expressed in a recent circular by 
W. H. Marshall, secretary of the South- 
west Missouri Millers’ Association: 

“The bearish feeling of millers which 
became pronounced at the opening of 
spring seems as well defined now as ever. 
New crops generally bring new-crop 
sales, calculated to relieve the lethargy 
of the closing season, but reports indi- 
cate millers are reluctant to accept the 
business except for reasonable shipments. 
Millers contend their only hedge against 
long-drawn-out sales is in buying wheat, 
and have opened their eyes to the fact 
such sales create wheat buying so out of 
proportion to legitimate requirements 
that their home market is continually 
held at a premium, and the harm done 
is realized when futures are -canceled, at 
which time it dawns upon the miller that 
his stock is not only owned high, but al- 
so business done in the meantime was on 
inflated values so far as wheat was con- 
cerned.” 


THE HALF-YEAR 


The last half of the 1910-11 crop year, 
ending next week, has undoubtedly been, 
with a single possible exception, the most 
disastrous season ever experienced by 
millers in the Southwest. 

Only relatively few mills have made 
any money. A part of these are mills with 
excellently established trade on mill 
brands; the other part is made up of 
millers who anticipated the declining 
market and went heavily short on their 
sales. There are not many of the latter 
sort, for, even with the constant decline, 
there was an equally constant fear on all 
sides that the bottom was near at hand, 
and millers generally preferred to keep 
up on their wheat safeguards rather than 
to go short on their sales. A part of this 
feeling was doubtless due to the report- 
ed sho in the Kansas crop, officially 
estimated at 60 million bus. This figure 
promised, on its face, a spring shortage. 
The wheat, however, outlasted the proph- 
ecles, partly because the size of the crop 


was manifestly underestimated and part- 
ly because the large crops of Texas and 

Kklahoma caused an almost entire ab- 
sence of the drain on Kansas supplies to 
meet the requirements of millers in those 
states. 

The six months’ period began with an 
overbought flour market and declining 
ecies, partly because the size of the crop 
those same conditions. There was not a 
day in the entire period when there was 


_any real zest in the demand for flour. 


Sales were made in a dragging, lifeless 
fashion, and, to a very large degree, with- 
out fair profit to the sellers. 

Exception is noted of the mills with 
well-established trade on mill brands. 
There is a constantly increasing num- 
ber of such concerns in the Southwest, 
mills reasonably independent of chang- 
ing trade conditions. These mills have, 
for the most part, done a steady-going 
and fairly profitable business. However, 
not every one has escaped the long-con- 


. tinued dullness and some of the keenest 


and best millers in the state have com- 
plained bitterly of trade conditions. ; 

There was, in the period, a totally un- 
precedented amount of trouble with de- 
faulted contracts. Scarcely a miller es- 
caped these experiences, and some were 
forced to accept large cancellations, with 
virtually nothing to recompense them for 
the loss. The repudiating buyers were 
among all classes, from the biggest east- 
ern distributers to the smallest Arkansas 
general store. 

One bright spot was the continued fine 
demand and high price for feed. Prob- 
ably all of the gain through high sales of 
offal was given to the flour buyer, but the 
feed price was always a source of satis- 
faction to millers, even if it did not ma- 
terially swell their deposit memoranda. 

The prospect for the new season is ex- 
cellent. A fair, if not a bountiful, crop 
of wheat is virtually assured for Kansas 
and Oklahoma. The quality is certain to 
be better than last year’s crop, which was 
below average in gluten content. Oklahoma 
and Texas have short crops and are not 
in as good position as last year, but the 
best money has not always been made by 
the millers of those states in years of big 
local harvests. One bad feature of short- 
ages in the two states to the south is 
that the millers, in drawing upon Kansas 
supplies, are likely to put prices in that 
state so high as to handicap southern 
Kansas millers. 

A most promising feature is that, up 
to the present, little or no new crop flour 
has been sold. Markets will not be 
jammed with new-crop contracts before 
the wheat is cut, as has happened more 
than once in the past. 


WHEAT TRAINS IN THE SUMMER 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is 
the first southwestern road to announce 
definite plans for running wheat trains 
over its lines. Definite arrangements have 
been made by that road to start a train 
out over its Kansas lines about the mid- 
dle of July. The train will carry nine 
ears, including exhibition cars, lecture 
cars and a special flat car for demonstra- 
tion of machinery for use in ground prep- 
aration. After traversing the Kansas 
lines, it will be sent into Oklahoma. 

Failure of wheat over a large part of 
Kansas this year was due to drouth. At 
the Hays experiment station, adjoining 
plots of wheat clearly showed the relative 
effects of dry weather on wheat seeded 
in the ordinary way and wheat sown in 
properly prepared seed beds. The har- 
vest from these neighboring plots will be 
used to demonstrate the value of the 
right sort of farming. 

The Rock Island is co-operating with 
the officials of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College and of the Fort Hays sta- 
tion. H. M. Cottrell, agricultural com- 
missioner of the road, is in charge. 


Other southwestern lines are planning 
special wheat trains, and it is probable 
that all of the principal roads will un- 
dertake more or less work in this di- 
rection before autumn seeding time. 


WHAT WILL TEXAS DO? 


An interesting suggestion is made by 
a southern Kansas miller as to the prob- 
able effect on Kansas wheat prices of 
the wheat shortage in Oklahoma and Tex- 
as. When those states have a short crop, 
the inroads of their millers on Kansas 
supplies usually operates to put wheat to 
a premium over the Kansas City market 
in that state. Last year, with large crops 
in both the southern states, Kansas wheat 
prices were in normal relation to this 
market practically the whole year. 

This year, Oklahoma will undoubtedly 
draw largely from Kansas and will cre- 
ate a price issue in the southern and 
central parts of the state. According to 
the miller referred to, however, Texas is 
not likely to pull much on Kansas sup- 
plies. Millers in Texas prefer soft wheat 
when they can get it. This year, with a 
very large crop of soft red wheat and 
the market in a much lower than normal 
relation to hard winter, Texas buying is 
likely to be more in evidence in Missouri, 
and St. Louis and Kansas City terminals. 
Millers in southern Kansas will be very 
glad if the situation so develops. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Reports for 36 mills in the Southwest 
outside of Kansas City, with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 137,700 bbls, show a flour out- 
turn for last week of 67,400 bbls, repre- 
senting 49 per cent of capacity. The 
previous week mills with a° weekly ca- 
pacity of 140,400 bbls turned out 67,861, 
representing 48 per cent of capacity. A 
year ago mills with a weekly capacity of 
94,800 bbls turned out 56,653, represent- 
ing 60 per cent of capacity. 

Export shipment by reporting mills 
were 3,979 bbls last week, 4,585 the week 
previous and 2,850 a year ago. 

The condition of the trade is indicated 
by the following extracts from confiden- 
tial reports: 

Not much doing....No change....Fair 
canes Fair and improving.....Fair..... 
Only fair..... Poor..... Very quiet..... 
Good....Very poor....Some better.... 
“Worser”’....Fair....Slow..... Some in- 
quiry for new wheat flour....Quiet.... 
Slow....Very good on regular trade.... 
Good....Fair....Fair....Quiet.....Fair 
Slow....Little better....Slow..... Slow 
....Very quiet....Running half time.... 
Fair. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 

Aetna Mill & Elevator Co., Wellington. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton. 

Claflin Mill & Blevator Co., Claflin. 

Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., Ellsworth. 

Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

Kaw Milling Co., Topeka. 

Wm, Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 

Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas City. 

Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Lindsborg Milling & Elev. Co., Lindsborg. 

Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

J. C, Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Moses Bros. Mill & Elev. Co., Great Bend. 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 

Plainville Mill & Elevator Co., Plainville. 

Pratt Mill & Elevator Co., Pratt. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 

Russell Milling Co., Russell. 

St. John Mill & Power Co., St. John. 

J. R. Soden, Emporia. 

Universal Mill Co., Claflin. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. 

Wellington Mig. & Elev. Co., Wellington. 

Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Whitewater Mill & Elev Co., Whitewater. 

Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center. 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 

NEBRASKA 


Brown Milling Co., Fremont. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

NOTES 

The southwestern office of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad has been moved from 
room 208, Exchange Building, to larger 
quarters in suite 249 of the same build- 
ing. 

J. P. Prescott, formerly manager of 
the Kansas City Milling Co. and still 
widely known among millers, left last 
week for two months on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Only scattering members of the party 
from the Southwest to the Niagara Falls 
convention had returned home up to to- 


719 


day. Several of the millers planned to 
remain in the East for several days visit- 
ing their trade connections. 


Millwright work in the Southwest this 
spring and summer has been unusually 
light. With the recent completion of the 
Red Star mill at Wichita, the only im- 
portant jobs in view are the new mill 
of the Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
Lawrence, and the capacity increase of 
the Yost Milling Co., Wilson, Kansas. 
There are a few small mill jobs under 
way. R. E. Sterrine. 





NEW ORLEANS 


The flour situation changed but little 
last week. The unsettled condition of 
the wheat market has given buyers little 
confidence in present quotations and pur- 
chasing is confined to immediate wants. 
Scarcely any business has been worked 
for the new crop, as buyers are afraid to 
contract for deferred delivery. The ma- 
jority of the large bakers as well as the 
wholesale dealers were on the wrong side 
of the market last year and are now 
very conservative and afraid to contract 
ahead. 

Kansas mills are irregular in their 
quotations, prices on new wheat flours 
having a wide range. On the close 80 to 
85 per cent patents were held at $4.20@ 
4.25 in sacks, with the inside quotation 
$4.10. Old wheat flours are quoted at 
5@10c per bbl higher. Oklahoma mills 
are: offering 95 per cent patents, July 
shipment, at $3.90@3.95. The demand 
was quiet, not much interest being shown. 

Some orders for hard spring wheat 
flours were placed on a basis of $4.85 per 
bbl during the week, but trade was limit- 
ed to cover wants where flour was not 
baking satisfactorily. Quotations on the 
close were 10@l5c per bbl under the 
previous week, standard patents being 
offered at $4.80@4.95 per bbl in cotton 
sacks. 

Soft winter wheat mills reduced prices 
10c per bbl, and were free offerers of 
patents in cottons at $4.15 on the close. 
There was a somewhat better demand, 
due to the fact that stocks were low. 

Local quotations show off 5@10c per 
bbl. Jobbing demand was dull. Prices 
follow, basis 98-Ib cotton or 140-lb jute 
bags: hard spring patents, $4.85@5; 
straights, $4.70@4.80; hard winter pat- 
ents, $4.40@4.50; straights, $4.30@4.40; 
clears, $3.30@3.40; soft winter patents, 
$4.30@4.35; straights, $4.20@4.25; extra 
fancy, $3.80@3.90. 

There was little activity in millfeed. 
Offerings were freer, but buyers were 
purchasing just enough to cover actual 
needs. [Illinois mills on the close were 
asking $1.16@1.18 for bran. Kansas mills 
were offering at $1.17@1.18. 

Cottonseed products quotations were 
steady and show no change. Little export 
business was done, prices being out of 
line. Quotations: choice cottonseed cake, 
$26@26.25 per ton of 2,240 Ibs; prime, 
$25@25.25; choice cottonseed meal, $28.25 
@28.50; prime, $27.25@27.50. 

Exports: Belfast, 11,200 sacks meal 
and 1,046 sacks cake. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Belfast, 1,496 sacks flour; Colon, 650 
sacks flour and 500 sacks bran. 

NOTES 

The charter of the Mississippi Valley, 
South American & Orient Steamship Co. 
was filed in New Orleans on June 15. 
Capital stock, $3,000,000. It is the in- 
tention of the company to put in a line 
of steamers between New Orleans, Brazil 
and the Argentine. 

Advices received from Philadelphia this 
week state that the Voris Baking Co., of 
New Orleans, has consolidated with the 
General Baking Co., of New York. A. 
Voris, president of the Voris Baking Co., 
stated that the New Orleans office had 
not received particulars, but a deal had 
been pending. The Voris Baking Co. 
was formerly operated under the name of 
the Middleton Baking Co., and has the 
largest baking capacity in this city. 

H. T. Lawier, Jr. 

New Orleans, June 19. 


The Caldwell (Idaho) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has sued the Davison Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., of Boise, Idaho, for 
$3,154 damages for default on flour con- 
tract. Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
purchased the flour Jan. 18, 1910, but re- 
fused to take delivery. 
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Business in prompt flour is very light. 
Buyers requiring special brands are buy- 
ing stingily in an attempt to reduce 
stocks to the lowest possible stage owing 
to the imminence of new-crop values. 
There is a meager business existing with 
buyers in middle states supplying family 
trade, and the residue of clears and low 
grade is difficult to dispose of. 

There is a moderate inquiry for new- 
crop flour for shipment as late as Sep- 
tember, but bids are far below what mills 
are willing to sell for and they not only 
do not seek inquiry for forward flour 
but discourage it. 

Wheat quotations are little removed 
from the level of the previous week. The 
December option alone showed strength, 
the nearer options and cash wheat mov- 
ing narrowly. 

There is little doing in export. The 
few cables passing are regarded more as 
an effort on the part of importers to 
keep in touch with the sentiment of mills 
than as indicating any genuine intention 
of buying. The little export being done 
is by the larger jobbers, who are furnish- 
ing mixtures or bastard blends to buy- 
ers who will not pay the price of anything 
as good as straight. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of St. Louis mills for 
the week ending Saturday, June 17, was 
24,800 bbls, compared with 18,800 the 
previous week and 20,600 a year ago, 
Outside mills the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis made 30,000 bbls of flour, 
compared with 27,000 the previous week 
and 29,792 last year. 


THE HARVEST 

A car of new red winter wheat arrived 
in St. Louis Friday. It was the first of 
the new crop to arrive here. It was 
shipped by the Goodin Grain Co., 
Charleston, Mo., to the C. H. Albers 
Commission Co., St. Louis. It graded 
No. 2 red and weighed 59 lbs. It was 
purchased for 9114¢. 

The first arrival was the earliest in a 
decade. Harvest is rapidly being finished 
throughout Illinois and Missouri, prac- 
tically all the cutting having been done 
in the southern portions of both states 
and completed in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. ‘This is a fortnight earlier than the 
average period for cutting. A closer 
view of the yield obtained in the cutting 
indicates that those who held optimistic 
views of the crop outlook will not be dis- 
appointed. Some wheat, it is true, which 
was not so well matured when the un- 
seasonable heat and drouth attacked it in 
May and which did not share in the small 
amount of rainfall subsequently, shriv- 
eled in the ripening. The proportion of 
such wheat, however, is small and gen- 
erally throughout this whole region wheat 
ripened quickly, but without any material 
deterioration. 

Samples of new wheat which have 
been exhibited here are excellent. It is 
considered that the yield will be large 
and the general quality good. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is a dull market. Spring wheat 
mills are underselling winter wheat mills 
generally, and mainly in the big buying 
centers of New England and the middle 
Atlantic states. Winter wheat mills are 
able to sell only to the middle states and 
the Southwest. 

NOTES 

G, W. Kahle, representing the Ameri- 
can Bag Co., of Memphis, Tenn., made a 
brief visit to St. Louis last week. 





Elmo Marsh, of the Marco Mills, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., was in St. Louis last week. 
Marco Mills is a new corn plant of 1,200 
bbls capacity, recently built by the Ess- 
mueller Mill Furnishing Co. 

A. Hildebrant, of Kansas City, who 
has been in charge of millwright work for 
the Marco Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark., was in 
St. Louis last week and left immediately 
for other work which will engage him for 
a month or longer. 

George Schoening, of the Columbia 
(1ll.) Star Milling Co., was in town last 
week and said the wheat harvest was on 
in earnest about Columbia, and that the 


carloads. No change has been made in 
local quotations as yet, but the usual 
amount of cutting by outside mills con- 
tinues to be reported and it is only a 
matter of a few days when there will be 
a drop. 

No offerings of rye flour in this mar- 
ket, and bakers would pay $6.50@7 for 
pure. 

Millfeeds are unsettled, asking prices 
for spot bran being generally above 
$22.25. The situation, however, is chang- 
ing, the market showing considerable 
strength the past few days as the trade is 
buying ahead. Middlings are scarce, with 
most mills asking $2 above bran. The 
general feeling is that millfeeds of all 
kinds are going higher until the mills get 
a fresh start. 

Corn-meal feeds are stronger and there 
was quite a good demand late last week 
from sections which have been taking 
little or none for some time past. 

Hominy feed is easier, the mills offer- 
ing more liberally for shipment. Trade 
is only fair. 

Gluten feed prices are settled for some 
time to come. 

Red dog flour is in better request and 
firmer. 

White corn goods active and firm. 





INTERIOR OF THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER HOUSE 


heads were large and well developed, that 
the berries were well filled and plump 
and the yield would be satisfactory and 
in volume. 


A prominent southern Illinois miller 
from a good wheat section, who was in 
town last week, said that the hot, dry 
weather had injured much of the wheat 
in territory contiguous to his home. He 
thought, however, that there would prob- 
ably be a normal yield, though prospects 
are not so good as three weeks since. 

' Tuomas M. Srerirne. 





BUFFALO 


Between the little new business and 
old sales the mills here just manage to 
keep going, with a day or two lost now 
and again. 

A discouraging feature at the moment 
is the fact that one or two mills, with 
several northwestern — representatives, 
have started in to offer new-crop flour. 

While it is said that the big buyers are 
refusing to consider that class of trading 
at present, there is little doubt but what 
inducements will be offered before long 
to make such purchases attractive. As 
it is, some speculative buying has been 
done and it is creating no little unrest 
among the millers in this section who 
have indulged in that game for two years 

ast. 

The regular trade is taking only what 
it needs, as prices have been cheaper 
with every purchase. Shipping direc- 
tions are better than for several weeks 
past, but nearly every miller has a liberal 
stock of flour on hand and is anxious to 
move it. 

Prices are from 10 to 15c lower on pat- 
ents and only slightly easier for clears in 


Rolled oats fairly steady, with a good 
demand, principally for package goods. 

Oat hulls are held at $9 per ton Buf- 
falo, and ground at $12 per ton. There 
was some business under these prices. 


THE OUTPUT 


The flour production of the Buffalo 
mills dropped to 75,500 bbls last week, or 
5,500 bbls less than the previous week. 
From all indications there will be a fur- 
ther falling off this week. 

NOTES 

A. Cavanagh, of Winnipeg, was on 
*change last week. 

Total grain receipts at this port for the 
season, so far, were 25,952,000 bus; last 
year, 22,178,000 bus. 

No. 1 northern wheat sold in Buffalo at 
the close of last week at 9714¢ c.i.f., 
against $1.101, on the same day last year. 

Receipts of flour at Buffalo from June 
1 to 17 were 276,900 bbls; last year, 439,- 
446; showing a falling off of 162,546 bbls. 

F. G. Crowell, of the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was a guest of Charles 
Kennedy, of the Kennedy Grain Co., last 
week. 

Stocks of corn here are reported at 
about 750,000 bus, but this represents 
only part of the quantity held in the ele- 
vators. 

James Casey has sold the Red Mill, 
with water power included, situated on 
the north side of Indian River, at The- 
resa, N. Y., to Dr. F. L. Santway. 

Canal boats are moving again and for- 
warders are taking grain to supply the 
big fleet which is beginning to arrive here 
today. Rates are unchanged: wheat, 414c¢, 
and oats 24%c to New York. 
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Receipts of Canadian grain at this port 
last week were 432,333 bus of wheat and 
127,601 bus of oats, making 1,421,900 bus 
for the month so far. Last year there 
were no receipts of grain from Canadian 
ports from May until the end of Septem- 
ber. 

Farmers in this state are beginning to 
sell their wheat, now that prices are 
down to 82@83c at the mill door. They 
refused to accept 92@93c per bu a few 
weeks ago. Country mills are not buying 
spring wheat in this market in conse- 
quence. 

Stocks of wheat here are reported to 
be 2,220,000 bus, which includes No. 2 red 
and No. 2 hard from Chicago. This is be- 
ing offered, but only a few sales were 
made at the prices asked, viz: 3c over 
Chicago September for No. 2 red and 4c 
over the same option for No. 2 hard. 

E. BaneGasser. 

Buffalo, June 19. 





HEAD OF THE LAKES 


Duluth-Superior mills are doing some 
business in small orders, the hand-to- 
mouth buying characterizing current 
trade. Local mills are not attempting to 
quote new-crop flour, but have inquiry for 
such prices. In spite of the southwestern 
crop damage talk, buyers continue bear- 
ish. Shipping directions are coming in 
gradually. Macaroni flour continues to 
move in a satisfactory way. 

Importers send in a few scattering bids 
for flour, but as they are out of line, no 
business results. 

Two mills ran last week and made 11, 
585 bbls of flour, against 3,300 the pre 
vious week and 11,090 a year ago. Two 
were running at opening of present week 

The demand for feed for July ship 
ment is good, but current trade is light, 
owing to small supplies. 


NOTES 


A cargo of spring wheat was’ sold las! 


week to go to Chicago. 

D. A. Willard, of the John Miller Co., 
has been elected a director of the Board 
of Trade. 

H. J. Coney, of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Buffalo, is in the West looking up 
flax crop conditions. 

John A. Todd, of the Kenkel-Todd Co.. 
was married Thursday last at Aitkin 
Minn., to Miss Frances Krech. 

Lake traffic continues at very low vol 
ume. It is estimated that there are 500 
boats in port today that have not carrie« 
a cargo since last year. 


Hans Sorenson, Saturday, was showing 
samples of wheat from Lisbon, N. D.. 
that were 32 inches long. They showed 
indications of heading. 

July flaxseed took a great tumble today 
(June 19), declining 22c without a trad 
and closing 21c lower. Both oil and seed 
supplies are said to be larger than a year 
ago. 

Elevator buyers reduced the premium 
over July on cash wheat last week, but 
the mills are paying 14c over for No. | 
northern. No. 1 durum is unchanged al 
July price and flaxseed at 1c under July. 
Oats are unchanged at ¥,c under Chicago 
July. Rye is 3c lower and barley un 
changed. 

Ames-Brooks Co., Duluth: Export busi- 
ness in wheat last week was fair, but 
mostly in Manitoba. The surprising thing 
is that Manitoba old crop is in decided 
request abroad for mixing purposes and 
brings very high premiums, much abov: 
what Duluth No. 1 northern would cos! 
delivered there. Durums are also in good 
demand abroad, but it is almost impossi 
ble to offer from here. Total stocks 0! 
durum are down now to about 150,000 
bus. No business in new-crop wheat, al 
though winter from the cheaper souther! 
ports, like Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
has been worked in a small way. New- 
crop spring does not attract attention, 
importers apparently expecting supplies 
this fall to be rather large. 

F. G. Carrson. 

Duluth, Minn., June 19. 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s exports 
of flour and wheat from America at 2,- 
070,000 bus, against 1,634,000 last year. 
Since July 1, exports approximate 119.- 
255,000 bus, against 139,836,000 in 1909-10. 
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‘he decline in the price of wheat has 
not brought any increase in the volume 
of trading in flour. Several large houses 
stated that they had sold almost nothing 
the past few days and that buyers were 
so imbued with the idea of low prices for 
wheat this season they were buying just 
as little as they possibly could. The 
eastern sentiment seems to be very bear- 
ish. One reason for this is possibly the 
lack of export interest; the slow trade 
conditions also have a considerable in- 
fluence, and buyers of winter wheat flour 
have been influenced by the very favor- 
able conditions for winter wheat in the 
entire eastern belt. The spring wheat 
situation is also affected very materially 
by the prospects for the crop, and the 
steadily growing belief, as the season ad- 
vanees, that there will be a record out- 
turn for spring wheat. 

The market is quiet and fairly steady 
at the lower range of prices. There is, 
however, no activity of demand and lit- 
tle interest in forward delivery of stuff. 
"he general expectation here is that the 
prices for new flour will be only a little 
under the price of the old. 


EXPORT TRADE 


The export trade in wheat has de- 
veloped somewhat more activity on the re- 
cent decline. There was a fairly good 
business reported in durum and Mani- 
toba wheat, possibly the result of the 
weakening in Winnipeg prices on Mani- 
toba wheat and the reported willingness 
of Winnipeg to sell cash wheat at a con- 
cession under the future. The business in 
red wheat was about 12 loads from Balti- 
more to Liverpool. This was old wheat. 
‘he Baltimore market. for No. 2 red has 
been around 91e recently, or about 4c 
under New York: The fact that at the 
low prices there was no business in new 
wheat, was a bearish factor. 

The development of some interest this 
week has had a rather reassuring effect. 
Export bids on wheat have recently 
shown a steadier tone, and the persistent 
relative strength of Europe, compared 
with the American markets, is attracting 
a great deal of attention in export circles, 
The advices received here do not indi- 
cate a bumper crop abroad, and if prices 
are not too high, there seems to be a 
chance for export business in rather large 
volume this fall. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The reports which have been received 
here of late, from Pennsylvania have 
been very favorable. The rains of the 
past 10 days have changed the eastern 
conditions, and there is a distinct im- 
provement in the situation in the way of 
checking the backward development of 
some sections, and some improvement in 
others, 


CHAS, LACEY PLUMB CO. TO EXTEND 


Rumors have been current for some 
lime on the New York Produce floor 
that the Chas. Lacey Plumb Co., intends 
to materially enlarge its business. It is 
asserted that Henry L. Little, formerly 
connected with the Pillsbury company, 
will be identified with Chas. Lacey Plumb 
Co. and that several important north- 
western and Canadian flour accounts will 
be taken over in conjunction with numer- 
ous corn-meal accounts. 

The local office refused to deny or af- 
firm the rumors, although practically ad- 
mitting the prospects of ‘important 
changes in the very near future. 


NEW GRAIN AND FLOUR COMMITTEE 


The new grain committee of the New 
York Produce Exchange this year con- 
sists of W. H. Kemp, Yale Kneeland, 
W. Riemschnider, A. C. Field and Will- 
iam Beally. 

The members of the flour committee 
are: Alfred Romer, G. A. Zabriskie, E. 
Meyers Bogert, EK. F. Siney and H. F. 
Bruning. A. L. Russett. 





BOSTON 

There is considerable pressure to sell 
spring wheat flours for prompt shipment. 
The majority of the mills have reduced 
values 10c per bbl, but there are still a 
number who are willing to make further 
reductions in order to do business more 
freely. The results have not been satis- 
factory and, aside from an_ occasional 
car, the quantity of flour sold has been 
small. Buyers are still of the belief that 


guests of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Two years ago the Boston organ- 
ization visited the Chicago association, 
and the trip last week was in the nature 
of a reciprocal visit. 

The party arrived on Tuesday evening, 
June 13, and on Wednesday were taken 
on an automobile trip along the North 
Shore, being given a banquet at the Al- 
gonquin Club in the evening, followed 
later by a visit to the “Pop Concert” in 
Symphony Hall. Thursday morning a 
steamer took the entire party of visitors 
and members of the chamber, to the num- 
ber of 500, on a trip to the Fore River 
Iron Works at Weymouth, where the 
launching of the United States torpedo 
destroyer, Scorpion, was witnessed. A 
lunch was served, followed by a trip to 
Gloucester and a dinner in the palm 
garden at Paragon Park, at which sev- 
eral congressmen were present. On Fri- 
day, automobile trips to the various his- 
torical points in Boston and vicinity were 
made, followed in the evening by a grand 
banquet at the Hotel Somerset, which 
wound. up three strenuous days, both for 
visitors and entertainers. The Chicago 
party left at 1 a. m. Saturday on a spe- 
cial train for Chicago, evidently much 
pleased with their trip. 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 


In the $25,000,000 combination of bak- 
ing establishments throughout the coun- 
try, which was announced in New York 
June 14, are two of the largest of the 
Boston bakeries. They are the J. G. & 





POWER HOUSE, 


it may be to their advantage to wait un- 
til the new-crop flour is marketed. New 
orders are limited and far from what 
they should be at this time of the year. 
As there are more sellers than buyers 
the market is in favor of the latter. 

Old wheat flours for prompt shipment 
have declined 10c per bbl from a week 
ago. The best Minneapolis mills are 
only holding at $5.40 per bbl, in wood, 
and intimate that a further reduction 
would readily be made if the opportunity 
offered to do any business. The best 
Minneapolis flours would, doubtless, be 
sold at $5.25, in wood, if there was a 
chance to get bids. Good spring 
wheat country flours are offered freely at 
less than $5 per bbl, in wood, while the 
general list is quoted at $5@5.10. Best 
country spring patents are slow sellers 
at $5.30, and if millers want to move 
this grade of patent a lower price will 
have to be made. 

Spring wheat flour, new crop ship- 
ment, is slow of sale, with the views of 
the trade not so high as they were a few 
days ago. It is doubtful if $4.60 per 
bbl, in jute, the prevailing quotation for 
new patents last week, could be obtained 
today. About $4.50 in jute is the general 
asking price, with $4.80@4.90 in wood. 

Soft winter flours show little change 
from last week, although the tone is a 
shade easier. Trading is of moderate 
volume. Little difference is made in 
prices on new and old wheat. Not much 
inquiry for patents, but pastry flour is 
in fair demand. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are dull, 
with no material change in the situation. 
The trade is showing little interest and 
prices are nominal. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Members of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, to the number of 135, made a 
three days’ visit to Boston last week as 


NIAGARA FALLS 


B. S. Ferguson Co., and the George G. 
Fox Co. Together, they turn out 100,000 
loaves of bread and 50,000 pies and cakes 
daily, They employ 600 hands. Both con- 
cerns passed out of the hands of their 
former owners June 17. 


BAKERY FAILURE 


The failure is announced of Philander 
C. Veazie, baker, Chelsea, Mass. The 
liabilities are reported as $3,626, and the 
assets as $2,035. 


Recent visitors on ’change were 'T. 
Morgan Bowen, assistant manager Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth; John 
F, Enns, secretary Enns Milling Co., In- 
man, Kansas; W. H. Duffett, miller, 
Rochester, N. Y; G. F. Booth, Buffalo; 
E. Nattkemper and H. A. Crossland, 
Indianapolis; Gerald Martin and George 
Sawyer, Minneapolis. 

Louis W. DePass. 

Boston, June 19. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is weak and unsettled 
as a result of the late decline in wheat. 
Buyers lack confidence and are unwilling 
to operate except for actual wants while 
holders, on the other hand, are anxious 
to sell and, in many cases, have made 
concessions in order to do so. 

Sales of standard spring patent were 
made as low as $4.70@4.75 per 196 lbs 
in wood and it was difficult at the close 
to exceed the latter rate, though the mills 
were generally asking $4.90@5. In clear 
and straight there was little or nothing 
doing and values were largely nominal. 

Kansas flours were also dull and large- 
ly nominal on a basis of $4@4.35 per 196 
lbs in sacks. Winters were weaker with 
sales of straight at $3.70@3.95 per 196 
Ibs in wood as to quality. Other grades 
were neglected. 


721 


The city mills reported a dull trade 
with prices ruling in buyers’ favor. 


NOTES 


Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were Charles Kennedy and Robert 
Kennedy of the grain firm of Charles 
Kennedy & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Although it was stated in dispatches 
from New York that the Freihofer Vien- 
na Baking Co. was included in the list 
of bakeries incorporated under the name 
of the General Baking Co., William 
Freihofer, a member of the firm em- 
phatically denied that the Freihofer com- 
pany had any connection with the com- 
bine. Louis J. Kolb said that the com- 
bine could make no difference to the 
trade generally; that no independent bak- 
er could be injured. He declared that the 
effect of the combine on the output of 
the 21 firms that united could not be de- 
termined at once, and added that his 
firm was in nowise affected, nor did he 
see how any other baker could be. As a 
general rule the smaller bakers know 
nothing about the combine, but declared 
that they bought their bread ingredients 
in the open market and that they were 
not afraid of being driven out of busi- 
ness by any combination because no one 
would buy bread that came from a dis- 
tant point, since it would be stale before 
it reached them. 

SamuEL S. Daniets. 

Philadelphia, June 19. 





ROCHESTER 

The flour output of the Rochester mills 
last week was 11,300 bbls, of which 9,500 
were spring wheat flour. This compares 
with 11,000 bbls the previous week, 

Trade was generally dull again last 
week, but mills probably sold more flour 
than they did the preceding week. One 
mill was able to dispose of a considerable 
line of spring patents to eastern custom- 
ers by making a concession of 25c per bbl 
under the high figure of the previous 
week, 

The lowest price quoted during the 
week for spring patents in Boston was 
$5.35 per bbl. The highest figure, when 
the wheat market was strong, was $5.60 
in wood. 

A top selling quotation for winter 
straights in the eastern market was $3.85 
in wood. Mills that quoted a higher price 
were unable to do anything except in the 
city, where small buyers paid up to $4.25 
per bbl for winter straights. 

A further reduction was made in the 
selling price of rye flour, millers who had 
quoted $6 last week offering at $4.85@ 
4.90 in wood, A little more business was 
put through on the recession, but mills do 
not look for any improvement until the 
new rye crop comes in. 

Clears were not in as good demand this 
week as last, and if rye flour goes lower 
there will probably be a further falling 
off, as bakers have been taking more 
clears and less rye flour since the advance 
in the latter. Small sales of clears were 
reported at $4.25 per bbl, Boston. 

Millers reported a mixed trade in mill- 
feeds, Some of the spring wheat mills 
had more orders for bran and middlings 
than they could comfortably take care of ; 
others reported a smaller amount of busi- 
ness. Sales of bran were made as low as 
$24.40 and as high as $25.50, Boston. Mid- 
dlings sold at $27@27.50, Boston. Low 


. grade sold at $28.50@29 per ton, jute. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather last week was seasonable 
for both winter wheat and rye. Rains 
supplied additional moisture, but more is 
needed in some sections. The harvest will 
probably start the latter part of next 
month, and millers are looking for the 
first receipts early in August. The ex- 
tremely hot and dry weather which pre- 
vailed in May did some damage, it is re- 
ported, but the outlook is for a good crop 
of both wheat and rye. 

NOTES 

John Light, of the Avon Milling Co., 
Avon, N. Y., was in Rochester Saturday. 

Deininger Bros.’ Bakery and the Roch- 
ester Baking Co., of this city, have been 
taken over by the General Baking Co., 
which was incorporated this week with a 
capital of $25,000,000, having 21 bakeries 
in 17 cities. William Deininger said that 
the price of bread would not be advanced 
as a result of the merger. 

Rochester, June 19. R. J. Arxrns. 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week ending 
June 17 was 19,500 bbls, representing 41 
per cent of full capacity, compared with 
21,000 bbls, or 43 per cent, the previous 
week, 13,700 a year ago, 15,900 two years 
ago and 21,500 three years ago. 

No change from the extreme dullness, 
so far as new business is concerned, was 
experienced in the flour trade. Some small 
sales abroad were made last week. 

Bran has lost its comparative strength 
in price and is now $1.25 a ton under 
middlings, against an equal price a few 
weeks ago. 

FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 

The following prices were quoted June 
17, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis: winter 
wheat patent, $3.90@4; straight, $3.80@ 
3.90; clear, $3.50@3.60; winter wheat 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, $22.75; mixed feed, 
$23.25; middlings, $23.50. Local spring 
wheat patent, $4.60; first clear, $4.30; 
second clear, $4.15. 

THE TOLEDO MARKET 

Closing prices at Toledo, June 17, for 
No. 2 red: cash, 8614c; July, 8654c; Sep- 
tember, 8734c; December, 90%c. This 
represents a decline under the close of 
the previous week of 214¢ for cash, 23%¢ 
for July, 1%e¢ for September, 114c for 
Decembet. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
= ---Receipts—, --Shipments— 


This Year This Year 
week ago week ago 
Wheat, bus.... 62,000 28,500 8,100 16,300 
Cern, bus..... 63,600 73,700 39,600 53,800 


Oats, bus..... 48,000 27,750 59,300 13,500 
WHEAT MOVEMENT 
Wheat receipts at Toledo for the week 
ending June 17 were 62 cars, of which 46 
graded contract. For the corresponding 
week a year ago the receipts were 30 
cars, of which 10 graded contract. 


CORN AND OATS 

The receipts of corn at Toledo for the 
week ending June 17 were 59 cars, of 
which 18 graded contract. A year ago 
the receipts were 68 cars, of which 32 
graded contract. 

Closing prices at Toledo, June 17, for 
corn: cash, 561,c; July, 5654c; Septem- 
ber, 573,c; December, 5534c. Local cash 
prices in store: No. 3 yellow, 5644c; No. 
3 white, 57¢; No. 3 mixed, 56c; No. 4 
yellow, 5434c; No. 4 white, 5514c; No. 4 
mixed, 54c; sample, 50@53c. Through- 
billed prices same as local. 


The receipts of oats at Toledo for the ~ 


week ending June 17 were 32 cars, of 
which 23 graded contract. A year ago 
receipts were 19 cars, of which 9 graded 
contract. Closing prices at Toledo, June 
17, for oats: cash, 40c; July, 40%%c; 
September, 4014c; December, 417%c. Local 
cash price in store: standard, 40c; No. 
3 white, 3914c; No. 4 white, 39c; No. 2 
mixed, 3744c; No. 3 mixed, 37c; No. 4 
mixed, 364,c; sample, 36@37c. Through- 
billed prices same as local. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

Ohio and Indiana wheat crop condi- 
tions are uneven, according to reports 
coming to Toledo commission houses. 
While the total yield for each state prom- 
ises to be satisfactory, nevertheless grain 
men in some sections do not expect more 
than one-half to two-thirds of an average 
crop, due to dry weather earlier in the 
seagon, 

The cutting of wheat is expected to 


reach as far north as southern Michigan ° 


during the coming week, and some Ohio 


and indiana millers expect to grind new 
local wheat before July 4. 

The corn crop is coming on favorably, 
and while oats are showing the effects 
of unfavorable conditions early in the 
season, subsequent rains are expected to 
materially improve conditions. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS - 


Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined daily capacity 
of 16,185 bbls, for the week ending June 
17 made 97,110 bbls of flour, representing 
approximately 46 per cent of full ca- 
pacity. 

Commenting on the domestic flour and 
feed situation, these mills report as fol- 
lows: Flour dull, feed quiet..... Flour 
fair, feed fair....Flour fair, feed dull 
...-Flour very dull; feed not in urgent 
demand, but enough to take care of of- 
ferings..... Flour quiet, feed dull..... 
Flour improved, feed fair. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO - 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Franke Bros., Fostoria. 


INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 


MICHIGAN 


Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
David Stott, Detroit. 

Voigt Milling “o., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., re- 
turned Friday from an eastern trip. 

Charles Burge, of S. W. Flower & Co., 
Toledo, will attend the seed convention 
at Marblehead, Mass., this week. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its thirty-second annual meet- 
ing at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 21-22. 

F, O. Paddock, of the Paddock-Hodge 
Co., attended the meeting of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association at Blooming- 
ton last week. 

E. H. Culver, chief grain inspector, at- 
tended the meeting of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Indianapolis, and 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association at 
Bloomington, last week. 

Fred Jaeger, of J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, 
attended the meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association at Indian- 
apolis last week, and left at the close to 
attend the meeting of the National Seed 
Association at Marblehead, Mass. 

The annual field day of the State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station will be 
held at Wooster, Ohio, June 23-24. The 
day of special interest to millers will be 
June 23, and a special effort is being 
made to secure the attendance of all mill- 
ers of the state. 

The United Baking Co., of Toledo, is 
one of the 25 baking companies of the 
country included in the merger of the 
General Baking Co., Gustave Lay, presi- 
dent of the local concern, has returned 
from New York, but has given out little 
information on the subject. 


William Feazel has sold a controlling 
interest in the Sciotoville (Ohio) Milling 
Co. to Charles Marting, who succeeds 
him as manager. Mr. Marting with the 
other stockholders will continue the busi- 
ness. Mr. Feazel will give his whole at- 
tention to his general store. 

Charles W. Cameron, one of the oldest 
members of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, who returned Saturday from In- 
dianapolis, says that in 30 years he has 
never seen a better prospect for wheat 
in Indiana than is in sight this year. 
There were very few fields that were not 
fully developed and will be ready for 
harvest in 10 days. 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., received a telegram from Nobles- 
ville Saturday, saying: “Just talked over 
*phone with C. B. Jenkins, now touring 
northern Indiana. He said wheat from 
Noblesville to Rochester good, Rochester 
to Argos, not so good; south Whiley, 
north and west to Plymouth, better; as 
to whole thinks will have bumper crop.” 


The Great Lakes Steamship Co., with 
a capital of $6,000,000, has been organ- 
ized, taking over 21 big freighters, repre- 
senting a carrying capacity of 157,600 
tons. The companies merged are the 
United States Transit Co., L. C. Smith 
Transit Co., Wilkinson Transit Co., 
Standard Transit Co. and American 
Transit Co. R. S. L. Wilkinson is presi- 
dent of the new company. 

The new Thomas law, requiring the 
selling of groceries, fruits, vegetables and 
other products, except bread and berries, 
by weight or numerical count, which was 
passed by the Ohio legislature, May 18, 
has been signed by Governor Harmon, 
and is now a law of the state. Among 
the articles to be sold by avoirdupois 
weight or numerical count are barley, 
bran, buckwheat, rye, oats, cloverseed, 
flour, corn meal and chop feed. Who- 
ever sells or offers for sale any of the ar- 
ticles enumerated, excluding carload lots, 
in any other manner than as specified is 
liable to a fine of $10 to $100 for the first 
offense, and $25 to $200 for the second of- 
fense. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





MICHIGAN 


The Detroit mills made 13,500 bbls of 
flour last week, compared with 15,000 
the week before, 15,700 last year and the 
same two years ago. It was a dull week 
in the flour trade. Millers were absent 
at the convention and little effort was 
made to push trade. 

The recent decline in wheat was un- 
propitious, for buyers were getting to a 
point where good purchases were in pros- 
pect, and the decline scared them away. 
Prices were reduced here by only 5c and 
the millers were not very bearish. 

Dealers in spring wheat goods report 
no change in prices and a good trade in 
the city and near-by territory. Farther 
away there is a less settled condition in 
the flour market and agents of north- 
western mills report a slow trade. Clears 
are active and firm. 

Rye flour is firm and dull. Rye is 
very scarce and Detroit mills are not in 
shape to compete with outside markets. 
Wheat feeds are easy and corn feeds 
firm. Wheat offal is quoted 50c@$1 low- 
er. The market for rolled oats is firm, 
owing to the condition of the oats market, 
but there is nothing much doing. Buyers 
are holding off for a lower price much the 
same as in the case of flour. Corn meal 
is dull and firm. 

The wheat market is nervous and ac- 
tive. There is not much doing in cash 
stuff, of which receipts have been small 
all week, but speculation is active and the 
general feeling is bearish. Dealers here 
think the position of the winter and 
spring wheat crops justifies much lower 
prices. 

The Michigan wheat crop is doing well 
and has suffered no setback during the 
present month. 

NOTES 

Chief Inspector F. W. Harrison rep- 
resented the Detroit Board of Trade at 
the meeting of Indiana grain dealers at 
Indianapolis last week. 

F. W. Harrison, chief grain inspector, 
says that the moisture test for grading 
corn is good, but admits that it requires 
great care and accuracy. The slightest 
carelessness on the part of the one mak- 
ing the test will result in an incorrect 
conclusion. An attempt is being made in 
some markets to do away with the mois- 
ture test. 


The new $25,000,000 United States 
Baking Co., is said to have secured the 
Morton Baking & Mfg. Co., of this city, 
but in the absence of Mr. Morton nothing 
definite can be ascertained about it. An 
offer was made by the new concern of 
$1,000,000 for the Gordon-Pagel Co., and 
Mr. Gordon went to New York to look 
the proposition over, but was not favor- 
ably impressed and determined to remain 
independent. 


Detroit, June 19. Joun Barr. 
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INDIANA 

The Indianapolis output of flour for 
the week ending June 17 was 4,496 bbls, 
as compared with 4,706 the previous 
week, and 3,349 in 1910. 

The flour situation shows practically no 
change, although local mills report that 
some business was done in small lots. 
With new wheat so near at hand, buyers 
are not taking on any more flour than 
is needed for their immediate require- 
ments, and they have not yet started to 
do business on the new crop. New wheat 
is expected to arrive here within the next 
two or three weeks. 

For No. 2 red wheat 83c was bid on 
call board at Indianapolis Saturday. 

Flour prices showed no change, being 
nominal only. Quotations: patent, $4.40 
@4.70; straight, $4.10@4.30; clear, $3.90 
@4.05 per bbl, f.o.b. Indianapolis. 

The demand for feed has been dull, al- 
though prices have remained about the 
same, mixed feed being quoted at $21@ 
21.50 per ton, bulk, in car lots. 

Stocks of wheat showed a decrease of 
23,970 bus, there having been 146,850 bus 
in stock Saturday in Indianapolis. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 
Seasonable weather, accompanied with 
showers, prevailed last week, and accord- 
ing to a majority of the reports there is 
to be a good yield of splendid quality. 
Reports from some sections are to the 


effect that the plant is in poor condi- 


tion, but these reports are few and cove 

only a small area. Everything indicates 

a splendid crop. : 
NOTES 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis: Ou 
trade for the week just ended has been 
moderate and we were able to put 
through a fair amount in small lots. No 
business for new wheat is being done 
yet. We expect to get new wheat in In- 
dianapolis by July 1. 

The annual meeting of the Indian: 
Grain Dealers’ Association, which wa: 
held here on June 15 and 16, was well 
attended and was declared a success frou 
every standpoint. The following officer: 
were elected: president, Charles A. Ash 
paugh, Frankfort; vice-president, H. ( 
Scearce, Mooresville. Charles B. Riley 


‘and Bert A. Boyd were re-elected secre 


tary and treasurer, respectively. 
Indianapolis, June 19. E. E. Perry. 


CLEVELAND 

The mills represented at Cleveland ran 
full time last week and the output oi 
flour was 7,800 bbls, compared with « 
similar quantity a week before. 

Flour trade of the past week was jus! 
about equal to that of the week previous. 
A few of the sellers reported a somewhat 
lighter demand but in general there was « 
pretty even movement. Small lots to the 
family trade, with now and then a car- 
lot order from some of the smaller bak- 
ers, comprised the business for the week 

The wheat market showed a net de- 
cline of 21%4¢ for the six business days 
and flour prices had to follow suit. As a 
rule winter grades were reduced 10c and 
spring 20c per bbl. In some cases jute 
prices declined even more than that. 
Clears seemed to hold up better than th« 
patents, only slight reductions being 
made on that grade. It was rumored 
here that one of the northwestern mills 
was offering new spring patent at $4 per 
bbl. As a rule, however, the flour mer 
are giving no attention to the new crop. 

Jobbing prices to the trade: winter 
patents, $4.80; winter straights, $4.50; 
spring patents, $5.75@6, all per 196 lbs 





in cotton. Spring patents, $4.90@5.30: 
spring clears, $4@4.30, all in 140-l! 
jutes. 


Millfeed was very weak, with prices 
sharply lower. Offerings were not libera!. 
Bran was from 25 to 75c per ton lower. 
with white middlings off about an equa! 
amount. Standard middlings and spring 
mixed feed were unchanged. Oil meal 
was 50c lower. The corn feeds were abou! 
steady, but trade in them was extremely 
light. Prices per ton, in car lots, in 100- 
lb packages: winter bran, $22.50@23: 
spring bran, $22.50; white middlings, 
$25.25; standard middlings, $23.70; win- 
ter mixed feed, $23.50; spring mixed 
feed, $23.25; hominy feed, $22.25; gluten 
feed, $23.85; oil meal, $31.50; red dog. 
$27.25; chop, No. 1, $25.75; No. 2, $21; 
coarse corn meal, $23.50. 

Cleveland, June 19. C. E. Gresons. 
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Flour prices remained steady last week 

in the domestic markets and almost un- 
changed for export business. For choice 
brands of 90 per cent Manitoba patents, 
millers are still asking 25s 9d per 280 lbs 
in cotton, c.i.f. Glasgow, while buyers of- 
fer from 6d to 2s less. Ontario 90 per 
cent winter patents are worth 23s c.i.f. 
Glasgow, while buyers only offer 22s 6d 
@22s 9d. This latter quotation repre- 
sents a reduction of 6d from prices of a 
week ago. For shipment to Leith, On- 
terio 90 per cent winters are worth 23s 
3d; to Aberdeen, 28s 6d; to Liverpool, 
22s 9d, all in cotton sacks. Toronto bro- 
kers buying winter patents from country 
mills offer $3.30@3.35 in their bags at 
seaboard for 90 per cents. Offerings by 
millers are liberal and this price repre- 
sents a decline of 10c from figures of a 
week ago. Quotations: first patent, Man- 
itoba, $5.10; seconds, $4.60; strong bak- 
ers, $4.30; second bakers, $3.70, all per 
bbl in cotton delivered Ontario points. 
High patent blends, $4.55; 90 per cent 
blends, $4.30; straights, $4.15, all per bbl 
in jute, f.o.b. mill points. 

Millfeed is in quieter demand at easy 
prices. The fact that there is now plen- 
ty of pasture everywhere makes bran less 
salable. Quotations: Manitoba bran, $21; 
winter wheat bran, $22; shorts, $22, in 
bags, car lots, Ontario points. 

Winter wheat deliveries at Ontario 
points have been so good that many mills 
are now glutted with grain and, as flour 
is hard to move at full prices, the quo- 
tation of wheat has been forced down 
2@3e per bu. Mills are paying farmers 
78@80c per bu. Quotations: Ontario 
wheat, f.o.b. country points: No. 2 red or 
white winter, 80@82c; Manitoba wheat, 
on track Bay ports, prompt shipment: 
No. 1 northern, 9914c; No. 2 northern, 
96'4c; No. 3 northern, 931,c. 

Coarse grains are quiet and prices 
mostly steady. There is some interest at 
times in lower grades of Manitoba oats 
and the demand for corn is also fairly 
good. Quotations: No. 2 white oats, 37 
@371,c; No. 3 white oats, 34@35c; No. 
2 Canadian western, 393,c; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western, 383,c; malting barley, 65 
@6i7c; feed barley, 55@5i7c; rye, 80c; 
peas, 81@82c; buckwheat, 52c; No. 3 
yellow corn, natural, all rail, 62c; No. 2 
yellow, natural, lake and rail, 613%4,c; 
f.o.b. Toronto. Track prices Ontario 
points for Ontario grains. Track Bay 
ports for Manitoba oats. 

Oat products are in good demand for 
the season and prices are steady. Sum- 
mer conditions begin to prevail in the 
market for these, which means a lighter 
consumption. Quotations: rolled oats, 
$2.15 per sack of 90 lbs, and $4.55 per 
bbl for wholesale quantities, delivered 
anywhere between Sudbury and Mont- 
real, Oatmeal in 98 and 196 Ib packages 
is 10 per cent over rolled oats. Asking 
prices to Glasgow, Liverpool, or London: 
rolled oats, 27s; pinhead oatmeal, 25s 6d; 
medium and fine, 25s 6d; coarse cut or 
standard, 25s, all per 280 lbs ¢.i.f. usual 
terms. Other British and European mar- 
kets proportionate prices. 


MONTREAL FREIGHT RATES 
Quotations for ocean freight space on 
flour from Canadian mills via Montreal 
are: London 8c, Liverpool 7c, Glasgow 9c, 
Manchester 10c, Belfast 11.78c, Dublin 
12.85¢ per 100 Ibs. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Ontario is enjoying one of the best 
seasons for crop growth in a long while. 





Everywhere the growing grains are doing 
well and the harvest of fall wheat, oats, 
barley, peas and other grains promises to 
be a bountiful one. 

NOTES 

F. A. Bean, president of the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., was 
a caller here last week. 

The luncheon given by the Dominion 
Millers’ Association to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at Toronto on Friday 
was a decided success and everything 
went off smoothly. C. B. Watts, secre- 
tary, who made the arrangements, was 
the recipient of numerous congratula- 
tions from visitors on the success of the 
affair. A. H. Barmey. 





MONTREAL 


The foreign demand for spring wheat 
grades was fairly good: early in the week 
but little business resulted. There was 
also some demand for winter wheat flour 
and at an advance of 6d per sack sales 
of several cars were made for this 





spring wheat this week resulted in the 
sale of several loads of No. 3 and No. 4 
northern for June shipment, but business 
on the whole is quiet. A sale of 50,000 
bus of No. I northern was made to On- 
tario millers at 97c per bu f.o.b. vessel, 
Duluth, and offers of 70,000 bus more 
were made at Ic per bu under the above 
price without results. 

The foreign demand for oats has been 
fairly good but prices bid were 1c out of 
line and no business was done. Local 
demand was fair and the market is 
firm. Sales of car lots of No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western were made at 413,@42@c, 
No. 3 at 4014,@40%,¢c, extra No. 1 feed at 
41@41¥,c, Ontario No. 2 white at 40@ 
40%,c, No. 3 at 3914@3934c, and No. 4 
at 3814,@39c per bu ex-store. 

Cargo lots of American No. 3 yellow 
corn were offered to arrive at 593,@60c 
per bu afloat, and car lots have sold at 
61@61%%c per bu ex-store. 

Manitoba feed barley is firm at 52c, 
and malting barley at 75@76c per bu ex- 
store. 





ABOARD THE STEAMSHIP CAYUGA FOR TORONTO 


month’s shipment, and orders were re- 
ceived for a few round lots for July 
shipment. 

A fair volume of domestic business 
continues to be done in spring wheat 
flour, but the demand for winter wheat 
grades is rather limited. The market 
remains steady, with sales of spring 
wheat patent firsts at $5.50, seconds at 
$5, and strong clears at $4.80 per bbl in 
wood and 20c per bbl less in bags. Win- 
ter wheat patents changed hands at $4.60 
@A.75, straight rollers at $4.10@4.25 per 
bbl in wood, and the latter in bags at 
$1.85@2, with extras at $1.60@1.70 per 
bag. 

There has been a renewed demand 
from foreign buyers for Manitoba bran for 
future shipment and sales of several hun- 
dred tons were made. The local millfeed 
market remains firm, with a steady trade 
passing in most lines. Manitoba bran is 
selling at $21, shorts at $23, Ontario bran 
at $22, and middlings at $22.50@23 per 
ton, including bags. Moullie is unchanged, 
with a fair demand at $80 for pure 
grain grades and at $25@28 for mixed 
per ton. 

Business in rolled oats continues quiet. 
The market is strong and higher prices 
are possible in the near future. Sales 
were made at $4.55 per bbl and $2.15 per 
bag. Corn meal is quiet and prices are 
unchanged at $3@3.10 per bbl in bags. 

Receipts of rolled oats for the week 
were 10,870 bbls, against 4,500 for the 
same week last year. The exports from 
Montreal were 6,530 ‘sacks and 1,900 
cases, compared with 1,825 sacks and 3,- 
050 cases a year ago. 

The foreign demand for Manitoba 


OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 

The demand for ocean grain room from 
American exporters has improved but 
business done has been small and the 
market is quiet. Rates to London, Man- 
chester and Belfast have been reduced 
144d per qr. Asking rates are: Liver- 
pool, heavy grain and oats, July 1s 414d; 
London, heavy grain and oats, July 1s 
3d; Glasgow, heavy grain, July 1s 6d, 
oats Is 3d; Avonmouth, heavy grain and 
oats, J uly-August, Is 104d; Manchester, 
heavy grain and oats, July 1s 3d; Ham- 
burg, heavy grain and oats, Is 7 1nd ; 
Rotterdam, heavy grain and oats, tau 
1s 6d; Antwerp, heavy grain and oats, 
July is 9d; Leith, heavy grain, August 
2s, oats 1s 1014d; Dublin, heavy grain, 
August 2s, oats 1s 1014d; Belfast, heavy 
grain and oats, July 1s 9d. Asking 
rates on flour are: Liverpool, 7c per 100 
Ibs; London and Bristol, 9c; Antwerp, 
Glasgow and Manchester, 10c; Belfast, 
lls per ton; Dublin, 12s; Havre, 8s 6d. 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 
The exports of grain and flour from 


the port of Montreal for the week ending 
June 15, 1911, were: 











Wheat Corn Oats Flour 
bus bus bus bbls 

Liverpool 64,802 136,465 46,117 5,280 
London ..... 171,623 59,999 9,411 19,806 
Glasgow ..... 10,463 70,101 655,870 14,420 
Bristol ...... 135,520 34,285 236,873 11,675 
Belfast ...... G7,868 .ccces 9,350 7,800 
Antwerp .... 68,781 25,613 84,646 ...... 
Hamburg .... 49,875 44,357 ...... 5,515 
Rotterdam .. ...... STO. secoee 1,472 
Totals .... 548,932 453,498 442,267 65,968 


CANADIAN GRAIN ACREAGE 


The latest crop bulletin issued by the 
Census and Statistics Department at 


Ottawa says the area of fall wheat in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta is 
greater than last year by 4.50 per cent, 
and spring wheat by 13.70 per cent. The 
total area in wheat is 10,503,400 acres, 
compared with 9,294,800 in 1910 and 7,- 
750,400 in 1909. The condition of fall 
wheat at the end of May was 80.63, and 
spring wheat 96.69. The area in oats is 
10,279,800 acres, and its condition is 
94.76, compared with 9,864,100 acres and 
93.95 last year. Barley and rye each 
show a small decrease in area, but the 
condition is higher than last year. 


MONTREAL'S GRAIN STORAGE 


The harbor commissioners have secured 
the injunction restraining the Grand 
Trunk Railway from building additional 
grain storage room at Windmill Point, 
with the result that 550,000 bus additional 
grain storage room will not be available 
this fall, and a renewal of the congestion 
of the port which occurred this spring is 
imminent. Tuomas S. Bark. 

Montreal, June 19. 





The Federation at Toronto 


Nothing could have supplied a more 
fitting wind-up to the convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation than the 
Friday excursion to Toronto. It was a 
success. Perfect weather conditions, 
good music and a large crowd all added 
to the pleasures of the day. 

After an enjoyable trolley trip on the 
Canadian side, the excursionists em- 
barked at Queenston on the palatial 
steamer Cayuga of the Niagara Naviga- 
tion Co.’s fleet and were soon on Lake 
Ontario. The band of the Royal Grena- 
diers of Toronto accompariied the party 
and every one enjoyed the playing of this 
fine organization. The repertoire for the 
trip included favorite British and Ameri- 
can martial and popular airs. 

Landing at Toronto promptly at noon, 
the party took luncheon in an improvised 
dining-room on the steamer dock as the 
guests of the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion. D. B. Woods, H. L. Rice, C. B. 
Watts, Alex Noble, A. C. McLeod, J. D. 
Flavelle and others of the Dominion as- 
sociation’s officers and members welcomed 
the party, and there was also a good 
showing of leading men from the allied 
interests in Canada. 

D. B. Woods presided, and with him at 
the head table were M. H. Davis, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Wash- 
ington; President H. B. Sparks, of Al- 
ton, Ill; Secretary A. L. Goetzmann, and 
George Urban, Jr; H. L. Rice, past 
president of the Dominion association, 
Acting-Mayor Spence, of Toronto, and 
William C. Edgar, Minneapolis. 

The speeches after the luncheon carried 
expressions of good-will and friendliness 
between the two bodies and glowing pre- 
dictions regarding the future of the 
Anglo-Saxon races when present cordial 
approaches to each other have had their 
natural effect. The speakers all declared 
that the two countries represented should 
maintain their present relationship of 
friendly rivalry and that no other should 
be so much as mentioned. 

The toasts to the King, the President 
of the United States, and the respective 
bodies of millers were enthusiastically 
responded to. 

The concluding feature of the visit was 
a ride through Toronto by motor-car, and 
the natural beauties of the city attracted 
a great deal of attention from the visi- 
tors. 

It will interest some who were among 
the excursionists to know that the steam- 
er Cayuga made a record run in carrying 
this party to Toronto. Her time from 
dock to dock was less than two hours, 
which would be a speed of 24 miles per 
hour. A. H. Baiey. 
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MANITOBA 


There is a noticeable improvement in 
the domestic demand for flour. This is 
probably due in a great measure to the 
fact that country dealers cannot go any 
longer without replenishing their stocks, 
which they have been holding at a low 
point for a considerable time. 

There is no new feature of importance 
in the export situation, except that a few 
days ago one of the big milling companies 
in Winnipeg sent a shipment of high 
grade flour to a firm in Yokohama, Ja- 
pan. There has not been much inquiry 
from that direction for a long while, and 
developments there will no doubt be 
watched with interest. The company that 
ordered the shipment of flour referred to 
has for some years been taking ship- 
ments of lower grade flour, and the man- 
ager writes that there is a considerable 
market there for highest quality. The 
milling company concerned is also send- 
ing monthly shipments to Suva, in the 
Fiji Islands. 

Local flour prices have not changed 
since a week ago. First patents are sell- 
ing at $2.65 per sack of 98 lbs; seconds, 


$2.45; bakers, $2.25; first clears, $2; 


common grades, $1.50. 

‘The supply of feeds is now said to be 
about equal to the demand, but there is 
still a fairly firm feeling in the market 
and there is no change to report in prices. 
It is probable, though, that there will be 
a reduction made before long. Bran is 
selling locally at $17.50 per ton, net, in 
sacks, delivered to the trade; shorts, 
$19.50; oat chop, barley chop and mixed 
barley and oats, $25, net, in bulk, de- 
livered to the trade. There is a moderate 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Rolled oats are still quoted at $1.90 per 
sack of 80 lbs; standard and granulated 
oatmeal, $2.40 per sack of 98 lbs. 

The oat market keeps quiet and firm, 
with not much change in prices. On some 
days there is quite an active inquiry for 
export oats, and on different occasions 
several loads were taken at the market 
price. There is a moderate demand from 
eastern Canada. On the whole, the oat 
trade is on a healthy basis. The closing 
price of No. 2 Canadian western at the 
week-end was 361,c, compared with 363,c 
the previous Saturday. In barley nothing 
is doing and no prices are quoted. The 
flaxseed market is quiet. 

Winnipeg contract wheat, No. 1 north- 
ern, has been out of line with other mar- 
kets, and No. 2 northern could be applied 
on contracts at 3c under No. 1 north- 
ern. This has been keeping No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern above a shipping value. 
There is so little No. 1 and No. 2 north- 
ern in store at Fort William and Port 
Arthur that July may easily be a tight 
proposition, unless considerable quanti- 
ties of contract wheat come from the 
country in time to be available for July 
contracts. In the lower grades, from No. 
3 northern down, there is always a little 
doing for export. During the week more 
wheat came in from the country than in 
the corresponding week of last year, but 
even then the shipments are not very 
large. The following were the closing 
prices of wheat in tne Winnipeg market 
on each day of the week: 

—————Cash-—.. --Futures—, 

in 2n 3n July Oct. Dec. 
June12.. 96 98 89% 97% 87% .... 
June 13.. 95% 92% 89 96% 87% 86% 
June 14,. 96% 93% 90% 97% 88% 87% 
June 15.. 96 93 89% 97% 88% 87 
June 16.. 96 93 89% 96% 88% 87% 
June 17.. 95% 92% 89% 96% 88% 89% 

All prices are for in store Fort Will- 
iam and Port Arthur. 


CROP SITUATION 


As the season advances, confidence in 
the crop outlook increases. At the pres- 
ent it is reckoned that the wheat crop is 
about two weeks ahead of the correspond- 
ing date last year. While conditions are 
not uniform in all the districts, it is 
certain that the general prospects have 
not been so favorable for years. There 
are parts in Manitoba that could have 
got along with less rain than they re- 
ceived, and in parts of Alberta there are 
fields or sections that require a little 
more moisture, but on the whole rain has 
béen well distributed. It is figured that 
it would now take phenomenal conditions 
to prevent a heavy yield of wheat. 

A very satisfactory feature is that the 


southern parts of the provinces, which ° 


had a poor result last year will, from all 
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appearances, reap a fine harvest this fall. 
Estimates of the total wheat yield in the 
three provinces continue to range from 
180,000,000 to 200,000,000 bus. The 
coarse grains are growing splendidly, and 
are nearly as far advanced as the wheat. 


MANITOBA FALL WHEAT 

Experiments of fall wheat growing in 
the province of Manitoba have proved 
very satisfactory. It is expected that the 
introduction of this crop on a wholesale 
basis here will prove to be a paying prop- 
osition. S. Code, of Dauphin, Man., claims 
to have proved that under proper man- 
agement a larger and surer crop can be 
obtained from this variety than from the 
spring varieties. He first experimented 
with four acres two years ago, and the 
result was so encouraging that last fall 
he sowed 75 acres of it, the Turkey red 
variety, in three different fields, and the 
whole area looks well now, none of it 
having been winter killed. One thing 
noticed is that the wheat sown before the 
end of August is ahead of that sown 
later in the season. The average height 
of the crop last week was 30 inches. 
Farmers in other Manitoba districts have 
had just as good encouragement on fall 
wheat as Mr. Code. 

NOTES 

J. Feeley, dealer in flour and feed, 
Marengo, Sask., has sold to W. Raynor. 

The people of the West are beginning 
to fear a shortage of farm hands when 
the harvest comes. Although the immi- 
gration is heavy, it is estimated that there 
will not be enough farm laborers availa- 
ble. 


The International Lumber & Elevator 
Co., Ltd., will make its headquarters at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and will establish 
branches of its business at points on the 
railways running out of Moose Jaw and 
Swift Current. 

The Canadian banks are putting their 
houses in order for the coming crop 
movement, and from all accounts funds 
will be in fairly good shape for the oc- 
casion. It is practically assured now 
that the crop will require more money to 
handle than in any former year. 


R. W. Morrison. 
Winnipeg, June 19. 


KENTUCKY 


Flour buying last week, so far as the 
Louisville mills were concerned, was con- 
fined to immediate needs. Jobbers were, 
of course, waiting for the new wheat and 
would order only for quick consumption. 
There was substantially no business from 
new territory and prices were unchanged. 
On feeds there was somewhat of a rush 
and prices were a shade firmer. Out in 
the state the little mills had, as a rule, 
only small local business. There were a 
few reports of improvement in the de- 
mand for the best grades. 





WHEAT NEEDS RAIN 

Kentucky has suffered from drouth for 
several weeks and the wheat would be 
materially improéved by a heavy rain. 
The actual damage resulting: from the 
dry weather has been to truck gardens 
rather than the wheat, but even the lat- 
ter has suffered in the last week. The 
harvest period is only about a week off 
and farmers are prepared for it. The 
new crop ought to reach the Louisville 
market close to the first of July and it is 
expected that opening prices will be well 
under 90c. 

THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 


co 1911 — ps 1910 —————_, 
Rec’ts Ship’ts Rec’ts 
Flour, bbls. 1,150 26,450 1,095 
Corn, bus..117,422 207,380 194,650 265,642 
Oats, bus.. 17,050 2,800 29,644 3,217 
Wheat, bus 35,320 500 37,822 1,27 


I. M. Haacovuar. 
Louisville, June 19. 











World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks are shown below in bushels (000's 
omitted): June 18 
June 17 June10 June3_ 1910 
1,872 2 





America “ 2,368 3,808 1,664 
eer 4,384 4,224 5,040 3,168 
pO Pa 296 408 760 472 
Se. Sunk) oa.s 1,600 1,928 1,984 904 
Argentina .... 1,928 2,612 3,752 736 
Australia ..... 762 984 1,168 224 
Ce on ce 00 128 88 72 32 
TORR cies 10,960 12,512 16,584 7,200 
COMM: <..csevae ce 4,405 5,344 6,628 4,711 
On passage— 
Went” os esse 50,326 656,288 68,872 35,568 
Co TT Cae te 12,614 12,810 9,835 11,680 
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The entire southeastern buying trade 
can see only one side to the market. 
There cannot be found anywhere a_be- 
liever in the present or in higher values. 
Millfeed prices show symptoms of fur- 
ther decline. Mills cannot see any cure 
for present conditions, except lower 
priced wheat. Flour stocks are being 
depleted. Letters from a number of 
wholesale grocers show reductions being 
daily made in stocks of both shipper and 
retailer. 

This week prices began to feel the ef- 
fects of the early movement of new wheat 
and, as a result, best patent in cotton 
can be bought for $3.90@4, f.o.b. the 
river. The ruling prices are, however, 
$4@4.10. 


THE FLOUR OUTPUT 


A large number of the mills in this 
territory have this week been shut down 
for repairs. The total capacity of those 
mills reporting amounted to 80,040 bbls, 
while the amount manufactured was only 
23,536, or 29.4 per cent of capacity. This 
is the lowest point the mills have reached 
this season. 

MILLFEED 


Prices for millfeed have, despite the 
small output of the mills, again given way 
this week and now pure winter wheat bran 
in 100-lb bags is offered at $20.50@21.50 
f.o.b. the river. Brown middlings are 
fairly firm at $23 and white middlings at 
$25@28, all in 100-lb bags f.o.b. the river. 


NEW WHEAT 


As far as can be learned, the first car- 
load of wheat received at this market 
reached here on Friday and was sold for 
86c, f.o.b. Nashville. The wheat graded 
No. 2 and weighed 621% lbs to the bu. 
The shipment originated in western Ten- 
nessee. 

With clear weather next week, thresh- 
ing should be general throughout Ten- 
nessee and southern Kentucky. Mills 
seem to have no confidence in present 
values and are unwilling to buy at pres- 
ent prices, except to cover sales previous- 
ly made. 

GRAIN AND MEAL PRICES 


No. 2 red winter wheat, with western 
billing, is being offered Nashville at 90c; 
No. 2 white corn, 623,c; No. 2 mixed 
corn, 6134¢; No. 3 white oats, 431,c. 

Bolted meal, with a very dull demand, 
is being quoted to southeastern trade at 
$1.23 per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. the river; pearl 
meal and grits at $1.28 per 100 lbs. Hom- 
iny feed has advanced to $22 per ton. 


STOCKS 


Stocks on hand at close of the week, 
with comparison, as reported through the 
Nashville Grain Exchange: 

June10 June 17 


IE NIMs 5 6d b e'p'0 be eae eins 127,400 92,200 
Ss pulang so slnenaaemen 224,000 195,200 
EL ES ou) aan ‘po giie a eae 100,450 89,450 
Ws BIB ok ces aieive'e see's 7,000 6,000 


Receipts at Nashville the past week 
were 241 cars of grain and 39 cars of 
hay. 

RATE HEARING AT MEMPHIS 


The case of the Memphis Hay & Grain 
Association against the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. and others was heard at 
Memphis this week. Many millers and 
grain men were present, among them be- 
ing J. B. Magee, representing the Halli- 
day Milling Co., of Cairo, IIL, C. T. Bal- 
lard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
Ky., and Malcom C. Bullitt, of the Hen- 
derson (Ky.) Elevator Co. Mr. Ballard 
thought that the rules under which the 





mills were now operating were reason- 
able. Mr. Magee contended that flai 
rates were the only solution of the pres- 
ent troubles, alleging that he had on 
hand at this time 2,400,000 Ibs of stock 
for which he had no billing. 

The hearing consumed four days. Nov. 
1 has been set as the final date for com 
plainants to file briefs and Dec. 1 for de 
fendants to file answer thereto. Ora! 
arguments will be heard before the com 
mission at Washington some time during 
January. It is thought by experience: 
traffic men that the case will not come to 
a decision for a year. 


NOTES ‘ 

E. M. Kelly, of the Liberty Mills, has 
returned from trips to Detroit and Ni 
agara Falls. He was accompanied by 

- Henry Reynolds, of the same company. 

Mills in this section expect a year 0' 
good business and profit. They point t: 
lower prices and healthier condition: 
No booking is yet being made. Price 
are being made by buyers. 

The Hopkinsville Milling Co., has in 
stituted suit against the Bessemer (Ala. 
Grocery Co. for $1,150. It is understoo: 
that the grocery company refused to ac 
just a loss on a signed contract for 1,000 
bbls of flour. 


ATLANTA 


The soft winter wheat flour situatio 
here may be summed up by stating th 
every buyer, jobber and retailer is pra: 
ticing the utmost economy in buying. I) 
deed, there are a few who, out of thei: 
precaution to cover only their immediat 
demands, have no flour in stock for fou 
or five days at a time. The few scattere: 
cars bought this week were sold at $4.1') 
@4.20 jute, f.o.b. Atlanta. Most of tli 
jobbers believe that they will be able to 
buy new wheat flour very soon based 01 
80@85c July wheat. 

The feed trade is very dull, practical| 
all buyers being wholly indifferent to pur 
chases, even at prices very much unde 
market values. 


BIRMINGHAM 

The much improved conditions of las‘ 
week have given way this week to dul! 
demand and lower prices. 

Alabama’s oat crop this year is ex 
pected to exceed all others both in quanti 
ty and quality. The agricultural de 
partment has encouraged the planting 
of both corn and oats, and as a result : 
larger proportion is being raised eac! 
year. 

Hard winter wheat patent flour ii 
jutes is being offered here $4.60@4.85 
soft winter wheat patent in cotton, $4.1) 
@4.40; spring wheat patent in jutes 
$5.20@5.35. 

NOTES 

The Voigt Milling Co., of Grand Rap 
ids, Mich., is conducting a cooking schoo 
in Birmingham this week, demonstratin: 
its “Royal” flour. 

H. G. Spears, Alabama representativ: 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was i 
Birmingham this week. Mr. Spears wa 
on his way to Louisville. 

J. B. McLemore. 


Primary Receipts 
Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at th 
points named were as below for the we 
ended Saturday, in bushels: 








Wheat Corn Oats 

Chicago ...... 170,000 3,802,850 2,142,4: 
Milwaukee ... 145,770 237,300 394,40 
Minneapolis .. 1,197,850 156,770 280,80 
Duluth ....... 298,382 171,427 194,93 
St. Louis...... 131,337 546,050 377,05 
Toledo ....... 63,000 79,600 562,500 
Detroit ...... 32,000 27,625 57,485 
Kansas City.. 184,800 406,800 79,500 
POOR .ccccss 13,000 233,062 185,20 
Totals ..... 2,236,139 5,661,384 3,764,265 
Last week.... 2,490,420 6,002,931 4,542,88" 
Last year..... 1,994,737 3,403,814 2,757,24% 
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if. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Lid., Belfast, called at this office during 
the week. 

Matthew A. Gray, manager -of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills’ Testing. Labora- 
tory, Minneapolis, called today at this of- 
fice. Mr. Gray will sail for home on 
June 17. 

v. E. Hickey, of Chicago, was a visitor 
in London this week and called at this 
office. Mr. Hickey was on his way to 
Edinburgh to attend an International 
Commercial Travellers’ convention to 
which he was a delegate. 





IRISH MILLERS FAVOR BLEACHING 


in view of the present agitation against 
bleaching and the use of flour improvers, 
the Irish Flour Millers’ Association at a 
meeting held on May 19 passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “We believe bleaching 
to be a legitimate process of considerable 
value to Irish millers and absolutely 
harmless to the articles of diet made 
from ‘wheat and flour, as the only effect 
of bleaching is to produce the same char- 
acter in flour as would naturally result 
from maturing by age. We shall, there- 
fore, ask our parliamentary representa- 
tive to oppose any prohibitive legislation 
in regard thereto.” 

It is not surprising that Irish millers 
should be in favor of bleaching, for since 
bleaching came into use by British and 
Irish millers American soft wheat flours 
have practically disappeared from the 
market. 
of American soft wheats made the whitest 
flours, and consequently were most pop- 
ular in Ireland, where flours are princi- 
pally judged by whiteness of color. As 
soon as bleaching came into vogue Irish 
millers were able to bleach Indian, Aus- 
tralian and Argentine wheats, so that they 
showed as pores. color as flours made from 
American winter wheat, and from that 
time have been practically successful in 
annihilating the trade in American flours. 
Should bleaching be prohibited in the 
United Kingdom it is more than probable 
that a considerable share of the Ameri- 
can soft wheat flour trade in Ireland will 
be recovered, 

The market is only just over the Whit- 
suntide holiday and little has been done 
today in either wheat or flour. On Mon- 
day last the Exchange was closed, while 
less business than usual was transacted 
on the previous Friday. In spite of the 
dullness wheat is not much, if at all, 
cheaper than last week. But flour is 
not so strong. For one thing the heat 
wave which has been on us for a fort- 
night past has considerably reduced bread 
consumption in London, and this of 
course has reacted on the flour market 
here, though to some extent lessened con- 
sumption has been offset by the unusual 
fullness of this city. For three or four 
years we have had cool summers, and 
the change to a tropical temperature in 
May was sensibly felt by London bakers. 

London mills were mostly able to dis- 
pose of some flour forward six or seven 
weeks ago, and customers are not through 
these purchases yet. Jobbers, on the oth- 
er hand, are having a hard time, while 
importers are perhaps worse off still. 
Since Wednesday last, foreign flour has 
again given way. To do any Wectnees last 
Friday sellers had to make concessions, 
and the same has been true today; that 


is, when any buyers could be found. 
Meanwhile mill prices keep well above 
our parity, and this is as true of Aus- 
tralian as of American and Canadian 
flour. It is noted that as yet there are 
no offers, to speak of, of Kansas new- 
crop flour, which is rather unusual at 
this period of the season, especially when, 
as is now apparently the case, a good 
crop of winter wheat is on the way. Few 
importers have had any offers of new- 
crop Kansas flours, and these have 
usually been well beyond our level. 

American spring wheat patents on spot 
are very dull in common with all other 
foreign flour, and nominal prices have 
been shaded 3@6d to get on with busi- 
ness; perhaps 26s 6d@27s 6d ex-store is 
the range today, with ls@1s 6d more for 
fancy marks. American mill prices are 
quite 1s, and sometimes more, above this 
low level. 

Manitoba patents on-spot are not far- 
ing any better than American spring 
wheat patents, the spot demand being 
very slack. Ten days ago about 26s ex- 
store would have been quoted for a good 


export patent, but today few holders are 
asking more than 25s 9d, and as a matter 
of fact 25s 3d has been accepted this day 
for a fairly good brand. It is doubtful 
whether more than 26s ex-store could be 
made just now for choice Canadian pat- 
ents, which not so long ago would have 
brought 27s 6d ex-store. Mill prices 
from the other side are generally 1s 
above our parity. 

American spring wheat clears are 
about unchanged, though demand here, as 
in other sections of the market, ‘has been 
very dull today. Fancy marks are worth 
about 24@25s ex-store, while for first 
clears 21s 3d@22s 9d ex-store has been 
the range within the past week. Though 
the demand for standard meal and bread 
has dropped away very much, there is 
still a fair sale on this Exchange for low 
grade flour of any kind; second clears 
and dog biscuit flour bringing relatively 
good prices. For the latter grade, 18s 
c.i.f. is now asked in Mark Lane. 

Kansas patents on spot are as dull as 
they have been any time this season, and 
to sell even good patents, 3d under late 





Before bleaching was made use - 
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L. Watson, in 1895, Mr. Wilson starte 
since then has continued doing busi 
Scotland. 


dent for this year. 


sociation of Flour Importers at the 
Federation at Detroit. 








Thomas Wilson, of Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland, was born in 
1860, and educated at the Academy, Glasgow. 
career in 1875, but his first introduction to the flour trade was in 1881, when 
he entered the employ of Bell, Son & Co., Glasgow (now Dempster, Peterson 
& Co.). He remained with that firm until 1887 and acquired a good knowl- 


He left Bell, Son & Co. to take charge of the flour department of the late 
firm of Leybourne, Watson & Co., Leith. On the death of the sole partner, 


Mr. Wilson is a member of the Leith Corn Trade Association and presi- 
He is also a member of the Leith Chamber of Com- 
merce and has been a member of the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters of the United Kingdom since its formation in 1903. 

Mr. Wilson has visited America and Canada three times in the interests 
of business, and in 1908 he had the honor of representing the National As- 


WILSON 


He started his business 


well as some experience in travelling. 


d in business for himself in Leith, and 
ness both in the East and West of 


convention of the Millers’ National 








rates would have to be taken today. For 
top marks 25s 3d@26s ex-store may be 
quoted, while seconds are being sold down 
to 24s@24s 3d ex-store. Shipment prices 
are in almost any case 1s above our 
parity, while new-crop flour, as already 
noted, is out of our reach. 

Australian flour is slack on_ spot, 
though one would have thought the rela- 
tive dearness of English country flour 
would have given it a chance just now. 
But not more than 24s@24s 9d ex-store 
could be made today even for good Aus- 
tralians, which are all of the long patent 
or straight grade. For June shipment 
Australian millers will not take less than 
23s 6d c.i.f. and frequently ask 24s. 

Hungarians are as scarce as ever, and 
the fancy figures lately asked have gone 
up another 6d on the week. From 41s 
to 43s ex-store is asked for the best 
marks, but of course at those prices trade 
is restricted. For shipment, 41s 6d c.i.f. 
is frequently asked. 

London-milled flour is unchanged on 
the week, best households and ordinary 
patents being respectively held at 26 
and 29s ex-store. Second qualities in 
these grades are being sold down to 25 
and 27s ex-mill, respectively. Fancy 
marks, for which the trade is small, are 
at 3ls delivered to the baker. 

English country flour is still at fancy 
figures, owing to the scarcity of English 
wheat, which is certainly running out. 
For the past month or more we have 
been getting, week by week, small parcels 
of wheat by coasters from Scotland, 
prices here being an attraction to Scotch 
farmers. Last week’s flour prices may be 
repeated, say 24@25s for roller whites, 
25@26s for good straights and 26@29s 
for patents, all ex-rail in London. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 
The following table shows entries of 





foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 

= June 2 May 26 
United States (Atlantic ports) 16,180 24,139 
SE GS Sa owes Gane s ae sme oo 3,993 22,317 
MME Sock caxecarves P.398 tj. ; ; 
REMTII,: 0 kc.cccowa sacs E,G08)) oa8 i : 
Austria-Hungary 1,060 
EEA TA a aD 938 
BARS ne ne 900 - : : : ; 
Italy ry Pee ee ae 132 500 
DO OPP en re ane 129 302 
PUMMOOD Ge ddincidiedbekcdutnae Be scutes i 

TOMI sinsacs secs eecdesieveda SES “47,258 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 


ing: 
s June 2 May 5 April7 
Foreign wheat*........ 103,531 99,423 78,785 
British wheatt 3,357 4,380 3,127 
Foreign flourt 29,449 30,126 25,632 
Foreign and British flourt 54,683 65,672 50,512 
*Qrs (480 lbs). tQrs (504 lbs). tSacks 
(280 lbs). 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 6 

Owing to the Whitsuntide holidays the 
foreign flour market has not had the usual 
opportunities for trading during the 
week, even if there had arisen any spe- 
cial inducement to arouse the interest of 
buyers. The difficulty in effecting sales 
was further aggravated by the hardening 
tendency of prices caused by the less fa- 
vorable reports of the American winter 
wheat crops. Crop news from most 
quarters continue very satisfactory and 
world’s weekly shipments are again very 
large, being over 2,000,000 qrs to all des- 
tinations. 





AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FLOURS 


American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are inclined to be 
stiffer in their prices; that is, those who 
have thought it worth their while to ca- 
ble offers. These, chiefly winter and 
Kansas sellers, ask an advance of 6d per 
280 lbs, ana this figure, it is assumed, 
about represents the appreciation in 
limits all around. Importers are not fol- 








726 


lowing the rise, and it is very question- 
able if they would be tempted to add to 
their obligations even at old prices. New 
business for shipment is in abeyance, 
pending developments. 


SHIPMENTS 


Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 5,000 280-Ilb sacks and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 102,000, against 71,000 the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total to the United Kingdom is now 2,- 
957,000 sacks, against 3,332,000 during 
the same period last season. 


HOME-MILLED FLOURS 


Local mills are complaining that they 
find it quite impossible to annex any new 
business in the neighborhood of ruling 
quotations. Bakers grade remains nom- 
inally unchanged at 25s per 280 Ibs. 


LOW GRADE FLOURS 
Low grade flours are in small compass 
and quiet on spot, and for shipment 
American has little attraction for buyers. 
Continental is not offered on an import 
level. 
HUNGARIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 


Hungarian flours are too dear in all po- 
sitions for ordinary purposes. Austra- 
lian flours are giving satisfaction on the 
score of quality but are not a free sale 
at prices asked. For shipment at 23s 6d 
c.i.f. they are relatively good value, but 
are neglected. 

STOCKS IN LIVERPOOL 

Kruger, Darsie & Co: The stocks in 
Liverpool on May 31, excluding millers’ 
holdings, were as follows: wheat, 218,- 
676 qrs; maize, 135,181; flour, 12,583 
sacks, of which 7,929 were of American 
and Canadian origin. The imports into 
Liverpool during the month consisted of 
465,604 qrs of wheat, 140,976 of maize, 
and 51,750 sacks of flour. 


GLASGOW, JUNE 6 


Although there has developed a slight- 
ly better feeling for wheat, it cannot be 
said that the same has been experienced 
for flour. The position is as quiet as it 
can possibly be, and yet holders are not 
in the mood to slaughter prices any fur- 
ther, even with the bakers resolute that 
they will not buy unless a concession is 
made. The fact is, the bakers are not 
operating, their idea being that they will 
be able to secure new-crop flours at 2s 
under the price ruling for present, sup- 
plies. : 

A moderate inquiry has been experi- 
enced for Manitoban patents, but the 
business resulting has been limited. The 
quotation is 25s 9d@26s, delivered terms. 
Bakers of this particular flour are by no 
means well stocked. Canadian 90 per 
cents are moving in a quiet way at 24s; 
these are utilized in the making of cheap 
bread and biscuits. In American win- 
ters, of which there is not much in store, 
the sale has been slow at 26s 6d, deliv- 
ered, while Minnesota patents have been 
priced from 26s to 26s 6d. Kansas flours 
are practically dead. Old crop is ex- 
hausted except for some odd_ parcels. 
New should be selling now for July and 
August shipment, but so far I have heard 
of no sales. Clears are quiet at 23s@23s 
6d, delivered. Australian is a disap- 
pointing trade at 25s 6d, while the local 
millers are still adhering to 26s for their 
patents. In order to do business they 
might be tempted to accept a little less. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is almost unsalable, the prices 
sought not being workable. Scotch is 
quoted at 30@33s, Irish at 27s 6d@29s 6d, 
and Canadian at 25s 6d@26s per 280 Ibs. 

IMPORTS AT GLASGOW 

The estimated imports at Glasgow for 
the week ending June 3 are as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Since 

Week end. Sept. 1, 
June 3, 1910, Same time 
1911 to date 1909 
Wheat, qrs...... 37,392 631,845 652,008 
Flour, sacks..... 17,334 1,035,935 1,177,023 
Barley, qrs...... 5,662 202,026 264,163 
Oats, GTB. <s.-00. 6,308 224,026 264,163 
Oatmeal, 280 Ibs. 3,034 103,745 122,231 
Maize, qrs ...... 7,346 310,592 280,151 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH 

The position of the wheat and flour 
market in Edinburgh and Leith remains 
much as it was. The flour millers are 
still asking 32s per 280 lbs for their 
whites, 30s for their extras and 28s for 
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their supers. As regards oatmeal, the 
millers in Edinburgh, as well as in Mid- 
lothian, are quoting 37s for best. This 
is the same figure as was quoted last 
week. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 6 

Despite the advancing markets in 
America, there has been. no response 
from this side, as, although quotations 
for flour are all dear, local conditions re- 
main ‘unchanged, and the spot price of 
flour has not advanced; there has, how- 
ever, been‘a little more trade doing, this 
being confined chiefly to the North of 
Ireland, things in the South having been 
very dull. 

Minneapolis flours are out of all buying 
for shipment at anything like a price 
which could be obtained in Ireland. The 
c.i.f. price for the best of them is any- 
where between 27s 6d and 28s, not in- 
cluding commission; while the spot price 
for any decent parcel is not higher than 
2%s 6d, full delivered terms. Some of 
these flours have been sold at this fig- 
ure. 

Minnesota flours have also changed 
hands at about 26s 6d, full delivered 
terms, in the North of Ireland, and even 
threepence less would have been taken in 
Dublin in preference to putting the flour 
into store, but in the latter place arrivals 
have been fairly heavy and the demand 


ie 
Tania patents of the very highest 
grades have been sold on spot at 28s 6d, 
ex-quay Belfast,- but the mill price is 
somewhere about 29s 6d for shipment, 
while a good export patent could be done 
at about 26s 6d. Manitoba flours, though, 
are at present in very small compass on 
spot and are not pressed for sale. 

Kansas flours are dull on spot and un- 
purchasable for shipment at anything like 
competitive value. There have been very 
few transactions in this class of flour 
lately, practically none for shipment, and 
on spot any sales were of a most retail 
character. Our local millers have been 
supplying a colory flour which has com- 
peted very strongly against this class; 
and this, together with cheap offers of 
Manitoba flours for shipment two or 
three weeks ago, has killed the Kansas 
flour trade in the meantime. 

American soft winters have been ar- 
riving in moderate quantities, chiefly via 
Liverpool, and have been transhipped to 
Belfast and Dublin. The demand on 
spot is poor, and fresh business hard to 
find. There was some little inclination to 
do something for shipment, but the mills 
were unworkable at anything like a com- 
petitive figure, 26s being refused for a 
well-known. popular brand. 

Australian flours are lower for ship- 
ment, but there is no inclination on the 
part of consumers to buy, as they are 
nervous about entering into any engage- 
ments pending offers of American soft 
winters as soon as the new crop begins 
to move. The present quotations from 
Australia are 25s, full delivered terms 
Belfast, which includes 2 per cent to the 
seller. 


HOLLAND, JUNE 5 

There has been no improvement in the 
demand for flour during the past week 
and the market remains in a very listless 
state. Parcels from the States are arriv- 
ing quickly lately, and the tone of the 
market is adversely influenced by the 
fairly heavy arrivals. Prices are declin- 
ing and the little business passing is be- 
ing done by second-hand holders, who 
are offering considerably under millers’ 
quotations. 

As first clears can be bought at 10f1 
cif. it stands to reason that millers’ 
agents, who still ask 1054fl c.if., cannot 
make much headway. Kansas millers 6f- 
fer their patent for July-August ship- 
ment at 12fl, but for prompt a quarter of 
a florin more money is asked. For 
straight the difference amounts to as 
much as three-quarters of a florin, July- 
August being quoted at 11fi and prompt 
at 1134 fl c.i.f. 

American millers quote as follows: 
spring wheat first patent, 1314fl; spring 
wheat straight, 111,fl; spring wheat first 
clear, 1054fi. 

Neither the German nor Belgian mill- 
ers are doing much at present. Belgian 
flour can be bought at 1034fl c.i.f. prompt. 


Home millers are eager sellers of inland 0 - 


at 113,fl per 100 kilos, delivered terms, 
but this flour also moves very slowly. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Market Trend—World’s Shipments—French 
Supplies and Requirements — European 
Statistics—World’s Crops Condition 


(By Our London Correspondent) 


Lonpon, June 7.— The Whitsuntide 
holidays have largely interfered with 
business, but the markets in this country 
have an upward tendency for foreign 
wheat, owing to the firmness on your side 
of the Atlantic. At the moment there is 
no other bull argument of any great im- 
portance, and no new development on the 
bull side, and the last week’s heavy 
world’s shipments to Europe were calcu- 
lated to have a depressing influence up- 
on the trade. Indian and Canadian ship- 
pers, however, were asking higher prices, 
offers of these descriptions being on a 
very moderate scale. English wheat in 
the home markets is only sparingly of- 
fered, and the estimated quantity in 
farmers’ hands is only 1,174,000 qrs. 

The tone of the French markets has 
been easy, but holders now refuse to 
make any further concessions, and con- 
sumers are very reserved. The Paris 
term quotations have lost some ground in 
sympathy with foreign advices. . Holders 
of native wheat were unable to take 
measures to arrest the decline, owing to 
the comparative inferiority of the article 
they had to offer, and all through the 
present campaign millers, especially in 
the neighborhood of the seaboard, have 
been running very largely on foreign 
sorts. At times of late the speculative 
demand was fairly good, but offers are 
now liberal in consequence of the abun- 
dant rains. 

Owing to the presence of possibilities 
of crop damage in various directions, 
European markets continue very sensi- 
tive, and it is evident that operators -are 
not at all disposed to go to work on the 
theory of a pending era of lower prices. 
It is urged that values must be some- 
where near the lowest, or the fine weather, 
the good crop news, and the cautious 
buying procedure so long prevalent would 
certainly have caused a serious break. 
As a rule holders assume that wheat is 
well worth the money, and they carefully 
avoid the appearance of any compulsory 
pressure to sell. . 

In respect of the statistical outlook it 
is worthy of notice that, while the world’s 
shipments to Europe for the present sea- 
son show an increase on the year of 16 
per cent, the European visible supply is 
only 10 per cent larger than it was a 
year ago. This is indubitable as an in- 
dication of the absorbent power of the 
European importing countries during the 
current campaign, and must in no small 
degree account for the relative steadi- 
ness of wheat values. 

The latest official returns of French 
imports (up to May 20) give a total of 
imports and stocks in warehouse of 9,- 
936,281 qrs, against 837,404 for the cor- 
responding period of last season. ‘These 
imports, added to the French crop, make 
a total of about 45,500,000 qrs for the 
supply so far this season, and if France 
takes only one-third of the quantity now 
on passage it will mean more than an 
additional million qrs. This points to a 
much larger consumption per capita than 
is usually reckoned upon, and last year’s 
crop and imports only amounted to about 
44,000,000 qrs. It is true that the popu- 
lation of France increases very slowly, 
but it will be remembered that the 1908 
crop fell 3,000,000 qrs below the average 
for the previous five years, and this 
would necessitate a run upon the in- 
visible supplies which would not be ade- 
quately replenished by the larger crop 
of 1909. Consequently, when the 1910 
yield fell 8,780,000 qrs below the average 
of the previous séven years, it meant a 
big hole to be filled up, and up to a short 
time ago the process has been pretty con- 
tinuous. 

The commercial stocks of wheat in the 
United Kingdom, plus the quantity afloat 
for Europe and _ Bradstreet’s total, 
amount to 15,262,000 qrs, against 15,382,- 
000 last week and 12,820,000 a year ago. 

The preliminary statement of Euro- 
pean stocks and the quantity afloat on 
June 1 gives a total of 11,500,000 qrs, 
against 11,860,000 on May 1, and 10,340,- 
000 and 7,385,000 on June 1, 1910 and 
1909, respectively. 

In this country a series of thunder- 
storms brought some relief of the drouth, 


‘fare of the crop. 
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but the rains were not well distributed. 
Wheat, however, is taking no harm and 
in most districts it is reported as of 
average precocity. 7 j 

In France, thunderstorms have been 
heavy and frequent and there are com- 
plaints of considerable damage, but as 
yet cereals have not suffered to any ma- 
terial extent, although there are many 
places where rain is much wanted. Other- 
wise the crops have developed fairly well. 

In the southwest of Germany tre- 
mendous thunderstorms, accompanied by 
prolonged downfalls of enormous _hail- 
stones, have practically destroyed the 
field crops, but other parts of the country 
were happily immune and there are no 
complaints. 

Reports from Holland speak of 
warmth, followed by scattered rains of « 
very beneficial character, as the growin 
crops were much in need of moisture. 

he weather in Italy and Spain ha; 
been favorable and conducive to the wel- 
In Hungary, condi- 
tions have been abnormal; and althoug!: 
there are not as yet any serious com- 
plaints, the prevailing temperature wa 
low, with exceptionally heavy rains. Ther: 
is now some improvement, and some rea- 
son to hope that the yield will not be re- 
duced. 

In Roumania the outlook is favorable, 
and a good medium crop of wheat is 
confidently expected. Servia is some- 
what backward. 

The recent rains in southern Russias 
districts were sufficient for the develop- 
ment of winter sowings, and the coming 
through the ground of spring-sown crops, 
but some night frosts have been reporte«. 
Telegrams are to hand from St. Peters- 
burg, however, which state that in the 
governments of Kiev and Kherson heay\ 
thunderstorms have occurred, and thou- 
sands of acres of the crops have been de- 
stroyed by hailstones of the size of pigeon 
eggs. From northern Russia come coni- 
plaints of rain and snow, with the ten- 
perature sometimes below zero. 

In India the weather has favored tlic 
completion of harvest and the results are 
satisfactory. The final official returns 
just issued give a total of 45,519,000 qrs, 
against. 44,001,000 last year and 35,894,000 
in the previous season. 

Recent advices from Australia staic 
that drouth was feared on the Victorian 
border, but other parts of South Aus- 
tralia have had good rains and the out- 
look for farmers is very satisfactory. 

Argentine cables report the weather «s 
generally fine, and there is an increase in 
the wheat area. 





BALTIMORE 


Business continues dull, with no speci«! 
feature of note. There were rumors «f 
of a fair line of flour sold to one of the 
largest buyers here, although nothing 
definite is known as to quantity or price. 
Outside of this the market has been quict, 
a car-lot sale here and there being the 
extent of the business. 

Prices are easier, with the feeling grad- 
ually getting more bearish as the tim: 
for harvesting the new crop approaches 
and there is no disposition to carry over 
stocks of old wheat flour beyond neces 
sary requirements. Offerings of both spring 
clear and soft winter flours are freer. 
These have been firmer then other grades 
the last two weeks and they are some- 
what lower, with slow demand. 

City mills report a quiet domestic 
trade and light export demand. Feed 
quiet. 

The clearances of flour for the week 
were 11,139 bbls; receipts, also principa!- 
ly for shipment, 32,791. 

The exports of flour for the week were: 
Denmark, 3,814 bbls; Norway, 1,179; 
Malta, 1,122; Russia, 728; Hamburg. 
326; Germany, 224; coastwise, 241. 


It is reported that a bakery building 
to cost $12,000 will be erected at Fort 
Howard, North Point, near Baltimore. 
the announcement having been made @! 
the Builders’ Exchange of this city las! 
week. According to the plans prepare(| 
by the quartermaster-general, it will }: 
two and a half stories high, of concrete. 
stone and brick, with steel and structur:! 
iron girders. The roofing will be of slate 
and the foundation of reinforced concrete. 


Wriu1uam E. Barrzett. 
Baltimore, June 19. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 1i 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants ...........+... +.$5.20@5.35 
Spring wheat patents, jutes, per 

DDL Rete er kk Ucb bcs ddcectscose Ceeeeee 
Spring wheat, straight, jute...... 4.00@4.25 
Spring wheat clear, 140 Ibs, jute.. 3.25@3.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........° 2.65@2.90 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute........ «+--+ 2.45@2.65 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 4.30@4.45 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern,’ per bbi, jute... .$3.95@4.20 
Straight, southern, per bbl, jute... 3.70 @3.95 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute...... 3.35@3.60 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute.... 3.95@4.15 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute.. 3.70@3.95 


‘ HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, per bbl, jute.$4.30@4.45 
Pat., 95 p.c, Kansas hard, bbl, jute 4.05@4.20 
Clear, Kansas hard, per bbl, jute.. 3.30@3.50 


RYE FLOUR > 
Rye flour, fancy white, jute.......$4.60@4.70 
Rye flour, standard, jute.......... 4.40@4.50 

MILLFEED—There has been a demand for 
millfeed at a slight advance over a week 
ago. This is attributed to the reduced pro- 
duction in the Northwest@and a little better 
inquiry for mixed car lots of flour and feed. 
Mills in the spring wheat territory, the larg- 
er mills especially, are offering season bran 
at values much below what the Chicago 
mills are quoting it. In fact, city mills are 
not making deferred contracts. Bran was 
quoted at $21.50, middlings $22.75, red dog 
$25.50, all in 100-lb sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Activity marked the corn 
goods sales the past week. Demand is good 
for the season. Prices ruled without great 
change at $1.19 for meal and $1.20 for grits. 

RYE—Further decline of 1c in cash rye 
prices was recorded for the week. Receipts 
averaged but a car a day. Local-billed No. 2 
rye sold at 92c and down to 9l1c. 

WHEAT—Further sharp decline in cash 
wheat prices was established. The cash 
wheat demand is poor. The feature of the 
week .was the buying of perhaps 500,000 bus 
new-crop wheat, mostly at Illinois points, for 
early July shipment. Prices ruled about the 
same as July. Local sales showed 6c decline 
at one time, with about 2c rally later. Track 
lots No, 2 red wheat ranged 86% @92%c; No. 
3, 85% @89c; No. 4 sold at 84c, Track lots 
No. 2 hard ruled at 86%@94c; No. 3, 84@ 
Sic; No. 4, 80@85%c; No. 1 northern was 
quoted at 94@99c; No. 2, 92@97e on track. 
No. 2 spring ruled at 90@938c; No. 3, 88@ 
92c; No. 4, 82@90c. Range of 85@92c was 
made on velvet chaff and 80@90c for durum. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


teceipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week (000’s omitted), were: 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

June17 Junei8 June 17 June 18 

1911 1910 1911 1910 

Flour, bbls.. 105 136 116 105 

Wheat, bus.. 170 75 87 605 

Corn, bus,... 3,802 1,656 2,197 1,450 

Oats, bus... 2,142 1,585 1,862 1,718 

Rye, bus.... 5 22 2 9 

sarley, bus. 117 391 63 97 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 1i 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices: 


Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$4.95@5.05 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 4.60 @4.85 


Export patent, wood......... rn 3.80@ 4.05 
Export straight, sacks.........- .. 3.80@3.90 
First clear, sacks......-..-+-+++++: + oes + @4.00 
Second clear, sacks........ eeeeees 3,00@3.10 
Low grade, sacks............++++. 2.50@2.55 
Kansas straight, cotton..... ° ~»-@4.05 


Rye flour, 195 Ibs, wood (blended), 


standard city brands............ 4.50@4.60 
Rye flour, country, jute (blended) 4.10@4.30 
Rye flour, country, jute (pure).... . @4.95 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs cotton.......-.- Perret | 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs cotton...... de@ehs «+++ @1.48 


MILLFEED — Firm early in the week; 
later, demand fell off and market was not so 
active. Most of the mills have their output 
sold for the next 10 days. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20.75; standard 
fine middlings, $22.75; rye feed, $21.25; flour 
middlings, $24.25; red dog, $24.75; old proc- 
ess oil meal, $32.25; Milwaukee No. 1 screen- 
ings, $18.50. 

WHEAT—Declined 2c early in the week, 
later, market was steady, closing %c higher, 
with demand good at all times for blue- 
stem varieties, offerings of which were mod- 
erate. Low, thin and smutty samples were 
slow and difficult to place. No. 1 northern, 
97 @98%c; No. 2, 94@97c; No. 3, 91@95%c; 
No. 1 macaroni, 87c; No. 2, 84@86c; No. 2 
mixed, 85%c; No. 2 red winter, 85@87%c; 
No. 3, 85e; No. 1 velvet, 92c. 

--No. 1n— -No. 2n—, No.3n 


Monday .. --.-@98% 95% @96 95@95% 
Tuesday --. 97 @98 ~---@96 90@94 
Wednesday.. ....@90 95 @96 91@93 
Thursday .. 97%@98% ....@97 ..@93 
Friday ..... 98% 96 @96% 91@93 


d aT 

Saturday ... 97% @98% 95% @96% 90@93 

: BARLEY—Strong early in the week, ad- 
yanciag 1@2c; later, market was-steady and 
/uyers lacking. The closing was firm, with 


better feeling and more inquiry. Receipts 
for the week light. No. 2, 97c; medium, 91@ 
97c; No. 3, 90@97c; No. 4, 88@92c; rejected, 
70@85c; Wisconsin, 88@95c. 

RYE—Dull most of the week, with a de- 
cline of 1@2c. Millers and distillers bought 
sparingly, only choice being salable. Bag 
lots were discounted 1@2c. Receipts light, 
but more than enough to supply wants. No. 
1, 91@92c; No. 2, 90c; No. 3, 88@90c. 

CORN—Strong early in the week, advanc- 
ing %@*%*c; later, the market was %c lower, 
but the closing was %c higher, with demand 
good at all times for all grades. Receipts 


. moderate and quality good. No. 3, 53%@ 


54%c; No. 3 yellow, 54@55c; No. 4 yellow, 
5ic; No. 4, 51c; No. 2, 54%c; No. 3 white, 
55c; No. 2 yellow, 54% @55c; sample grade, 
46@49c. 

OATS—Declined 4% @ %c early in the week; 
later, market was steady, but closed %c 
higher, Demand good at all times. The lo- 
cal trade wanted oats of heavy test, paying 
top prices for the best. Receipts for the 
week were moderate; quality good. Stand- 
ard, 38@39c; No. 3 white, 37% @38%c; No. 4 
white, 37% @38%c; No. 2 white, 38% @39c. 

“"FLAXSEED—Steady, with No. 1 north- 
western ranging $2.32@2.33; bag lots dis- 
counted 5@l10c. There were no receipts; 
crushers out of the market. Old process oil 
meal steady at $32.25 and cake at $31.25 in 
carloads. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts -—-Shipments— 

June 17 June 18 June 17 June 18 

1911 1910 1911 1910 

Flour, bbls... 63,920 47,250 60,326 90,301 
Wheat, bus... 154,810 76,840 41,810 37,560 
Corn, bus.... 214,700 154,810 92,420 276,755 
Oats, bus..... 394,400 202,300 502,650 140,503 
Barley, bus.. 106,600 206,700 72,474 14,900 
Rye, bus..... 9,180 9,180 2,040 8,034 
Feed, tons... 2,040 475 3,454 2,896 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of old hard winter 
wheat flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. 
Kansas City in jute, per barrel of 196 lbs: 
Patent ...$4.10@4.30 ist clear. .$2.90@3.15 
Straight .. 3.75@4.00 Low grade 2.25@2.75 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $4@4.25 per barrel at Missouri riv- 
er, for straight patent hard wheat flour, in 
cotton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20c 
higher than the prices for straight patent 
given above. Prices are on basis of arrival 
draft. 

By “straight” or “straight patent” a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 per 
cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flours 
at $3.75@3.90 net, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED — On account of the dry 
weather the feed business has been very good 
this last week. The demand for bran was 
good and there were plenty of offerings to 
supply the demand. Sales were made for 
shipment to Oklahoma and Texas. The de- 
mand for shorts was good and inquiries were 
mostly for quick shipment. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-lb sacks, per 100 Ibs: 
bran, 98c; shorts, $1.05@1.10; corn chop, 
$1.07. 

WHEAT—Receipts were light and there 
was a fair demand. Demand was good for 
choice milling wheat for shipment to outside 
mills. There was practically no demand 
from local mills and some samples were left 
over at the close, during the first half of the 
week. Some sales based on the new crop 
were.reported, Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
2, 85@88c; No. 3, 82% @86c; No. 4, 79@84c; 
soft wheat, No. 2, 84@85c; No. 8, 82@83c; 
No. 4, 78@81c. 

CORN—Receipts show a slight decrease 
from last week. Demand was fair and came 
mostly from local dealers and shippers. Corn 
had a weak tone during the early dealings, 
but recovered in sympathy with wheat. Cash 
prices were unchanged on the week. Cash 
prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 55@55%c; No. 3, 
54@55c; white corn, No. 2, 56@56%c; No. 3, 
56c. 

Week’s receipts --Shipments—, 

: 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Wheat, bus... 184,800 243,100 288,000 205,700 
Corn, bus..... 406,800 384,100 399,600 439,300 
Oats, bus.... 95,200 45,000 125,800 94,500 
Rye, bus..... a” Rr 8 eer 
Barley, bus... 1,400 DOOD os epenesees? 


Bran, tons... 240 260 880 1,800° 


Hay, tons.... 3,900 3,420 1,308 648 
Flour, bbls... 2,000 1,750 22,500 42,750 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 17 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o0.b. St. Louis: 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (IN WOOD) 


First patent ........ reaches oe ee $4.10@4.65 
Second patent ...........- cueieuete 3.95 @4.25 
Extra fancy ......-.+- eovecesos BOOS.86 


Medium and low grade (jute)..... 2.65@3.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 

Quotations per 196 Ibs in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent ....-.-esseees aicass $3.90@4.25 
Straight ...-ccccccecs cogceacecscs WEGne 
CM. red dnecweedes satan ticiet Deere 
Low grades to second clears...... 2.00@2.70 
Rye flour, in wood,.......-+++s0++- «++» @4.60 





MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags to- 
day: hard winter wheat bran, $1.02; soft 
winter wheat bran, $1.03; bulk bran, 97c; 
mixed feed, $1.08@1.10; middlings, $1.18. 

CORN GOODS—Quotations for kiln-dried 
products per barrel of 190 lbs: corn meal, 
$2.50; cream meal, $2.75; pearl meal, grits 
and hominy, $2.80. 


WHEAT PRICES 

r-3 red— 7-2 hard— 
June 12.... ....@86 83% @84 88@ 98 
June 13.... ....@86 83 @84 87@ 95 
June 14.... 86% @88 «++. @84 88@ 96 
June 15.... 88 @88% 85 @86% 88@ 94% 
June 16.... ....@88 o +. @85 88@ 93 
June 17.... 87% @88% 838 @85 87@ 93 
June 18,’10 95 @98 91 @93% 97@103% 


r-—July—, -—Sept.—, —-—Dec.—, 
June 12.... ....@83% ....@84% ...@86% 
June 13.... ....-@83% 85%@85% ...@.... 
June 14.... ....@84% ....@85% ...@.... 
June 15.... ....@83% 87% @85 -+-@88 
June 16.... ....@84 85 @85% ...@87% 
June 17.... ....@838% ....@84% 
June 18,’10 ....@91%_ ....@90% 


GRAIN PRICES 
c—Corn—, r——Oats—7 


No. 2 mixed......... -+++-@54% 40@40% 
No, 3 mixed......... 53% @54 39@39% 
No. 2 white.......... 55% @55% -@38% 
No. 3 white.......... 54% @55 38@38% 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—_, --Shipments—, 

June 17 June 18 June 17 June 18 

1911 1910 1911 1910 

Flour, bbls... 48,830 50,980 51,180 40,140 
Wheat, bus.. 133,168 189,332 121,690 143,100 
Corn, bus.... 577,250 429,245 303,140 277,100 
Oats, bus..... 477,850 308,800 232,730 247,540 
VMS aie 6 9 4:3:0 0 00 6,000 10,720 8,120 
Bastsey,,. SUB... sc20<- 5,200 1,170 2,060 


WHEAT INSPECTION BY CARS 
June 17 June18 June 17 June 18 


1911 1910 1911 1910 
2 wed «cs. 383 82 Winter— 
3 68 owces BY 38 2 hard .. 19 22 
4 FOG 11s. 16 4 @Qherd .. 8 6 
Spr. &other 10 19 4 hard 4 
ST. LOUIS STOCKS 

June17 Junei0 Junei18 

1911 1911 1910 

bus - bus bus 
a ee 1,011,232 1,027,431 357,433 
COMPA, Sie Haw.<<0s 298,410 271,979 307,872 
OGRE. cdicsese . 75,141 80,652 127,425 
RFD ode cccecccce cxieeen\- asus es 3,158 
i eee 55,166 54,039 75,029 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES 


Junei17 Junel10 June18& 

1911 1911 1910 

bus bus bus 
No. 2 red wheat .. 911,581 906,180 72,580 
No, 2 hard wheat. 3,956 8,784 175,223 
No. 2 mixed corn.. 129,834 108,851 135,813 
No. 2 white corn.. 1,725 16,111 24,261 
No, 2 yellow corn. 145,833 109,489 81,216 
No. 2 mixed oats.. 14,407 12,732 6,865 
Gree stwwcnes,-oece00- venceve 555 





BUFFALO, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl in wood (car- 
loads): 


Spring Winter 
Er $5.00@5.10 $4.40@4.50 
DERE Saco oeo cee once 4.80@4.90 4.15@4,.25 
CIORE! 6 ree tees «+--+ 3.90@4.00 3.95@4.00 
RO cs00san ee ce 0s s'0 6.50@6.75 ....@.... 


MILLFEED—Quotations per ton, 100-lb 


sacks: Bulk Sacks 
Spring bran; per ton......-..-- $..... $22.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... ..... 23.75 
WR Es bk We o 0.0 FOSS 88s F ored Beene 24.00 
te Oe ee) eee 22.50 24.00 
Gluten feed, per ton............ 22.50 23.80 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. ..... 27.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 22.50 23.90 
Corn meal, kiln-dried, per ton... 23.50 24.90 
COMM OEE IOs 6 6 G6 co rdecccces coces 26.50 
Cracked corn, per ton.......... 22.75 24.15 
Cottonseed meal, per ton........ «+--+. 28.50 
Oil meal, car lots, per ton....... ....- 32.00 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood....... ..... 4.40 
Oat hulls, domestic, per ton.... 9.00 ..... 
Oat hulls, Canadian, per ton.... 9.00 

Cah Ste, NE a oi ccc ctwaccees 12.00 


WHEAT—Market has been very dull for 
spot wheat, but quite a fair business was 
done in prompt and future shipment. Limits 
were unsettled, getting down to $9%c over 
Chicago September and up to 10%c at the 
close today. Track winter wheat sold 5c low- 
er and store offerings were subject to bids. 
Durum followed the market, and there was 
quite a good inquiry for small lots. Closing: 


No. 1 hard, carloads, in store.......... 99% 
No. 1 northern, carloads, in store....... 98% 
No, 1 durum, carloada@ ......+-seeeeeees 90% 
No. 2 red, Carloads® .....-ccecerreceees 90 
No. 2 white, carloads*® .......---++++++% 89 
No, 8 MREMOE® 2. ccc ccc cccccccceccsccees 88 


*Track, through billed. 


CORN—Steady market nearly all week for 
fresh shelled corn on track, and receipts 
were easily disposed of. Store, natural corn, 
slightly easier. Kiln-dried in the same posi- 
tion, very weak, holders being anxious to 
sell, Closing: No. 2 yellow, 59c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 58%c; No. 4 yellow, 56%c; No. 3 mixed, 
55%c; No, 4 mixed, 538c; No, 2 white, 59c; 
No. 3 white, 58%c, through billed. Store 
corn: No. 2 yellow, 57%c; No. 3 yellow, 
57%c; No. 2 yellow, kiln-dried, 58%c; No, 2 
mixed, kiln-dried, 57%c, carloads. 


OATS—Market strong all week, closing %c 
higher, with an active demand for track re- 
ceipts. Store oats in liberal supply and easy. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 42c; No. 3 white, 41% c; 
No. 4 white, 40%c; standard, 41%c, through 
billed, Store oats: No. 2 white, 414%c; No. 3 
white, 40%c; standard, 40%c, carloads. 

BARLEY—Sellers were asking $1@1.05 for 
western medium malting and buyers holding 
off for lower prices, Manitoba was offered at 
96 @98e, 

RYE—Scarce and strong; No. 2 ¢ ad a 
$1@1.01 on track. , nae 





NEW YORK, JUNE 17 


Flour quotations in car lots: 


pe Sacks Wood 
Spr i ee $3.55@3.85 $3.85@4.15 
Lo ES Se 5 ae 4.50@4.80 4.80@5.10 
Winters—low grade .. 2.70@3.10 3.20@3.40 
Straight ip hek:Varvie w ie Blan 3.40@3.65 3.70@3.95 
_ Patent gee tr ee eae 3.80@4.10 4.10@4.4 
Kansas straight ...... 4.05@4.30 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FOR THE WEEK 

Out of 98,618 packages of flour shippe 
from New xork this week, Eaowviest’ oe: 
ceived 736, London 7,000, Southampton 2,301 
Bristol 279, Hull 1,400, Glasgow 5,350, Ham.- 
burg 11,794, Rotterdam 11,000, Baltic ports 
5,525, Marseilles 700, Mediterranean ports 
ay peg Indies 50,000. 
_Out o 253,193 bus of wheat shipped f 
New York this week, 71,783 bus pnd a 
tined for Hull, 32,482 for Bristol, 7,988 for 
Glasgow, 140,940 for Antwerp. , 

WHEAT—The wheat future market has 
been distinctly erratic this week, with a 
sharp break at the opening, due to liquida- 
tion west and then a tairly good rally later 
in the week. On the decline there was a 
considerable increase in export interess. This 
has been due to the relative steadiness of the 
European markets, Buying orders have been 
at a better level, resulting towards the close 
of the week in quite a good business in red 
winter wheat and considerable business in 
durum and Manitoba wheat. The business in 
red wheat was mainly old wheat from Balti- 
more to Liverpool. The Baltimore market 
for red wheat is about 4c under the New 
York price. Cash prices f.o.b. afloat for ex- 
port: No, 2 red spot, nominal, 95%c; No. 1 
macaroni, spot, 94%c; No. 2 macaroni, spot 
93%c; No. 1 northern spring, $1.03; No. 2 
northern spring, $1.01; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.03; No. 2 northern Manitoba $1.04; 
No. 3 northern Manitoba, 95c. apes 

CORN—The export interest in corn has 
been of a good volume this week. Bids have 
been higher on new orders, and Europe 
seems to be in need of corn, notwithstanding 
the higher prices. The clearances are still 
not large, and this is somewhat of a factor 
against the market, although there is no 
pressure of cash corn, either on the local 
cash or future market, 

OATS—The market has been strong and 
fairly active for cash oats. The East has 
been a rather confident buyer of oats, due to 
the continued reports of damage, not only to 
the oats crop, but to the hay and forage 
crops generally. The rains of last week 
throughout the lake region and the entire 
East have relieved the situation to some ex- 
tent. 

RYE FLOUR—Prices are firm on rye 
goods, due to the persistent scarcity of the 
cash rye and the difficulty of getting avail- 
able supplies to grind. There have been sev- 
eral lots of foreign rye brought in, but the 
total amount imported has been compara- 
tively small. Rye flour prices are from $4.65 
per bbl in jute up to $5.50 in wood, 

; MILLFEED—The market for millfeed con- 
tinues rather quiet as to volume of business. 
Prices are somewhat irregular between spot 
feed and the offerings to arrive. Spot feed 
has been firmly held and the supplies avail- 
able have not been large, while feed to ar- 
rive has been offered at concessions, Buyers 
have been rather cautious about taking the 
western offerings, owing to difficulty in get- 
ting the stuff through. Quotations: coarse 
western spring, in 100-lb sacks to arrive, 
$23.60; standard middlings, $25.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $27.60; red dog to arrive, 140-Ib 
sacks, $28.25; oil meal, $33.50@34; city feed, 
bulk bran, $23; 100-lb sacks, $24.50; heavy 
feed, in bulk, $24; 100-lb sacks, $25.60; mid- 
dlings, $23@28.25; red dog flour, $2.85. 

CORN MEAL—The market has been firm, 
owing to the strength of cash corn, but the 
volume of business has been rather limited. 
Quotations: kiln-dried, export, $3.10; fine 
yellow, $1.15@1.20; white, $1.15@1.20; coarse, 
$1.10@1.15; hominy, $3.15; granulated yel- 
low, $3.30 per bbl; white granulated, $3.15 
per bbl; corn flour, $1.47; brewers’ meal, 
$1.35; grits, $1.36; flakes, $1.75. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Receipts during week, 10,116 bbis 
and 6,120,504 lbs in sacks. Exports, 498 tons 
to Rotterdam and 2 sacks to Port Antonio. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood: 





Winter Spring City Mills 
Patent ....$4.15@4.65 $4.70@5.00 $4.25@4.75 
Straight . 8.70@3.95 4.85@4.60 3.75@4.00 


ClOBF seis 3.25@3.50 3.70@4.10 3.30@3.60 
Spring patent favorite brands, $5.15@5.80. 
City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $5.15@ 

5.80. 

Kaneas straight, per 196 lbs in sacks, $4@ 

4.35. . 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at quoted rates. Quotations: 





728 


. 


$5@5.25 per 196 lbs in wood, for Pennsy?- 
vania, and $5@5.25 per 196 Ibs, in sacks for 
western, as to quality. 

MILLFEED — Prices lower early in the 
week, but offerings light and with a better 
demand for spot and near-by stuff the mar- 
ket closed firm. Quotations: 

Winter bran, bulk, per ton— 


ND 510-60 6-0 ow 0.05.08 edsdiew $24.00@24.50 

EO BRUNE. 6c eG eS FORE CCRT SS 23.00@23.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, ton— 

ge rrr ee reer i 24.00@ 24.50 

To arrive, lake and rail....... 23.00 @23.25 
White middlings to arrive, 100- 

PI wp owe 4a dere é0.cameneee 02908 @ 26.50 
Standard middlings to arrive, 

1OO-ID GACKS ..ccccccccccccces oeee + @24.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. .....@27.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. ..... @ 24.50 


Mixed feed, to arr., 100-lb sacks 25.00@25.50 

OATMEAL—In small supply and firm but 
quiet. Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$4.95; patent-cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $4.95@ 
5.22%; rolled, steam and kiln dried, per 180 
lbs in wood, $4.50@4.75; pearl barley, _in 
100-lb sacks, $3.55 @5.15. : 

CORN PRODUCTS—Trade- fair and prices 
well sustained, Quotations: 





Kiln-dried yellow meal, bbl......- $3.00@3.10 
100-1D BACKS .ccccsccccccccccees 1.40@1.45 
Granulated yellow meal, bbl...... 3.00 @3.30 
100-Ib ACkS® ...cccscccecvcccces 1.40@1.55 
Granulated white meal, bbl....... 3.00@3.40 
166-10 BACKS ..ccccccccccssseocs 1.40@1.60 
Yellow table meal, bbl........+++- 2.90@3.20 
TOG<1D. GROME occ ccc scccccecseses 1.35@1.50 
White table meal, bbl . 
100-Ilb sacks ....-....+- 
White corn flour, bbl. 
100-Ib SACKS 2... cece eeeeeceee 
Yellow corn flour, bDbl.....-----+++- 
100-Ib SACKS .....-eeeeeeecveres 
Pearl hominy, Dbl.......+-+ee+0% 
100-Ib BackS .....-ceeeeeeecoere 
Hominy and grits, case........--- 1.20@1.35 


WHEAT—Demand light and with lower 
outside advices prices further declined 1% @ 
2c for winter and 8c for spring varieties. Re- 
ceipts, 28,106 bus; exports, 53,627; stock, 
117,155. Closing prices, in car lots, per bu: 


EXPORT ELEVATOR 


No. 2 Ted... cccccccccccewsccece 89 @ 90 
Steamer Bo... cvccscccscevsevce 86 @ 87 
BR OE oy oe vie ee a Se 9.0''4'9:0.0'9.8 86 @ 87 
No. 1 northern, Duluth......... 105% @106% 


CORN—The market for export deliveries 
dull and %c lower. Local car lots in small 
supply and firmly held. Receipts, 32,538 bus; 
exports, nothing; stock, 15,468 bus. Closing 
prices: Export mixed in elevator—June, 58@ 
58%c. Car lots, in export elevator—export 
mixed, 58@58%c; steamer, 56% @57%c; No. 
3, 55%4 @56c; No. 4, 53@53%c. Local car lots 
—No. 2 yellow, 62% @63c; steamer No. 2 yel- 
low, 62@62%c; No. 3 yellow, 59@60c; No. 4 
yellow, 56@57c. 

OATS—-Trade fairly active and prices fur- 
ther advanced le under small supplies and 
stronger outside advices. Receipts, 144,279 
bus; exports, nothing; stocks, 21,936 bus. 
Closing prices, local car lots: No. 2 white, 
44@44%c; standard white, 43% @44c; No. 3 
white, 42% @48c; rejected white, 39% @40%e. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Closing prices, in car lots, per 
196 lbs, wood: 





SS RRA tte ee $5.00@5.25 
WHIMGOP GRETA 26 ccc cccscresveceee 3.25 @3.50 
WINTEE GLOAT occ cc cccsccccsovecers 3.55@3.75 
Winter straight ...........6.+-.+-+ 3.85@4.00 
Winter patent ......ccccnccccsoee 4.25 @4.40 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 4.45@4.60 
Clty milling’ GEtPE....2ccccccsccceses 3.35 @3.50 
City milla? Clear... ..csceccccvcees evve @4.15 
City mille’ straight.......ccccceee ooee @4.60 
City mills’ patent... ...scccccccvce seve @ 4.90 
City mills’ best patent.......-.++6 sees @5.65 
Hard winter clear.......---+++e0% 3.90 @ 4.05 
Hard winter straight............. 4.50@4.65 
Hard winter patent.........eeeees 4.70@4.85 
Spring clear .....ccccccccccvccece 4.00@4.30 
Spring straight ......cccseccccses 4.80@5.00 
Spring patent ......cccccccccvcces 5.00@5.20 
Spring patents, special brands.... 5.35@5.90 


WHEAT —Steady, with a good demand for 
prime milling. Receipts for the week, 70,640 
bus; exports, 109,647; stock, 195,443. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 western spot, 91%4c; No. 2 
red spot, 91%4c; No. 3 red spot, 88%c; steam- 
er No, 2 spot, 86%c; June, 91%c; July, 89c; 
August, 88%c; September, 894c. 

CORN—Dull but firm. Receipts for the 
week, 159,268 bus; exports, 35,196; stock, 
363,730. Closing prices: contract, 594c; June, 
59%c; July, 59\%e. 

OATS—Firm and higher; stocks light. Re- 
ceipts for the week, 22,398 bus; exports, 20; 
stock, 80,722. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
44% @45c; standard white, 44% @44%c; No. 
3 white, 44@44%c. 

MILLFEED — Quiet and steady. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring mid- 
dlings, $24.50@25; spring bran, $24@24.50; 
city mills’ middlings, »>25@25.50; bran, $26@ 


9 





BOSTON, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Closing prices, at wholesale: 


Patent, per carload: Bbl, wood 
Minnesota, special ......ccccccces $5.60@5.70 
Minneapolis, standard ........... 5.30@5.40 


Minnesota and Wisconsin, country 4.90@5.30 

Per carload, in wood, per barrel: 

Patents Straights Clear 

TOO cv canee $4.40@4.60 $4.25@4.45 $3.85@4.20 
- 4.40@4.60 4.25@4.45 3.85@4.20 
Michigan... 4.30@4.50 4.20@4.35 3.85@4.10 
New York.. 4.30@4.50 4.20@4.30 3.85 @4.10 
Kansas, jute 4.30@4.70 ....@.... ....@.... 

MILLFEED—The demand for wheat feeds 
continues slow, with spring and winter bran 
offered at a reduction of 25c per ton for mill 
shipment. Mixed feed and red dog also low- 
er. Gluten feed lower, but hominy feed and 
stock feed firmer, with a moderate inquiry, 
Cottonseed meal and linseed meal dull but 
steady. Pasturage conditions are improving. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


June has been exceptionally wet in New 
England and grass is growing rapidly. 

Quotations for lake-and-rail shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: middlings; $25.75@ 
27.50; winter bran, $24.25; spring bran, $24: 
red dog, in 140-Ib sacks, $28.50; hominy feed, 
$25.90; cottonseed meal, $30; linseed meal, 
$34.50; stock feed, $25.50; gluten feed, $25.35; 
oat hulls, $13.50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for corn 
meal and oatmeal quiet, with market held 
steady. Offerings liberal, but trade slow to 
take hold. Feeding corn meal is in good de- 
mand, with a firm market. Oatmeal shows 
an advance of 20c per bbl over last week. 
Rye and graham flour steady, with a moder- 
ate demand. Quotatiéns, lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, in wood: granulated corn meal, $3.25 
@3.40; bolted, $3.15@3.30; feeding, $1.22@ 
1.25; rolled oatmeal, $4.70@4.95; cut and 
ground, $5.20@5.45; rye flour, $4.75@5.50; 
graham flour, $3.60@4.35; rye meal, $4.20. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7——Receiptse—, -—Stocks——, 
1911 1910 1911 1910 





Piear,: bia... 36,380 S0818 2c... csoress 
Wheat, bus... 74,691 8,816 276,886 213,181 
Corn, bus..... 51,715 45,260 264,673 68,939 
Oats, bus..... 71,545 61,925 120 14,606 
Rye, bus...... 1,107 Se were 20,224 
| a, A Se re ee 452 749 
Millfeed, tons. 142 FO Treg 
Corn meal, bbis 50 OO écvers ivehe ke 
Oatmeal, cases ...... Be. “senexs sweeané 
Oatmeal, sacks 800 BOP be seie sy? ase as 
WEEK’S EXPORTS . 

7-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

bbls sacks bus bus 

EAVGIHOO!. 2c. dee 4,000 47,505 42,926 
London ..... «se BIee. 8 seeste | s30dee 
GIGGNOW 2.02 cee Ive  eitbhe x ntee 
Antwerp one abetin’ 16,000 34,286 
Manchester... ... Oe iveren, sootita 
GORGE. cccccre oars Se ssvwam wis eee 
Provinces ... Be e-rares) detveca whdivrete< 
Totals .... 50 21,381 63,505 77,212 


Since Jan. 1..1,269 441,736 2,605,952 5,402,680 


DETROIT, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Prices for car lots in wood, per 
196 lbs: 





Michigan patent, best............. $4.25@4.30 
Michigan patent, ordinary........ 4.05 @4.15 
Bichiggm. SETMIGNE osc ccics viene ctns 3.95 @ 4.00 
REE SI og od sev oes svc es e'3 se 3.15 @3.20 
Michigan low grade.......cccsres 2.65@2.75 
Spring patent (Detroit-made)..... 5.15@5.20 
ee re errr 5.30@5.35 
ICTR, CIEE Xp 0'p c-4 bie tine ae ee es 4.00 @ 4.25 
OE MY aioe a 6 Soc 6.se cae whee aed 5.25 @5.30 
EE Es i cases) ae kse-a keke Rew e es 4.40@4.50 
Fee ED hee ie id edo 00s we 4.30@4.35 


MILLFEED—Prices for car lots, bulk, per 
ton (2,000 Ibs): 





(Pe ere rer rere $21.00@ 21.50 
Coates: MiGGUNgS. ... 6 cs ccc cscs 21.00@21.50 
Mixed feed ....... 21.50@ 22.00 
Fine middlings 23.00 @23.25 
CONOR CONN THOR! 6650 ccc cosas 22.75 @ 23.00 
COMBNEE COPD o02screivccccecnss 22.75 @ 23.00 
Corm a8@ Oat ChODis..csccccccces 20.00 @20.25 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—Prices for car lots 
in wood: 


PROtOG GOS, . 180 IDR. « o¢.04-0 0.0 veces $4.20@4.25 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs... 2.90@3.00 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 2.70@2.75 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... 2.90@3.00 
White cream meal, 196 lbs........ 2.70 @2.75 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
3. Ped wheat.... 86% Boe .....cie. 55% 
September ;.... 87% 2yellowcorn .. 57% 
December ..... 90% 3yellowcorn .. 56% 


1 white wheat.. 85% Standard oats.. 40% 
Week's receipts Withdrawals 
June 17 1910 June 17 1910 
Flour, bbls. 5,170 4,650 3,600 4,475 


Wheat, bus. 35,035 3,165 1,260 94,192 

Corn, bus.. 31,525 120,766 26,061 21,097 

Oats, bus... 65,080 eee. sacae. “peas 
STOCKS (IN BUS) 

Junei17 1910 June 17 1910 

Wheat 164,402 135,414 Oats .. 5,515 18,034 

Corn,. 181,728 173,471 Rye .. 6,358 1,341 





DULUTH, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots of flour, net per 196 Ibs f.0.b, Duluth: 


June17 Year ago 


First patent, wood....$4.60@4.90 $5.35 @5.50 


Second patent, wood... 4.50@4.80 §.20@5.35 


Straight, wood ....... 4.40@4.70 5.05@5.20 
Fancy clear, jute...... 3.50@3.65 3.55@3.90 
Second clear, jute..... 2.30@2.50 2.35@2.75 
Red dow, Jute... .ccce 2.25@2.30 2.30@2.45 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour output for weeks ended on dates 
given: 
1911 bbls 1910 bbls 1909 bbls 
June 17.11,585 June 18.11,090 June 19.12,995 
June 10. 3,300 June 11.14,195 June 12.13,975 
June 3.14,000 June 4. 4,385 June 6. 3,600 
May 27..21,190 May 28..15,120 May 29..13,640 


WEEKLY FOREIGN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


1911 bbls 1910 bbls 1909 bbis 
June 17. 2,600 June 18. 225 June 19. 1,425 
Junel0. 360 Junell. ..... Juneil2. 1,785 
June 3. 1,300 June 4. .... June 5. 715 
May 27.. 1,785 May 28.. May 29.. 1,070 

MILLFEED—Current trade small, owing 
to light supply, with prices well maintained, 
Buyers are showing more interest for de- 
ferred shipment, but as yet very little busi- 
ness has been done. Bids received by mills 
for July delivery are considered too low for 
acceptance, Prices per ton f.o.b. Duluth to- 
day (June 17) were: 

June 17 1910 

Bran, 100-lb sacks. $20.00@ 20.25 $17.50@18.50 
Shorts, 100-lb scks 21.50@21.75 18.50@19.50 
Mdlgs., 100-lb scks 23.50@24.25 20.50 @21.50 
R. dog, 100-lb scks 24.50@ 25.26 21.50 @ 26.25 
“Boston” mixed 

feed, 100 Ibs.... 22.00@22.50 20.75 @ 21.50 


For feed in 200-lb sacks, 50c less charged. 


DULUTH CLOSING SPRING WHEAT 


-——No. 1 northern——_, 

Track Arr. July Sept. 
95% 95% 95% 92% 
93% 93% 93% 90% 
94% 945% 94% 92 
94% 94% 94% 92% 
94% 94% 94% 92% 
94% 94% 94% 91% 





DULUTH CLOSING DURUM WHEAT 





ios ‘No. 1 ~ 
Track Arr. July Sept. 
SOO 6 vse pacee cay 86 86 86 83 
ap! a ee 845% 845 84% 82 
SRB BB isk 0.0:4:0 00.0:5 Fe 85 85 85 82% 
a ge. Sr ry 85% 85% 85% 838% 
SRE Disk as 0 'eranh ee 86 86 86 84% 
Cee 86 86 86 84% 
Pe er ee eee 85% 85% 85% 84 
Rj we a | re 80 80 80 80% 


WHEAT — Moderately active on mixed 
news, with the tone, at close of week, weak. 
Decline in prices % @%c in new crop month 
and 1%c for cash. Weather and crop condi- 
tions were controlling factors, and traders 
for most part were in a state of nervousness, 
Damage reports from winter wheat terri- 
tory and South Dakota contributed to hold 
market firm. However, the generally favor- 
able condition of the northwestern wheat 
crop outside of South Dakota and advent of 
rain in the dry part of the state, as well as 
in some portion of the Southwest, caused 
more or less liquidation and lower prices. 
Business was of larger proportions, with a 
fair sprinkling of durum worked for export. 

Elevators reduced their bids on spring 
wheat %c to a basis of July price for No. 1 
northern. As the mills are getting most of 
their requfrements from store, they are ab- 
sorbing the bulk of receipts. When the mills 
came into the market for an occasional 
choice car, 4c over was paid. 


FLAXSEED—Conditions surrounding the 
market have not changed materially from 
previous week; was quotably dull and buying 
hand-to-mouth. The attitude of the trade is 
one of conservatism. The general method of 
purchasing makes it appear that consumers 
prefer to follow the market and take on 
fresh supplies only as stocks become ex- 
hausted. This indifference of buyers result- 
ed in very light trade. Some spreading be- 
tween different options was noticeable, prin- 
cipally for small lots, but was improved over 
previous weeks. Offerings of July, with sup- 
port lacking, caused weakness and a price 
reduction of 5c. Fall deliveries received 
somewhat more attention at steady prices, 
with not much inclination to sell these 
months, 

Spot seed steadily held at 1c under July. 


DULUTH CLOSING FLAXSEED PRICES 
Track Arr. July Sept. Oct. 


June 10....... 232 232 233 190 183 
June 12....... 232 232 233 188 183 
June 13....... 233 233 234 190 185 
June 14....... 233 233 233 190 185 
June 15....... 229 229 230 « 193 187% 
June 16....... 229 229 230 194 186 
June 17....... 227 227 228 192 185 


June 18,1910. 200 200 200 174 164 
DULUTH RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

June 17 June 18 June 17 June 18 

1911 1910 1911 1910 

bus bus bus bus 

Winter wheat. 3,956 3. RRMA AA 
Spring wheat..262,155 60,696 448,063 239,135 
Durum wheat. 58,824 163,885 134,000 240,794 
Bonded wheat. 46,084 25,414 44,000 88,163 





Tot., wheat.371,019 251,371 626,063 568,092 


CORE a. 60:00:20 192,100 75,914 ...... 141,000 
GE caesce nasa 187,072 151,876 134,817 306,415 
Bonded oats... .....- 8,258 35,657 ...... 
) Sa 14 * arr 59,834 
BBFIGY «cc cess 584 223,597 657 474,525 
Bonded barley ..... SOGE icvess “S¥ees 
Flaxseed ..... 3,707 7,476 .ccoee 33,983 
Bonded flax... ..... BP ontsce svvees 


DULUTH COARSE GRAIN CLOSE 


Daily closing prices of oats, rye and barley 
in Duluth: 
Oats Rye -——Barley—— 
No. 3white No.2 Malting Feeding 
86% 


June 10....... 86@88 72@88 62@72 
June 12,...... 37% 86@88 75@91 63@75 
June 13,...... 37% 86@88 75@91 68@75 
June 14,...... 37% 86@88 75@91 63@73 
June 15....... 37% 86@88 75@91 63@73 
June 16....... 37% 86@88 75@91 63@73 
June 17....... 37% 83@85 75@91 63@73 
June 18, 1910.. 36% 67@70 --@.. 51@60 


ELEVATOR STOCKS OF COARSE GRAIN 
In Duluth-Superior elevators in bus: 





June 17 June 10 1910 
Corn 282,333 90,233 93,617 
Oats - 557,483 640,885 1,605,504 
Rye .. 204 190 128,970 
Barley 497 570 312,590 
Flaxseed ...... 124,702 120,995 24,430 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and weekly 
receipts by grade: 
Receipts by 


7-Wheat stocks—, ——Grade—_, 
June 17 June18 June17 June18 


1911 1910 1911 1910 
. bus bus cars cars 
OS See 509,836 155,373 17 3 
lnorthern ...1,489,955 319,172 125 13 
2 northern 68,317 50,979 24 19 
SS ee eee 12,409 1 14 
OE Pe rie <> 1 
Macaroni 


207,474 1,386,840 49 129 
Special bin... 118,264 177,729 ..  ... 


Bs SBates Sackee opecave 2 3 
I at cot Sa ee 1 
Bonded ...... 205,943 120,743 31 29 

Totals ....,2,589,789 2,178,245 251 211 
gue. OOsas bss 2,869,753 2,541,752 328 220 





June 21, 1911 


WHEAT AND FLAXSEED PRICES 


Range of prices at Duluth of wheat ani 
Roxseed. for week ended June 17 is shown be 
ow: 

Spring Durum Flaxseed 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Oct. 
Opening 94% 92% 85% 82% 232 190 182 
High... 95% 93% 86% 85 234 194 187% 
Low.... 93% 90% 84% 82 228 187 182 
Close... 94 91% 85% 84 228 192 185 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 20 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

June 20 Yearago 
Stand. patent, in wood.$4.80@5.20 $5.50@5.80 
Second patent, in wood 4.65@5.05 4.35@4.65 
Fancy clear, in jute... 3.70@3.80 3.90 @4.5: 


First clear, in jute.... 3.30@3.45 3.30@4.2) 
Second clear, in jute.. 2.40@2.70 2.40@2.6: 
Red dog, in jute....... 2.38@2.40 2.30@2.4 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis 
sion, were today (June 20): 


LONDON 
Last year 
DO ose cine 27s @27s9d 308s @30s% 
Fancy clear... 23s 3d@23s6d 25s 3d@25s 6 
First clear.... 22s 64@23s 23s @ 23s 6 
Second clear.. 17s86d@18s3d 17s 3d@17s ¢ 
GLASGOW 
SOG vig 3s oct y Op cts xd vy hae = © 27s 27s % 
First clear, standard......... 22s 64@23s 
Seems GONE ook crac cuesevee ne 17s 64 @18s 2 
LIVERPOOL 
POMOC 4N 5 yc eiceegen ne EVE Te 8 26s 94@ 27s 3 
First clear, standard......... 22s 34@ 22s 4 
| ee ae ae ae 17s 3d@18s 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local a: 
outside mills were, today, per 220% lbs, 
guilders: 6 
a SE, TOD tie tn waloa see os 10% @! 
Second clear, jute... oe cece eee eees 84@ 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills f 
four weeks, with comparisons, are shown 
the subjoined table: 


1911 1910 1909 190 
FUNC 34.006 Sciaidies 303,435 239,600 214,9 
June 17.... 260,925 272,895 257,560 227,% 
June 10.... 233,815 289,010 243,385 222,2 


June 3.... 255,780 224,325 210,445 231,6 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minn 
apolis mills for four weeks ending Saturda 


; 1911 1910 1909 196 
FUNG SOc 1See. d 13,750 25,090 25,9 
June 17.... 27,894 4,325 10,230 26,8°5 
June l0.... 12,230 9,265 6,415 25,170 
June 3.... 12,120 6,490 11,445 27,815 


MINNEAPOLIS OUTPUT 


The following table shows the Minneap: 
flour output for four crop years, in barre 
1910-11 1909-10 1908-9 1907 

Sept.. 1,455,870 1,497,685 1,420,160 1,316,: 
Oct... 1,543,865 1,893,490 1,541,705 1,489.7 
Nov.. 1,414,255 1,767,145 1,275,120 996,' 
Dec.. 1,306,430 1,261,495 1,012,955 890, 
Jan.. 1,275,990 1,418,940 978,090 
Feb.. 1,113,650 1,266,615 1,096,080 
March 1,311,395 1,200,965 1,206,260 
April 1,353,835 901,805 1,121,580 
May.. 1,215,635 1,162,910 1,157,910 








9m’s 11,990,925 12,371,050 10,809,860 10,321, 4 





SOME vc vanteun 1,212,125 1,039,150 960, 
WO ccvesese 1,140,780 907,325 975,71 
Bs fisaeeesss 1,342,200 941,035 $79,4 

Po Are 16,075,155 13,697,370 13,137, 


Following table shows the Minneapolis f 
eign shipments for four crop years, in b 
rels: 

1910-11 1909-10 1908-9 190 
September 166,215 244,520 219,695 192,4 
October.., 172,365 222,170 303,545 209,: 
November 128,585 218,245 304,710 258,: 
December. 92,105 159,820 157,760 189,' 
January.. 56,655 118,750 150,515 187, 
February. 109,030 101,125 141,595 164, 








March ... 142,230 119,680 134,800 171, 
April .... 141,460 109,150 100,900 153, 
May ..... 76,945 39,645 80,890 164, 
9 months.1,085,590 1,333,105 1,594,410 1,690, 
re rr 48,145 60,555 111, 
Ea cae's . beeee's 53,245 66,495 69, 
MEE cs. axe ee 174,640 65,465 113, 

Fae sa | bad, 1,609,135 1,866,925 1,984,: 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapo 
and Duluth, have been by weeks, in barr< 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- ,;-—Output—, -—Export 
ing mills ity 1911 1910 1911 1 
Apr. 29. 61 44,375 138,955 137,715 5,950 3, 
May 6.. 61 43,975 162,070 131,010 3,415 1, 
May 13.. 63 45,175 148,045 149,260 4,500 1, 
May 20.. 63 45,075 143,480 143,745 3,195 4,° 


May 27.. 62 44,375 141,360 147,245 6,465 
June 3. 59 43,275 125,010 143,265 2,635 1, 
June 10. 55 41,925 141,465 138,250 2,280 2, 
June 17. 48 38,475 134,745 132,965 4,155 


MILLFEED PRICES 


‘ Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed 
day (June 20) for prompt shipment (14 da 
per 2,000 Ibs were reported as follows 


brokers: 

100-lb sacks Year ago 
ON ele tc KET i's wee $18.75@19.00 $16.00@16 
Std. middlings..... 20.50@21.00 17.75@15 


Flour middlings... 22.00@23.50 21.75@22. 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 23.50@24.00 23.00@23. 
For feed in bulk, $1 less per ton is charg: 
and in 200-lb sacks, 75c less. 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
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Wheat, bus...... 


June 21, 1911 


une 20 Year ago - 


J 
Standard bran..... $23.75 @24.00 $20.75 @22.00 


std. middlings.... 
Flour middlings... 


25.50@26.00 22.75 @23.00 
27.00@28.50 26.75@27.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib scks 28.50@29.00 28.00@28.50 


CEREAL 
Quotations of cereals 


PRICES 
and feeds, in car lots, 


net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs, 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 


bulk... .$20.25@20.50 
Ibs bulk 20.75@21.00 
Ibs bulk 21.25@21.50 
Ibs bulk 21.75 @22.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 20.50@21.00 
Yeilow corn meal, granulated*.. 2.80@ 2.90 
Corn meal, white®...........06. 2.90@ 3.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy white*.... 4.50@ 4.75 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 4.25@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 4.25@ 4.50 
Graham wheat, pure, bbl*..... - 4.020@ 4.75 
Graham, standard, bbl*......... 4.00@ 4.25 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood.......... 4.45@ 4.60 
Mi!i screenings, per ton......... 3.50@ 4.50 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 3.00@ 4.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. ‘8.00@10.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.009@12.00 





Finxseed screenings, ton........ 7.00@ 9.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton. P 5.00@ 7.00 
Oil Ca eee PMB. 0:00.50 ow enes ovecic @ 29.50 
Oi! meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst 31.00@31.50 


Per barrel in sacks, 


Where not otherwise 


stuted sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 


'Car-lot prices. 
1.25 per ton additional. 


Less than car lots, 


$1@ 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


June 20.—Wheat was up and down last 
week, advancing about 2c and then losing 


that much by Saturday. However, 


it has 


boomed in the last two days, July in the 


Minneapolis market gaining 4c. 


South 
Was the stimulating in 


Damage in 


Dakota and southwestern Minnesota 


fluence. 


ilarvesting of winter wheat was calculat- 
ed to exercise an opposing effect, but was 
seomingly lost sight of. 

Che ranges for the week have been: July, 


6+ c; September, 6%c; 


points touched today were: 


December, 6c. High 
98%c for July, 


97'4e for September and 97c for December. 

Joly is only 1%e lower than September, 
iile a@ year ago the difference was 10c. 
Milling wheat is only in fair demand at 


inneapolis. 


Local mills will take only the 


ioice hard wheat, leaving the softer varie- 
‘ies for the terminal elevators. 


Premiums are steady. 


No. 1 northern sells 


%@2c over July, country mills occasion- 


ally paying 2%c over; 
under to %c over and 
inder July. 


No. 2 northern, 2%c 
No. 3 wheat at 4@lic 


Compared with last Tuesday, No. 1 north- 
rm is 4%ec higher, No. 2 northern 4c, July 


c, September 4%c a 


nd December 3%c. 


The appended table shows closing prices in 


cents per bushel, 


at Minneapolis of: No. 1 


northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 wheat: 


r-1 nor— 7-2 nor——, 
98% 94 


c—No. 3— 


June 9... %@ 975% 92% @ 95% 
June10... 95% 915% @ 94% 89% @ 93% 
June12... 938% 90 @ 938% 88 @ 91% 
June13... 94 90% @ 938% 88%@ 91% 
June14... 94% 93% @ 95% 88% @ 91% 
June1b... 94% 90% @ 93% 88% @ 91% 
June16... 9456 90% @ 93% 89% @ 92% 
June 17... 94%  90%@ 93% 88% @ 91% 

1019... 97% 93%@ 9% 92% @ 95% 
a 20... 98% 94%@ 97% 92% @ 95% 
June 21*., 114% -@112% 109%@111% 
June 22f.. 181% -@129% 127% @128% 


*1910. +1909. 


The attached table gives the closing prices 
in cents per bushel of May, July and Sep- 


tember wheat: 


June July Sept 
12... 92% 90% 91% 
13... 92% 91% 91% 
14... 98% 92% 92% 
15... 92% 91% 92 


16... 98% 91% 91% 
*1910. 41909. 
Daily closing prices 
Minneapolis were: 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* 

- 84% 82% .... 
15.... 84% 88% 82% 
16....84% 82% 81% 

*Average of cash sal 


. Dec. June July Sept. Dec. 


17... 925% 91% 91% 
19... 96% 94% 95 

20... 96% 95% 95% 
21*..112% 103% 101% 
22¢..128% 109% 106% 


of macaroni wheat in 


June No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* 
17.... 84% 825% 80% 
$9.....96% 84%  <..0 

- 86% 84% 
es. 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: 


1,314, 
Flour, bblis...... A 
Millstuff, tons... 
Corn, bus....... 138, 
Oates WEBS o ces 320, 
Barley, bus..... 83, 
Rye, bus....:.;. 7, 
Fidget, as oss 29, 


June 18 
June17 June 10 1910 

190 1,107,680 1,136,780 
7 6,479 6,800 
478 588 290 
600 257,400 140,000 
400 253,800 224,280 
000 69,000 302,260 
700 7,700 16,920 
600 18,200 36,800 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 18 
; June17 June 10 1910 
Wheat, Bai. a i542. 431,730 372,360 425,880 
FLOOR ean cisia's wee 250,468 248,950 275,683 
Millstuff, tons..... 9,506 8,932 8,972 
CORRS hobae otee 68,160 81,880 214,170 
Oate, DUB. o eevee 165,000 218,230 255,000 
Barley, bus........ 102,000 (52,800 294,120 
Rye, BUS. .<scvee ess 900 2,400 27,300 
hf eee 3,600 4,000 22,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 


reported as follows by 
merce on dates given, 


the Chamber of Com- 
in bushels: 





June 18 
7 June 17 June10 June3 1910 
No. 1 hard 78 82 85 730 
No.1 northern. 4,327 4,246 4,474 2,436 
No. 2northern. 2,718 2,894 3,026 94 
Otherp 2.0050 1,688 1,703 1,746 1,869 
Totals ...... 8,812 8,925 9,331 6,975 
Ce 5,593 6,558 7,444 = cevcce 
hs SE sac «0 2,813 2,970 3,390 . 
40 FE ies og 12, 183 12,133 12,087 ..... 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: 
June 18 June 19 








June 17 Junel0 1910 1909 

No. 1 hard ...... 2 1 69 4 
No. 1 northern .. 481 315 247 334 
No. 2northern .. 380 316 311 267 
We OD cccsasevves 94 86 106 131 
No. 4 .... sew) wes ene anes 15 
Rejected ....... 37 44 13 16 
No grade ....... 15 16 4 8 
po ee 1,009 778 750 775 
Hard winter .... 49 17 57 3 
Macaroni 97 90 104 140 
MIROd. 2c ncccccne 50 42 27 32 
Velvet chaff .... ... eee 70 31 
POT _b.0.0's 0:60 1,205 987 1,008 981 


_COARSE GRAINS 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn,, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
13... 51% @52 36%@36% ..@89 63@95 
14... ....@51% 36% @36% ..@87 638@95 
15... ....@51% ....@36% ..@86 63@95 
16... 52 @52% ....@36% ..@86 638@95 
17... 51% @52 36%@37 --@86 63@95 
19... 52 @52% 36% @387 -@85 63@95 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: June 18 
June 10 1910 

151,922 126,421 

488,441 392,052 

182,791 458,099 

15,289 174,835 

6,551 110,294 








Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: - 


JULY WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thur Fri Sat Mon 
13 14 15 16 17 19 
Mpls ...... 925% 93% 92% 98% 92% 96% 
Duluth - 94% 94% 94% 94% 94 96% 
Chicago 87% 88% 87% 87% 86% 88% 
St. Louis.. 83% 84% 83% 84 83% 85% 
New York. 94 95 94% 94% 94% 96 
Kans. City. 83 83% 83 83% 82% 84% 
Winnipeg.. 965% 97% 97% 96% 96% 97 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
|. eee 91% 92% 91% 91% 91% 94% 
Duluth ... 92 92% 92% 91% 91% 95% 
Chicago - 86% 875% 87% 87% 86% 88% 
St. Louis... 85% 85% 865 85% 84% 86% 
New York. 93% = 93% ao a 95% 


Kans. City. 83 35% 83 83 82 
Winnipeg .t87% 188% T88% 188% +384 190% 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls* ..... 94 94% 94% 945% 94% 97% 
Duluth* .. 945% 94% 94% 94% 94 96% 
Chicago* . 96% 96 96 94 96% sate 
St. Louis— 

2hard .. 93 91% 92 90% 90 90% 

2’red ... 87 87% 88% 88 87% 88 
Kans, City— 

2hard .. 87% 88% 88% 88 88 

2 red 84% 85 85 84% 85% 
Milw’ kee*. 97% 98 98 98 98 
Toledo— 

2 red 87 87% 87 87% 86% 
Winnipeg*. 95% 96% 96 cue 2a 


*No. 1 northern. tOctober. 





Cuban Flour Imports 


Imports of grain and grain products into 
Havana, Cuba, from the United States dur- 
ing May, with the names of shippers, were, 
in sacks of 200 Ibs: 











FLOUR 

Shippers— Sacks 
TN 6 oa. a wrote wle-8iac he's .a.a.0 004 88 ++ 9,050 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co.. 2,250 
Witiiam Alten Co. CIBC.) . ccc csccvcses 2,050 
aS a0 0 cree 0 peiserncts ovesiee 2,050 
Liberty Mille Co. ..cccccccccccesscccce 1,900 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co........seee- 1,750 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co... ccccccceces 1,500 
Sparks Milling Co.....--.eeeeereeeeeres 1,500 
Eagle Roller Mill Co... -- 1,400 
Ballard & Ballard Co............ -. 1,360 
Collin County Mill & Elevator Co...... 1,050 
Wells Flour Milling Co..............+.- 1,000 
Higginsville Milling Co.............+. 750 
H. T. Lawler Mig. & Trading Co., Ltd.. 600 
J. F. Esley Milling Co.......-.se-eeees 500 
Big Diamond Mills Co.........6--++++5 500 
Suffern, Hunt & Co. ..ccccssscccccccce 750 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co...........- 500 
Listman Mill Co...-cccccccccccccsvces 300 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co............. 300 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co......... 300 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co........... 250 
Cairo Millimg CO. ..-ccccccccccccccwerve 250 
Wichita Milling Co 250 
Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co...........- 250 
Geo. A. Zabriskie... .ccccsccesccccers 150 
H. L. Halliday Milling Co........+.+.+- 250 

CORN 

Shippers— Sacks 
A, D Weeembnardt & CO. oc cicccecedscccece 8,000 
SO} PPR le divans ctesetecicsdvsssecces 7,500 
Hiwood Grain CO... .ccccccccccccccsces 6,500 
Bossie & Camoyrano.......-sseseeeeee 9,064 
Richardson Grain Co........++-eeeee0% 5,045 
BH. D. MoeCord ac BOMB. os. ccccccccccccee 4,020 
The Maney Milling Co..........++...+6- 2,750 
Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co.......... 1,000 
We Te I oc onc ctecoesctncedcccces 250 
Mathews Grain Co.......--eeeeeeeeees 250 





Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co: Crop out- 
look gradually growing worse. No rain 
yet in this immediate vicinity and tem- 
perature high. 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

c From 
Phila- 
Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 





New- 





To— York ton more phia real 
Aberdeen ..... + 12.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 
Amsterdam +» 10.00 11.00 12.00 11.00 11.00 
Antwerp ....... 11.25 11.25 12.00 11.00 10.00 
BOOT RE ass 00900, seecg ccvce 
Bremen ....... 

Bristol ........ 

Cardiff .......- 

Christiania .... 16.00 17.00.18.00 16.50 17.00 
Copenhagen 16.00 17.00 18.00 16.50 17.00 
COP Wis dvi vices cesee cetos 20.00 20.52 ..... 
De) ey i eT er SEO? 6044 aan00 
Dundee ........ 12.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 
Glasgow .....-- 9.00 9.00 11.00 10.00 ..... 
Gothenburg 18.00 . 20.00 18.50 ..... 
Hamburg .....- - 13.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 14.00 
Havre ..c-cccce 9.00...... 11.00 ....- 9.00 
Helsingfors .... 21.00 ..... 23.00 21:50 ..... 
Hull ...e-eeeee 10.00 11.25 ....- 20000 eee 
Leith .occcccees 10.00 ..... 10.00 9.00 10.00 
Liverpool ...... 8.44 56.00 7.00 6.00 8.00 
London .......-- 8.00 8.00 10.00 9.00 9.00 
Londonderry ... .-+++ e+e. 17.50 18.84 ..... 
Manchester ° 9.00 9.00 .....- STOO os00s 
Newcastle ..... 12.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 
Rotterdam ..... 8.50 10.00 11.00 10.00 10.00 
SHO. esos cece e cocee 19.05 20.00 21.05 

outhampton TODO: ns os egtsa: 999 0s 5092" 
notte "9 oeeeons 16.00 17.00 18.00 16.50 17.00 
St. John’s, N. F. 12.50 ....- ee+es 14.00. 


Owing to frequent changes, the ine: are 
subject to confirmation. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
the Minnesota Transfer are as follows in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— To— 

Albany .......+-- 22.5 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ....-. 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 17.6 Philadelphia* ... 18.5 
Baltimoret .....- 17.5 Philadelphiat ... 18.5 
Binghamton . 20.0 Pittston ......-- 21.0 
Boston ...----+-- 26.0 Portland ......- 25.0 
Boston* ..... ... 19.5 Portland* .......- 19.5 
20.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 

. 16.5 Quebec .......-- 29.5 

20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 

20.0 Rochester ...... 20.0 

Erie .. 16.5 Rockland ....... 26.0 
Hornelisville «++. 20.0 Schenectady 22.5 
Ithaca ..... .---- 20.0 Scranton .....+- 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.56 Stanstead ...... 25.0 
Montreal® ......18.5 Syracuse .....-- 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy ..--++++++> 22.5 
Newport News*t. 19.5 Utica .......-++- 21.0 
New York....... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York*......19.5 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt...... 20.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. tAll rail. 
tExport shipments of grain products (except 
flour), including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, 
ete. 

Domestic division of lake-and-rail rates on 
flour or other grain products from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 

A B A B 
New York..8.3 17.4 Philadelphia 8.3 12.7 
Boston ..... 8.38 17.6 Baltimore ..8.3 11.7 

A—Proportion of through rates, Minne- 
apolis to Milwaukee or Chicago. B—Pro- 
portion from Milwaukee or Chicago to trunk 
line points. 

Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Through ;-——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston - 19.6 4.9 14.6 7.6 12 
New York. 19.5 4.9 14.6 7.6 12 
Philadelp’a 18.5 4.9 13.6 7.5 11 
Baltimore. 17.5 4.9 12.6 7.6 10 
Portland 19.5 4.9 14.6 7.5 12 
Montreal . 18.5 4.9 13.6 7.6 11 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 


grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1¢c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
The attached table shows the freight rates 
on flour in sacks, cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Minneapolis and Chicago to the southern 
points named: 


To— Chgo Mpls 
RIE, winds cecccacascccese 29. 39.0 
PEE Wed por deccccctpecuceses 32.4 42.0 
DD 5 enn 34 6. Wh own eseKes 28.4 38.0 
ER Se 28.4 38.0 
RT cease ds ak oes 0 te snede ace 28.4 38.0 
CEE, Wabictadwnnscecossndeceus 17.5 27.5 
eas sac ed cage glekel 4'¢ 29.4 39.0 
DE dhe edwaddeobeesseweese 30.4 40.0 
EN co bdsensacceuesceeae 29.4 39.0 
BE we ddstedcaccwscvecessces 32.4 42.0 
SRD eae be bs 069d ukad eae alae 32.4 42.0 
CEE ano Sidene cc sccenenessies 33.7 42.0 
 ohgcdas oencpeeienkee 29.4 39.0 


DETROIT 
Freight rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, 


all-rail, are as follows from Detroit to the 
points named. Lake-and-rail rates are 2c 
lower: 

New York...... 16.00 Boston ........ 18.00 
Philadelphia - 14.00 Newport News. 13.00 
Pittsburg ..... 0.60. TtleR <oveccere 14.00 
Portland ...... 18.00 Baltimore ..... 13.00 


| 
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CHICAGO 
Current rates on flour in sacks, lake and 
rail, prompt shipment, via lowest ports from 
Chicago to ports named, are as follows: 


Aberdeen ...... 24.00 Dundee ........ 24,00 
Amsterdam - 22.00 Glasgow ....... 21.00 
Antwerp . 23.25 Hamburg ...... 25.00 
PGE. cs.ccscct 23.00 Leith’ .......... 22.00 
Bremen ........ 22.00 Liverpool -- 18.00 
Bristol” .......6 22.00 London ........ 20.00 
Christiania 28.00 Manchester .... 21.00 
Copenhagen .... 28.00 Newcastle ...... 25.00 
EPUMALEML 0:0 07 vin:tte'* 23.50 Rotterdam .... 20.50 


Freight rates, rail and lake, in cents per 
100 lbs, from Chicago to points named are as 
follows: 


Bemtom sv iccccves 16.7 Syracuse ........ 1.7 
New York.......14.9 Binghamton .... 11.7 
Philadelphia ....12.7 Rochester ...... aay 
Baltimore ....... 11.7 Emporium ...... a 
WME csccdcess 14.3 Wallale . 2.0 655:.. 8.5 
eee eee 11.7 


Freight rates, all rail, in cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Chicago to points named are as fol- 
lows: 


pT) a Co ae | Pri 9.2 
Newport News... 13.7 Wheeling ....... 9.2 
Richmond ,...... BB.T WHOS veccics. vee 12.7 
Lynchburg ...... 13.7 


KANSAS CITY 
Following are rates on flour for domestic 
shipment all rail from Kansas City to points 
named: 


New York...... 28.70 Scranton ...... 26.70 
Boston ........ 30.70 Baltimore ..... 25.70 
Philadelphia 26.70 Washington . 25.70 
Pittsburg ...... 22.60 Detroit ........ 19.50 
Se ee Rochester ..... 25.70 
Syracuse ...... 70 Cleveland ..... 20.50 
Va. com. points H+ 70 Louisville ..... 17.00 

Points to which lake-and-rail rates are 


available, take 2c less by that routing. 

MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 
points are uniformly lc under flour rates 
quoted in foregoing table, being based on ic 
pe per 100 Ibs to the Mississippi river cross- 
ngs. 

Inland rates, lake and rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named, are: 


BOGtem «occ ccce 24.00 Philadelphia .. 23.00 
New York...... 24.00 Baltimore ..... 22.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 - 

June 19, current rates on flour in sacks, 


lake and rail, prompt shipment, via Atlantic 
ports, Kansas City to ports named, were: 





Aberdeen ..... 36.00 Glasgow ...... A 
Amsterdam 34.00 Hamburg i 
Antwerp ...... $4.96 Wan ..ccce 7 
eee SOOO. EMIT soccicces ’ 
Bremen ...... - 34.00 Liverpool . 
pt eer 32.00 London ....... R 
Copenhagen ...*39.50 Manchester .... 33.00 
Christiania ....*39.50 Newcastle 37.00 
Dublin oe Rotterdam 32.50 
Dundee Southampton 34.00 





36. 0 
*Baltic basis, 38.50. 
On certain ports, iower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports, 
Export rates apply only on carload mini- 
mum of 56,000 lbs, unless capacity of car is 
less. 


ST. LOUIS: 

Freight rates on flour in sacks, in cents 

per 100 lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis 
to foreign ports, lake and rail: 
Amsterdam .... 25.00 Dundee ....... 27.00 
Antwerp ...... 25.00 London ........ 23.00 
Belfast ....... 25.560 Rotterdam - 23.00 
Dublin ..ccoses 26.00 Copenhagen . 31.00 
Glasgow ....... faa) ee 23.00 
Hamburg ..... pt ae” aa 23.00 
Liverpool ..... 20.00 Christiania - 31.00 
Aberdeen ...... 27.00 . 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour for export, in 
sacks, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York...... 15.00 Boston 
Philadelphia ... 14.00 Baltimore 
Newport News. 13.00 

Domestic rates, all rail, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


on flour in sacks, 


New York...... 19.70 Baltimore ..... 16.70 
Boston occecees 21.70 Washington 16.70 
Philadelphia ...17.70 Detroit ........ 10.50 
Pittsburg ...... 13.50 Newport News. 16.70 
WuHAIO 200 cs cee 13.50 Richmond, Va.. 16.70 
IUD cccccsce 19.20 Rochester ..... 16.70 
Syracuse ...... 6.70 Cleveland ..... 11.50 
Va. com. points 17.00 Indianapolis ... 7.50 
Scranton ...... ° 


MILWAUKEE 
Following are rates on flour and feed for 
domestic shipment, lake and rail, from Mil- 
waukee to points named, in cents per 100 


Ibs: 

New Fete. :- 14.70 Scranton ...... 12.70 
Boston .ccecsce 16.70 Baltimore ..... 11.70 
Philadelphia . 12.70 Washington 13.70 
Pittebure ...-- SSO Te occ ccwie 8.00 
AIDANY cescseces 14.20 Rochester ..... 11.76 
Syracuse ...... 11.70 Cleveland ..... 8.50 
Va. com, points 13.70 Louisville ..... 9.00 
WGA. “a4.<lewrs 12.70 


Following are rates on flour and feed for 
domestic shipment, all rail, from Milwaukee 
to points named: 


Pittsburg ..... Se) eS | rae 8.00 
Va. com. points 13.70 Cleveland ..... 8.50 
Washington - 13.70 Louisville ..... 9.00 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Choice barley at Minneapolis is scarce 
and higher. Receipts are limited to the 
lower and medium grades. Prices today 
were 2c higher. Range on best malting, 
86@95e. 

Corn and oats are strong in face of 
light receipts and fair outside shipping 
demand. No. 3 yellow has advanced 
about 14¢ to 5314,@54c and No. 3 white 
oats to 38@381,c. 

Rye is dull and neglected. Spot No. 2 
sells at 85c, and to arrive at 83c. 
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BRITISH AND IRISH MILLERS 


(Continued from page 717.) 


4, ‘That no process and no addition of 
any substance to flour should be permit- 
ted which should impose on the ultimate 
user of flour for commercial purposes an 
obligation to mark his goods as made 
from treated flour. 

Mr. Humphries, in rising to move his 
resolution, said he would not have timé 
to enter into the views of scientific advis- 
ers in regard to the treatment of flour 
but at the present would only deal with 
the question from its practica: aspect. In 
urging the adoption of his resolution he 
said they must remember that foreign 
flour could be very greatly improved by 
treatment, and why should the British 
miller be handicapped by restrictions not 
essential to the welfare of the public? He 
pressed the policy contained in the reso- 
lution, not only because it was right in it- 
self but also as a matter of tactics. Treat- 
ed flour should be sold as such, and the 
baker should be made acquainted with 
the fact that it was treated. It was ab- 
surd that the miller should be restricted 
and that the baker should have a free 
hand. 

Sir Joseph Compton Rickett then sec- 
onded the resolution. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Bu- 
chanan, a Liverpool miller, was next put 
to the meeting as follows: 

“That in view of the Local Government 
Board report on the subject of the treat- 
ment of flour by ozonizing or bleaching 
methods and by chemical ‘improvers,’ 
it is desirable that government legislation 
should be introduced to absolutely pro- 
hibit their use in milling processes.” 

After this amendment had been sec- 
onded by Mr. Ingleby, of Hull, another 
amendment, proposed by W. E. Nicholls, 
the managing director of Spillers & 
Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, was brought for- 
ward for discussion. Mr. Nicholls spoke 
at great length in opposition to Mr. 
Buchanan’s amendment. 

Mr. Nicholls’ amendment was worded 
as follows: 

“That in view of the report issued by 
the government embodying the results of 
the departmental inquiry, and the action 
of some members of Parliament arising 
out of a press agitation, this association 
would welcome the appointment of a 
board of reference or commission to as- 
certain in the public interest all the facts, 
commercial and scientific, that affect the 
national bread supply of this country, 
and that this association would be pre- 
pared to tender evidence and suggest 
some of its members to sit on that com- 
mittee if so appointed.” 

Mr. Nicholls referred to bleaching and 
the use of flour improvers as follows: 

“Now I come to the question of bleach- 
ing and flour improving. These treat- 
ments, so far as I can see, do not come 
under the same category as other appli- 
cations of science to other industries, be- 
cause I claim that millers of this country 
—TI cannot undertake to speak of what 
is done in other countries—are ‘only so 
dealing with their flour as to obtain a 
normal product. There are said to be 
black sheep in every flock, and there may 
be black sheep in ours. All I can say is 
that I have not discovered them yet. 

“The great point to consider is the 
commercial problem of the British miller 
versus the foreign miller. The figures I 
quoted at Cannon Street are worth re- 
peating now. The import of foreign flour 
at its maximum was 10,000,000 sacks per 
annum. Today it is about 4,000,000 only. 
Scotland and Ireland are the chief areas 
affected by this imported flour. The 
population of the former at the last 
census was 4,700,000 and of the latter 4,- 
300,000, and they each consume 70 to 80 
thousand sacks of flour per week. Are 
these millers not to be allowed to put 
their flour in the same condition as for- 
eign flour? Is not science to be available 
to the millers of those countries? No ac- 
cepted evidence exists to show that prop- 
erly aged flour, whether aged by natural 
processes or artificial methods, is detri- 
mental to the consumer. Further, by no 
determination can analysts differentiate 
between naturally and properly artificial- 
ly matured flour. 

“The Trish flour millers have passed a 
resolution on this question, which has been 
read to.you, and while holding no brief for 


the Irish millers—although I certainly do° 


some trade in that interesting country— 
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I certainly think that no government 
would ever deprive them of the right of 
doing to their own flour what is done by 
natural methods to the flour from abroad 
with which they have to compete. And 
what do our Scotch friends say on the 
question?. There are only 20 of them, of 
which 11 are members of this association, 
and I am very pleased so many of them 
have been able to come down from Scot- 
land to give us the benefit of their views. 
I have not the slightest doubt that they 
will be able to bear téstimony to the fact 
that, since the system of bleaching has 
been introduced, they have been in a bet- 
ter position to thrust back the importer. 
I said earlier that I was not prepared to 
accept Dr. Hamill’s report as the alpha 
and omega of the question. For instance, 
he says that a dark flour can be made to 
appear as one of high grade. That is en- 
tirely wrong and misleading. It is quite 
contrary to the facts of the case. Proper 
commercial bleaching only affects the 
yellow matter contained in the fat of the 
flour. An attempt to bleach a low grade 
flour would lead to intensifying the 
speckiness of such a flour.” 

After considerable further discussion 
the amendments proposed by Messrs. Bu- 
chanan and Nicholls were put to the 
meeting and both lost. The original reso- 
lution was then put and carried by 26 
votes to 15. On the proposal of A. E. 
Humphries it was decided to appoint a 
committee to communicate the resolution 
to the Local Government Board, for 
which purpose the following gentlemen 
were chosen to act as the committee: 
President Carr, W. E. Nicholls, A. E. 
Humphries, W. A. Vernon, J. Rank and 
Sir J. Compton Rickett. 

On Thursday night a formal banquet 
took place at the Keswick Hotel, at which 
about 150 members were present. 

An interesting programme was ar- 
ranged for sight-seeing and excursions in 
the vicinity of Keswick, which is located 
in one of the most beautiful parts of the 
English lake district. A visit was also 
paid to Carlisle, where the visitors were 
shown over the biscuit works of Carr & 
Co., Ltd. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Exports 


New York, June 20.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels,. from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on the following dates, were: June 18 





Destination— June17June10 June 3 1910 
eo eae 30,054 30,074 73,654 19,137 
Liverpool ...... 4,940 17,467 6,468 4,173 
Glasgow ....... 14,464 22,111 9,000 11,271 
TE <> kur ocak a. ods aaa 2,000 9,840 ...... 
OPE PORES A S000 55.0455 1,964 1,250 
ME urinsee 7,199 4,941 4,000 3,290 
Southampton 2.003 S.7OG LIST ts cces 
Manchester :... SPR Gisees > ) ee 
to Soe = * wiaree ate 6.518 893 
Pre 1,069 5,000 19,756 4.243 
ARCWOID: 2.00 0:0-00 WE. accues. stased 2,000 
Hamburg ...... 7,458 21,928 15,479 13,000 
Poy. ae eee See eee 
Rotterdam 10,857 49,139 39,278 8,214 
Copenhagen 3,804 15,571 12,000 1,571 
ERORTGEE dees sevens Mu” Bence” Seneas 
Norway, Sweden 648 3,386 846 610 
MRO, 6k ek aap’ i a ree 672 
| ee 4,349 2,716 864 15,679 
MSE. 6206 wnsiele 1,929 2,259 3,484 1,459 
San Domingo... 3,474. 8,809 «20006 cerscs 
Other W. Indies 23,181 17,329 22,361 7,193 
Cen. America... ....-> EEE 379 
po) eee 10,570 25,399 4.775 7.503 
Other B.A. ...%- 10,162 14,510 87,725 7,469 
B. N. America.. 350 Tae .~ ae: ok opie & 
Salar ae OUn saxaee 71 786 
UE oo 5 6 wes 5,297 2,153 2,286 1,918 

THN ees 151,141 247,669 273,437 112,710 





Visible Grain Supply 


The statement of the visible supply of 
grain in the United States is given below in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














- ——June 17———_——_—_. 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’riy 
Baltimore .... 169 332 75 2 6 
Boston ....... 268 283 Pd ee ove 
NR vie hcees 1,999 824 885... 392 | 
eS eee 8,297 1,350 4,864 .. ss 
PROSTORES wee cvss 184 186 6 6 
a Se 2,590 282 557... 
Galveston .... 71 10 SR inde 
Indianapolis .. 123 301 SEn. °s-s 
Kansas City... 548 53 ees 
Milwaukee ... 105 224 233 9 98? 
Minneapolis .. 8,812 2320 481 5 137 
New Orleans .. 6 165 i) eae 
New York..... 394 422 ie - 2. 21 
POOTUR is uke ss jen oe 1,979 ... 3 
Philadelphia. .. 117 15 Sapte vee 
ee Teuls,..... 1,000 312 60 
,. 271 138 STG cs aa 
eee 203 9 oes... 104 
Res kann kes 506 535 323... 18 
Tetale: .. 00% 25,643 6,026 10,154 22 839 
June 10, 1911.. 25,971 5,353 9,413 31 866 
June 18, 1910.. 15,099 5.532 65 344 447 1,652 
June 19, 1909.. 12,943 3,201 6,703 175 752 
June 20, 1908.. 16,965 2,809 4,809 ... 


Changes for the week: Decrease—Wheat, 
328,000 bus; rye. 9,000; barley, 27,000. In- 
crease—Corn, 683,000 bus; oats, 745,000. 





Census Crop Figures: 


Following tables show the census state- 
ment of grain crops in the Northwest for 
1909, compared with the final estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture for the 
same year (000’s omitted) : 


WHEAT 
Dept. of 
Census Bureau Agriculture 
acres bus acres bus 
Minnesota .... 3,277 57,095 5,600 94,080 
North Dakota. 8,178 116,350 6,625 90,762 


South Dakota. 3,105 45,290 3,375 47,588 























Petela ..-c- 14,560 218,735 15,600 232,430 
CORN 
Dept. of 
Census Bureau Agriculture 
acres bus acres bus 
Minnesota 2,004 67,778 1,699 58,812 
North Dakota, 187 5,000 195 6,045 
South Dakota. 1,976 53,613 2,059 65,270 
Totals ..6- 4,167 126,391 3,944 130,127 
OATS 
Dept. of 
Census Bureau Agriculture 
acres bus acres bus 
Minnesota .... 2,977 93,885 2,736 90,288 
North Dakota. 2,144 65,787 1,550 49.600 
South Dakota. 1,480 41,256 1,450 43,500 
Totals ..... 6,601 200,928 5,736 183,388 
BARLEY 
Dept. of 
Census Bureau Agriculture 
acres bus acres bus 
Minnesota .... 1,574 34,929 1,339 31,600 
North Dakota. 1,212 26,337 987 20,727 
South Dakota. 1,058 20,325 1,021 19,910 
Totals: <5 3,845 81,591 3,347 72,237 
RYE 
Dept. of 
Census Bureau Agriculture 
acres bus acres bus 
Minnesota .... 267 4.426 120 2,280 
North Dakota. 48 689 26 478 
South Dakota. 13 181 33 578 
Totals ..... 328 5,296 179 3,336 
FLAXSEED 
Dept. of 
Census Bureau Agriculture 
acres bus acres bus 
Minnesota .... 359 3,278 450 4,500 
North Dakota. 1,065 10,319 1,530 14.229 
South Dakota. 507 4,649 600 5.640 
Totele ...4<; 1,931 18.246 2,580 24,369 
Flaxseed 


Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneavolis and 
Duluth. are shown below in bushels (000’s 
omitted): ; 





-—Receipts— tn store— 

1911 1910 1911 1919 

Minneapolis ....... 30 37 5 184% 
TURE. sn ccccasnceas 4 7 125 o 28 
WRtele .6s<s00 ese 34 44 130 193 


FLAXSEED RECEIPTS—CROP YEAR 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1 to June 19. 
1911, were as follows. with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts—. —Shinments— 
1910-11 1909-10 1910-11 1909-19 





Minneapolis « 4,934 8.902 1.990 2.008 
Bnieth ...osess 3,245 9,573 3.283 9.678 
Meteo... 5 8,179 18,475 4,373 11.684 


Daily closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis, Chicago and Duluth: 





——Modlis—, —Dulvth-— Chen 

Svot Toarr Svet Julv Spot 
June 18.... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.2% ee 
Tune 14.... 2.32 2.22 2.32 2.2% ae 
Tune i5.... 2.29 2.29 2.29 2.20 oP 
June ilé.... 2 2.29 2.29 2.20 wo 
vane i7.... 3. 2.27 2.27 2.28 Ris 
June 19.... 2. 2.06 2.06 2.07 *.. 

*Nominal. 





Eagle Roller Mill Co.. Charles Vogtel, 
secretary, New Ulm, Minn: Last week 
was quite an improvement in flour trade. 
This refers to both patents and clears in 
domestic markets and to clears for ex- 
port. Feed also is in very good demand 
and prices are stiffening. We look for a 
brisk trade this fall, as there is no deny- 
ing the fact that flour stocks evervwhere 
are low; they are being still further re- 
duced as the new cron is annvroached. 
Our advices as to wheat cron in central 


' South Dakota were very bad indeed at 


,the beginning of last week, the crop in 
southwestern Minnesota also looked verv 
spotted. but the general rain which that 
section later received was very beneficial. 
With favorable weather from now on, a 
»fair crop will be raised. However. in 
our estimation the yield will be .verv 
much short of the bumper crop harvested 
in that territory last year. : 





Webster (S. D.) Mill Co: Weather very 
dry and hot. Crop going backwards 
every minute. 





J. FE. Ramsey and Austin Dickinson, of 
Spokane, have bought the mill at Rock- 
ford, Wash. Pe 


— 


June 21, 1911 








Mrnneapouis, Tugspay, JuNE 20, 1911 








For the week ended Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 7 
care heading, 3; patent hoops, 2; total, 
12, 

Minneapolis barrel sales last week were 
about 500 more than in the preceding 
week, or 19,895 in all. This was consider 
ably less than in the last three years 
The make exceeded the sales by ‘6,100. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by» 
three Minneapolis shops for the weeks end 
ed on the dates given below were: 

-—————Sales—————_._ Mak: 
1911 1910 1909 1908 191: 
June 17....*19,895 28,030 26,520 32,265 26,000 
June 10.... 19,355 29,295 19,580 31,230 15,97) 
June 3.... 22,115 15,370 19,755 30,370 18,00: 


May 27.... 21,855 21,740 20,655 34,870 20,05 
May 20.... 25,640 28,130 29,805 25,620 16,335 
May 13.... 18,305 27,120 26,945 28,575 24,857 
May 6.... 21,920 18,175 27,935 36,740 25,84) 
April 29... 27,770 22,685 20,520 33,245 17,705 
April 22... 28,955 19,860 31,360 25,700 24,930 
April 15... 33,590 20,380 25,345 26,670 27,225 
April 8... 31,970 15,010 24,915 18,480 25,765 
April 1... 22,030 11,525 22,760 17,690 24,560 


*These figures include 806 half barrels, tw. 
half barrels being counted as one barrel. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills o/ 
19,495 barrels for the week ended Satur- 
day represented the consumption aj)- 
proximately of 107,000 patent hoops; 51. 
000 wire hoops and 11,000 hickory hoop: 

Attached are quotations of flour barr: i 


stock, prompt shipment, f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 





Michigan elm staves, M........ $ 9.75@10.00 
Basswood heading, set......... ..... @7 4 « 
ea ee , a re 11.25@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft......... «+ 11.00@11.°5 
Birch staves, Mi. ccdccccccss oo e we @ 9.00 
Beech staves, M.... 9.00@ 9.25 
Hickory hoops, M 6.00@ 6.59 
Head linings, carload, M....... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, car- 

Wa Bilis hrs dot sed ehit cae .40@ 50 


Burkhartsmeier Bros., Chicago: Flour 
staves are in fair demand, Coiled hoops, 
heading and No. 2 stock are firm. Slack 
packages other than flour barrels, are in 
fair demand. Following are quotations: 
No. 1elm flour staves, $9.50@10 per M; No. 
1 heading, 171% inches, 7¢ per set; pateuit 
hoops, 6 feet and 6 feet 4 inches, $9.75 
10.25 per M; produce and lime staves. 
$5.50@6.50 per M; produce heading, an) 
size, 3%%c per set; sugar barrel staves, 
$9.75@10.40 per M; sugar barrel headiny. 
8c per set. Second-hand recoopered flour 
barrels quiet. No. 2 stock of all kinds is 
becoming firm. 

Special reports to the Northwestern Mille: 


from northwestern shops outside of Minn: 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 





No. -—Barrels—, No. 191 
shops sold made shops _ so!:! 
June i17.... 5 2,795 4,280 6 5,37 
June l10.... 6 5.655 6,335 7 6,65 
June 3.... 6 4,315 4,730 6 3,6 
May 27. 6 5,540 6,945 4 1,84 
May 20. 5 6,170 6,650 7 5,07 
May 13..... 5 5.810 6,170 5 3,56 
May ¢..... 5 6,435 5,950 6 4,35 
April 29. 6 6,410 7.940 7 2,36 
April 22.... 8 8,360 10,505 8 4.65 
April 15.... 5 6,980 5,625 7 3.94 
April 8 6 7.975 6,890 3.71 
April 1 6 5,200 6,740 6 5,34 


Following are the points reporting: N« 
Ulm, Mank.to, Shakopee, Faribault, Winon 
and Red Wing, Minn. all 

The same shops unloaded two cars of ¢!: 
staves. 





London Flour Imports 
The attached table shows the arrivals « 
flour in London on the steamships named, ! 
tween May 19 and 31: 


From New York per ss. Minneapolis— 


Bags Bag 
Waterloo ....... 500 Wonderful ...... 100 
Washburn’s No.1 2030 Capstone ....... a0 
Co ae oe 300 Goodhue ........ hl 
SE os o's tees oe 500 Esmeralda ..... ia 
fe der | ne 
Star Patent..... 1400 Good Luck...... na 
Northern Light.. 500 Kelley’s King... 5! 
Hercules 300 Gold Medal..... fy 


NE, dood. as) 0 0 na 
Prince Charlie.. 3! 





Columbia Ceres.. 1000 
Royal Oak (scks) 500 
Gold Medal (sks) 250 


From Montreal per ss. Devona— 


Famous ........ 1000 White Dove..... 50 
ES POs 450 Life Buoy...... 45 
Gold Star....... 390 Sun. Star....... 30 
Rosedale ....... 450 
From Montreal per ss. Montfort— 

Pemertal oi v6 oes 100 Special ......... 
Goldfinder ...... 1000 Cons. Ceres..... 100 
Firet Pref....... 500 Famous ........ 300 
Shining Star....1000 True Steel ...... ri 
Royal Oak...... 1900 Vitality ........ 5a 


One of the Best. 500 
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Vor the week ending Saturday, the out- 
put of flour at Chicago is estimated at 
19.250 bus, compared with 18,500 the pre- 
vious week, 21,500 in 1910, 18,250 in 1909 
an! 12,000 in 1908. 

‘there is no material change in the 
flour market locally.. Buyers continue 
to make purchases only for immediate 
consumption; in only rare instances have 
the buyers shown much interest in new- 
crop flaur, and then only in soft wheat 
products. Values on all grades are 
changed but little. The Minneapolis mill 
brands were lowered 20c early in the 
week, 

‘he average wholesale flour buyer and 
baker appears to be waiting the outcome 
of the new crop. In a few instances, 
mills have quoted for September and Oc- 
tober delivery, but buyers are not re- 
sponding even to the low offers made. 

Stocks of flour here of all grades con- 
tinue to be much below the average at 
this season of the year. Especially is 
this true of strong clears. There is a 
noticeable decrease in the cable offers 
for new flour from the South. 

Millfeeds are plentiful and lower in 
value. Millers are anxious sellers, while 
buyers anticipate lower prices. Very 
little season millfeed is being sold by 
Chicago mills, though the Northwest has 
made liberal discounts. 


DEFERRED FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


While most mills are refraining from 
offering flour for future shipment, a 
few have been quoting spring patents for 
delivery the last half of September and 
October on the basis of 15¢ under their 
present quotations. The majority of 
the buyers in this market, however, are 
not anxious to make contracts for future 
delivery. 

THE WHEAT REVIEW 

The decline in wheat prices which was 
so pronounced on the closing day of the 
week previous was equally noticeable on 
the first day of the past week, when a 
break of 31%4¢ from high point of the 
morning was recorded in July wheat be- 
fore the close. The later months sold at 
low point of the season at the same time, 
at 86¢ September and 88¢ December. For 
the greater part of the week it was a 
choppy and unsatisfactory market. Trad- 
ers were unable to follow natural in- 
fluences very far in either direction be- 
cauge on the depressions the bull leaders 
who took the cash wheat on May con- 
tracts became buyers and forced short 
sellers to cover, and on the swells they 
were ready to make hedging sales on 
liberal lines. Two or three times such 
selling as this started general liquida- 
tion by holders for all months, and re- 
sulted in frequent and unexpected de- 
pressions in the market. 

‘The favorable temperatures over the 
winter wheat belt and the belief that the 
Crop was practically made, favored sell- 
ers early in the week. About the middle 
of the week some alarming reports were 
wired here from the Northwest in regard 
to hot weather damage in South Dakota. 
I'wo days later, the trade had reports of 
xood rains over a large portion of the 
spring wheat country. About the same 
time leading cash houses began buying 
new-crop winter wheat freely, to arrive 
early in July. Hedging sales, against this 
new wheat movement proved a consider- 
able weight on the speculative trade. 

At the close of the week it was the 
opinion of leaders that only the support 
of the former bull leaders in July con- 


tracts and the somewhat congested mar- 
ket for that month prevented a natural 
decline to a lower level for the late 
months. 


‘BAY STATE CO. OPENS OFFICE 


The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has opened an office in Chicago 
at room 420, Royal Insurance Building, 
under the management of John A. Arm- 
bruster. Mr. Armbruster, who was for- 
merly associated with a Chicago mill, will 
look after the wholesale business of the 
company. It will make no effort to reach 
the retailers of this market, but only the 
flour jobbers and larger dealers. 


SCHULZE CO. NOT INTERESTED 


The announcement last week of the 
merger of several of the leading bakeries 
in 11 cities of the United States into the 
General Baking Co., a New York cor- 
poration, attracted more or less atten- 
tion in Chicago. Paul Schulze, who has 
devoted considerable time to the possi- 
bilities of a combination of this kind, has 
announced that his firm is in no way in- 
terested in the combination. Speaking 
of the General Baking Co., Mr. Schulze 
said: “The conditions are such that the 
Schulze Baking Co. could not join the 
merger. Our company is typically a 
Chicago institution. All of its stock is 
held by Chicago people, the organization 
itself being entirely officered by Chicago 
men.” It is understood that the merger 
includes bakeries located almost entirely 
in the eastern and southern markets, 
none being included in Chicago or Mil- 
waukee. 

TO REPRESENT FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 

James P. Robertson, who for over 20 
years has been engaged in the steamship 
freight business in Chicago, will on June 
15 become general western freight rep- 
resentative for Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., of London and West Hartlepool, 
England, with offices at 305-315 South La 
Salle Street. Mr. Robertson will act as 
representative of the lines controlled by 
Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., and the 
Manchester L.ines, Ltd., of Manchester, 
England, covering the following services: 
Philadelphia Trans-Atlantic Line, Phila- 
delphia to London; Philadelphia-Man- 
chester Line, Philadelphia to Manchester, 
Manchester Line, Montreal to Manches- 
ter; the Furness Line, Halifax and St. 
John, N. B., to London, Halifax to Liver- 
pool, Halifax to St. John’s, N. F., and 
Baltimore to Leith; the Virginia Line, 
Newport News and Norfolk to Liverpool 
and Newport News and Norfolk to Lon- 
don. 

Some of these lines have been repre- 
sented by Mr. Robertson for a number of 
years. In addition to the lines mentioned, 
he also represents the Compagnie Gen- 
eral Transatlantique from New York and 
New Orleans to Havre, Bordeaux and 
Dunkirk; the Italia Line, Philadelphia to 
Genoa; the La Veloce Line, New York 
to Genoa; the Navigazione Gen. Italiana, 
New York to Genoa, and Boston to 
Genoa; the Gans Steamship Line, New 
York to Rotterdam, also to Barcelona 
and other Spanish ports, as well as from 
Norfolk and Newport News to Rotter- 
dam. 


NOTES 


R. J. Hamilton, manager of the W. A. 
Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich., 
was in Chicago early in the week on 
freight matters. 

Cutting of wheat in the Peoria, IIL, 
territory began June 15. Messages to the 
Chicago trade estimate the harvest at 
about 85 per cent of last year’s large 
yield in that section. 

E. S. Woodworth, W. A. Thomas and 
Charles E. Lewis, of Minneapolis, and 
Hugh Baird, of Winnipeg, were in Chi- 


cago Monday of last week to vote on the 
advance in the commission rate. 

Late in the week Chicago grain houses 
had reports from many quarters that the 
excessive hot weather late in May had in- 
jured the oat crop to the extent that 
thousands of acres will not be worth har- 
vesting. 

B. Frank Howard, of the Daily Trade 
Bulletin, estimates the surplus of wheat 
to be carried over into the new crop at 
110,000,000 bus. He estimates the con- 
sumption for 12 months ending July 1 at 
525,000,000 bus. . 

C. E. Oliver, who was formerly in Chi- 
‘ago with one of the mills and who of 
late has been representing one of the 
winter wheat mills in Portland, Maine, 
has been made assistant manager of the 
Noblesville Milling Co, at Indianapolis. 


A case was heard in the district court 
at Lincoln, Neb., last week, brought by 
Kryda & Co., wholesale flour merchants 
of Chicago, against the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., of Lincoln, to recover $540 
on flour bought of the defendant which it 
failed to deliver. 


William Lanyon, of St. Louis, who de- 
faulted on 205,000 bus of May wheat in 
the Chicago market through the commis- 
sion house of James E. Bennett & Co., 
was called to Chicago last week to ap- 
pear before a special committee appoint- 
ed by J.C. F. Merrill, of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, to investigate and mediate be- 
tween the interested parties. and secure 
a settlement without litigation. 


The first important purchases of new- 
crop winter wheat by Chicago houses 
were made Thursday. One of the large 
elevator firms bought 140,000 bus of No. 
2 red wheat in central Illinois for early 
July shipment. The day following the 
hedging sales in the market indicated a 
continuation of liberal country purchases 
of new-crop wheat. At the end of the 
week it was thought that the buying by 
a group of. cash houses amounted to 
about 500,000 bus, mostly from Illinois 
points. 


Stocks of contract wheat in Chicago ele- 
vators, according to the last official state- 
ment, were 8,223,000 bus, compared with 
a little less than 2,000,000 bus at the same 
date last year. Of the total given, all 
but 3,000,000 bus is No. 2 red wheat, 
much of it brought here during the 
month of May from Kansas City and in- 
terior milling points. High prices induced 
country millers to part with surplus 
stocks of 1910 wheat and wait for the 
early movement of the new crop for fresh 
supplies. 

A vote of the Chicago Board of Trade 
was taken on Monday on the proposition 
to advance commission rates. The ad- 
vance proposed was from $6.25 to 7.50 per 
5,000-bu lot for buying and selling. The 
rate to members was half that charged 
the public. The amendment to the rule 
carried by a majority of 125 votes and 
went into effect at once. Later in the 
week commission people reported very 
little complaint and no opposition on the 
part of the trading public to the ad- 
vanced rate. 

What was known to the trade as tne 
anti-corner amendment to the rules of 
the Board of Trade was put to a vote last 
Friday and carried by a large majority. 
The rule is similar to one in force in the 
St. Louis grain trade. It provides that, 
in case of manipulation or a corner, a 
special committee ‘shall be appointed to 
ascertain the correct commercial value 
of the property and order a settlement 
at that figure. In addition, the committee 
will assess a penalty of 5 to 10 per cent 
of the value of the grain against the 
person responsible for the excessive 
prices. 

On account of a disagreement among 
the heirs of the late Peter F'. Bryce, for- 
merly prominent in the baking business 
in Chicago, suit was brought in the supe- 
rior court of Indianapolis, Ind., last 
week, by George Bryce and his children 
against Robert M. Bryce, a brother, and 
other heirs. The suit is filed for the 
purpose of having. a receiver appointed. 
For many years the Bryce Baking Co. 
owned and operated a large bakery in 
this city. No allegation in the suit is 
made that the business of the company at 
Indianapolis is not in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

C. H. Caren. 
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MILWAUKEE 

Flour prices were reduced 5c last week, 
when choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted on the basis of 
$4.95@5.05 in wood. There was no im- 
provement over last week. Most of the 
buyers took only what was absolutely 
necessary to meet immediate require- 
ments. Most of the mills have fair stocks 
on hand, shipping directions coming in 
slowly. Bakers have a fair amount of 
flour bought and little business is looked 
for, for the balance of this month. 

Clear flour continues in good demand 
and the millers were able to place the 
week’s output with the domestic trade; 
prices held steady on basis of $4 in jute. 
Loading orders came in fast enough to 
prevent accumulation. 

Kansas straight declined 10c in sympa- 
thy with spring wheat flour to $4.05 in 
cotton. ‘Trade was rather light, and the 
mills grinding this class of wheat operat- 
ed on part time. No foreign inquiry. 

Rye flour dull, with standard city 
blended brands quoted at $4.50@4.60 in 
wood, while country blends were offered 
at $4.10 for dark and $4.30 for white in 
sacks. Pure country rye flour $4.95 in 
jute. A few scattering orders were re- 
ceived by local millers, while the state 
and local business continues dull. Mills 
ground just enough to meet require- 
ments. 

The millfeed market was somewhat 
easier, especially on bran, which declined 
25@50c for the week. Most of the mills 
have their output sold for June, but are 
anxious to sell for July at a discount 
of 50c under present market. Shippers 
were skeptical, believing in lower prices, 
and very little business was done. All 
look for much lower prices during the 
month of July. ‘The weakness in the 
southwestern market and the lack of de- 
mand from the Kast has caused shippers 
to hold off. Some eastern jobbers have 
their ideas about $20, Boston, for bran, 
season shipment. This is some $4 per 
ton under present asking prices. Re- 
ceipts from northwestern country mills 
were more liberal. All appear to have 
feed to offer for prompt shipment. Tran- 
sit feed held at eastern junction points 
was in fair demand and there is just 
about enough to meet the requirements of 
eastern jobbers. The demand was fair 
for hominy feed and prices held steady 
on basis $22.25 in 100-lb sacks. 

The state trade was only fair. Coun- 
try dealers bought sparingly and in 
mixed cars with flour at the usual pre- 
mium of 25¢ per ton in small lots. All 
have stocks on hand and buying will be 
light for some time. Pastures are good 
and no heavy business is looked for. 
Choice wheat screenings were slow and 
freely offered at $18.50. 

All choice grades of milling grain were 
in excellent demand. Millers bought 
liberally of blue-stem. Offerings were 
fair and quality good. Wheat to arrive 
was slow, but most of the millers have 
sufficient on hand. Macaroni and velvet 
chaff found slow sale. Top price paid 
for No. 1 northern was 98¥,c. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
129 wheat, 210 corn, 232 oats, 78 barley 
and 10 rye. ; 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output by the Milwaukee 
mills was 18,396 bbls, against 15,796 in 
the previous week, 22,800 in 1910, 23,196 
in 1909 and 21,750 in 1908. Three mills 
were in operation part time. 

NOTES 

J. S. Mansfield, for 20 years weigher 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
died last week. 

Frank B. Rice, general manager Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, was in 
the city last week on business. 

The Wisconsin June crop report states 
that cutworms have done some damage to 
corn. Winter wheat condition was placed 
at 92, spring 94, rye 95, oats 97, barley 
98, clover 78, timothy 85Y,, pastures 95. 

President Walter Bishop, of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, returned 
last week from a trip through the North- 
west and reports crop conditions ex- 
cellent in Wisconsin. He stated that all 
grains never looked better, while in some 
sections corn is knee high, and oats, bar- 
ley and rye are in fine shape for a big 
crop. 

H. N. Wirson. 

Milwaukee, June 19. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION IN 
MASS CONVENTION AT NIAGARA FALLS, JUNE 14, 15, 16, 1911 


Not in several years has the Millers’ 
National Federation met in annual con- 
vention under weather conditions more 
favorable than was the case at Niagara 
Falls last week. Those who experienced 
the discomfort of the excessively high 
temperatures in Minneapolis in 1910 and 
Chicago in 1909 were grateful for the 
brightness without heat that marked the 
opening day. 

With a skill born of experience the ex- 
ecutive committee had its arrangements 
in perfect shape for the opening, and 
when President Sparks rose to declare 
the convention in session there was noth- 
ing to mar the programme or interfere 
with the steady flow of business. Secre- 
tary Goetzmann may have had to use a 
little persuasion with his megaphone to 
get the members out of the social groups 
they had formed in the corridors, but the 
proceedings commenced very nearly on 
time and the interest was genuine and 
well sustained. 

One could hardly give attention to the 
business of this convention without be- 
ing struck with the importance of the 
tasks to which the Federation has set its 
hand. Individual members may some- 
times lapse into indifference and the ac- 
tual personal attendance at conventions 
may be smaller at times than it should, 
but the organization itself is alive and its 
influence on the trade at large cannot 
fail to be beneficial. 

Whether it was in the consideration of 
measures for the improvement of wheat, 
correction of abuses or inequalities in 
freight rates or transportation regula- 
tions, the enlargement of foreign trade 
relations, or any other of the numerous 
questions dealt with this year, there was 
a saneness and impartiality in the ex- 
amination of facts and a reasonableness 
in the suggestions as to possible courses of 
action that was highly creditable to the 
trade. All of these things should have 
the effect of broadening the general grasp 
of the subjects and stimulating the in- 
terest in reforms. 

On its lighter side the convention of 
1911 was marked by an amount of social 
intercourse of the pleasantest and most 
helpful kind. Indeed, this feature is by 
no means the least important. Men who 
mingle with each other in a social way 
are not likely to be ungenerous when it 
comes to questions of trade, and it would 
be safe to say that in this respect alone 
every one of the Federation conventions 
has paid for itself many times. This year 
the smaller number in attendance and 
smaller area of the city had the effect of 
keeping the members closer together than 
is usual, and from the first informal 
meeting in the corridors of the hotel to 
the last good-by at the trains there was 


GEORGE URBAN, JR. 





an amount of personal intercourse that 
was extremely pleasant to every one. 


OPENING SESSION 
The opening session was called to order 
by President Sparks at 10:35 a. m. 
Wednesday, June 14, and after a short 
prayer by the Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
of Buffalo, the president read his annual 
address. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


It is a great honor and distinction to 
preside over this, the ninth annual mass 
meeting of the millers of the United 
States, under the auspices of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

Your presence in such large numbers 
indicates your belief in a national organ- 





vested is so small as it is in the manufac- 
ture of flour. 

A word about the Federation. Is it 
possible that there is a single miller in 
this room who does not believe that an 
organization of this character should ex- 
ist? The Federation needs a larger mem- 
bership. There is no miller too small or too 
large not to help us and be benefited in 
return by affiliation and membership with 
the association. Compared with the total 
number of flour mills in this country, our 
membership is pitifully small. In France, 
for example, the national association has 
a membership of over 2,000. We should 
never rest until we have as many, if not 
more, in the Federation. 

I think the amount of work done by the 
Federation is very much larger than most 


HOSEA B. SPARKS AND PARTY MOTORED FROM ST. LOUIS 


ization and emphasizes the faith and con- 
fidence reposed in the Federation. You 
represent one of the great manufacturing 
industries of our country, second perhaps 
to steel, meats and lumber, so far as the 
actual value of your annual product is 
concerned, but second to none in respect 
to its importance and influence on the 
prosperity of the nation. 

Cheap and abundant bread is the very 
foundation of our welfare. No article 
of diet is so indispensable, so necessary 
to preserve the life and physical stamina 
of our people. On the table of the rich 
and poor alike it is always present. More 
than that, it is the only important article 
of food which, owing to its cheapness and 
abundance, may be had of the very high- 
est and best quality by the poor as well as 
the rich. 

During the past year the magazines 
and papers have teemed with articles 
with reference to the high cost of living. 
The dearness of foodstuffs has especially 
disturbed these economic experts and 
socialistic students. So far as I can re- 
member, in all this mass of literary effu- 
sion not a single writer has called at- 
tention to the real cheapness of flour. 
Absurd as it may seem, it has. often been 
classed among the dearer foods. 

As a matter of fact, the cost of wheat 
flour is very reasonable. The slight dif- 
ference in value compared with a few 
years ago is such that it should entail no 
hardship on the wage-earner, and _ this 
slight addition to the cost has redounded 
to the benefit of the farmer and not to 
the miller. 

In answer to these charges, I make the 
positive assertion that there is no ar- 
ticle 01 food today as cheap, good and 
nutritious as white bread. You should 
reflect with pride and gratification that 
you are to a great extent responsible for 
this cheapness. I venture to assert that 
there is no manufactured product in 
which the raw material is reduced to its 
complete and perfect manufactured form 
at so slight an additional cost as that of 
flour. More than that, I assert with 
equal frankness and conviction that there 
is no other great industry in this coun- 
try, or any other, where the margin of 
profit or the income on the capital in- 


of us realize. A careful perusal ot the 
annual report of our secretary will indi- 
cate the enormous amount of business 
transacted, The questions involved are 
multifarious and often of the highest im- 
portance. Many troubles that have arisen 
to menace your welfare in the past eight 
years have been largely overcome by the 
energetic action of your officers and di- 
rectors. 

We must not forget that our national 
growth is still in a formative state. We 
are truly a great nation but a nation in 
the making, and the ceaseless activities of 
our people demand new laws and regula- 
tions... Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that it is the activity of our 
legislative bodies, both state and national, 
in grinding out new laws, many of which 
are unnecessary, conflicting and harmful, 
that makes the conduct of modern busi- 
ness so burdensome and difficult. The 
theory upon which such laws are enacted 
seems to be that the manufacturer is an 
enemy of his race and that all sorts of 
special laws and restrictions are neces- 
sary to control him. 

Thanks to the larger powers extended 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the great activity of that body dur- 
ing recent years, the question of railroad 
rates, rules and regulations have become 
simplified, or, at any rate, so generally 
enforced that we have less cause for com- 
plaint and anxiety in that direction than 
ever before. 

It is unnecessary for me to relate to 
you what the Federation has done in the 
past year. The very complete annual 
report of your secretary, which follows, 
will give you all this in detail. 

At this convention it is your duty and 
privilege to present any suggestions or 
resolutions you may desire for the benefit 
of the milling industry at large. The 
machinery of the Federation is in readi- 
ness to act upon and carry out your 
wishes as far as possible and practical. 

A committee on resolutions has been 
appointed, consisting of a large number 
of able and conservative millers. All 
resolutions should be submitted to it for 
presentation to this body. 

Finally, I wish to urge you all most 
strongly to attend the business sessions 


of the convention. We are here for: 
twofold purpose, business and pleasure. 
The local committee has prepared an 
elaborate and enticing programme for 
your entertainment. By a faithful anid 


‘conscientious attendance of the meetings 


your enjoyment of the social function, 
and features will be largely enhanced. 


The secretary then read his report. 


which appears on page 741. 

Following the secretary’s report tly 
convention listened to a “report on th 
export situation,” by F. H. Price, expor: 
agent Millers’ National Federation; the: 
a paper on “Mutual Insurance Fro: 
the Millers’ Viewpoint,” by W. L. Ha: 
vey, chairman committee on millers’ m: 
tual insurance, Millers’ National Feder 
tion, and one on “Mutual Insurance— \ 
Joint Responsibility,” by A.°D. Bak 
secretary Michigan Millers’ Fire In-. 
Co., which papers appear elsewhere 
this issue. 

Owing to the absence of J. B. Mcl 
more, his paper on “Mutual Insurance 
Digest of the State Laws,” was postpon 
until Thursday morning. 

At this point, it being close to | 
luncheon hour, the president said 
thought it best to postpone discussion 
the previous papers on questions of 1: 
tual insurance until Thursday morning 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

A revised list of those on the commi! 
on resolutions was then read as follo 

W. L. Harvey, chairman, New Prag ic, 
Minn; A. D. Goodman, Duluth, Mii; 
H. FF. Shuttleworth, Buffalo, N. ‘: 
Robert Henkel, Detroit, Mich; H. 5s. 
Helm, Minneapolis, Minn;  Bernird 
Gerlach, Red Wing, Minn; Theodore |. 
Ismert, Kansas City, Mo; A. J. Hit, 
Arkansas City, Kansas; George P. Pliit. 
St. Louis, Mo; Charles T. Ballard, Lo 
ville, Ky; E. M. Kelly, Nashville, 'T: 
Adward Schoening, Columbia, Ill; ‘I. s. 
Blish, Seymour, Ind; John W. Burk, 
Springfield, Ohio; Frank Voigt, Grid 
Rapids, Mich; Clement B. Stern, \iil- 
waukee, Wis; H. M. Allen, Troy, Olio: 
George Motley, Rochester, N.Y: 
W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; George 
P. Urban, Buffalo, N. Y; F. P. Rhines, 
Watertown, N. Y; George H. Hunter, 
Wellington, Kansas. 

JOHN M. TURNER’S ADDRESS 

At three o’clock Wednesday aftericn, 
the presidents and secretaries of variows 
state millers’ associations met to hear « 
talk by John M. Turner, special agent of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
on the subject of trade with the West 
dian Islands and South America. 

Mr. Turner called attention to the tact 
that with a combined population of 8,0' 
000 people only about 2,000,000 bbls of 
American flour were being consumed 1) 


W. L. HARVEY 
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the markets under consideration and that 


* porto Rico alone consumed 3,000,000 Ibs 


of crackers, all of which were imported 
into the island. 

The bread baking conditions, however, 
were reported as extremely bad though, 
eyen so, the bakers were making money, 
but used very primitive methods. As an 
example of this Mr. Turner stated that 
no baker in the West Indian Islands sift- 
ed his flour, in consequence of which, 
combined with the use of poor yeast, bad 
and really unwholesome bread must be 
the natural outcome. 

The bread consumption in the islands 
was shown to have increased 100 per cent 
in the past six years, but there was no 
reason why, with better methods among 
the bakers, resulting in better bread, a 
still further and very rapid increase in 
bread consumption. could not be confi- 
dently expected. 

The speaker answered many questions 
put by those attending the meeting, 
which brought out much useful informa- 
tion, that is, useful to millers of spring 
wheat or hard winter wheat, as the soft 
winter wheat flours are little used in these 
islinds. This is also the case in the 
South American trade, attention being 
called to the fact that in the island trade 
flour was packed almost entirely jn sacks, 
which for Cuban and Haytian trade must 
weigh 203 lbs, while in Porto Rico 200- 
lb sacks were acceptable. In South Amer- 
ica, however, where the Para and Ama- 
zon trade took about 380,000 bbls annual- 
ly, the flour must be packed in barrels 
with oak staves and hickory hoops. 

‘he banking conditions in Porto Rico 
were reported as excellent, as were those 
of Cuba, but in some of the other islands, 
particularly Martinique, they are very 
bad, 

As to Santo Domingo, now under the 
temporary control of the United States, 
which is handling its finances, collecting 
duties and paying the debts of the island 
and returning to the island 45 per cent of 
the funds collected, it was stated that 
more money was now in its treasury than 
in previous years, when the full amount 
of all duties was received. 

Returning to the antique methods used 
in the bakeries, Mr. Turner said that in his 
opinion a small party of intelligent bakers, 
speaking the language of the country, 
could go through the island of Porto Rico 
and instruct the natives how to apply bet- 
ter methods in their bakeries, and by so 
doing, increase the bread output at least 
20 per cent. 

Mr. Turner pointed out clearly that the 
people of these islands were the logical 
customers of the American miller who, in 
fact, had about 90 per cent of the trade at 
the present time, but that by instituting 
a campaign of education he felt sure that, 
inside of two years’ time, instead of put- 
ting 330,000 bbls of flour annually into 
Porto Rico, we would put double that 
amount. He gave figures to show that in 
1908 Cuba took from the United States 
755,000 bbls of flour, and all the other is- 
lands combined 944,000 bbls, as against 
803,000 bbls taken by Cuba in 1910 and 
761,000 bbls by the other islands. 

At the close of this talk it was agreed 
that the secretary of the Federation 
should endeavor to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of the Fleischmann Yeast Co. to 
bring about changes in the baking condi- 
tions in the West Indies and thereby in- 
crease the bread consumption and the de- 
mand for American flour, and that the 
millers interested in these markets would 
give their financial support to a move- 
ment to bring this about. 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS 

The second business session of the con- 
vention was called to order at 10:15, 
Thursday, June 15. 

The President: Yesterday morning, 
gentlemen, owing to the lateness of the 
hour the paper on “Mutual Insurance— 
Digest of the State Laws,” by J. B. Mc- 
lemore, was deferred until this morning. 
Will you kindly give your attention while 
Mr. McLemore reads his paper? 

_Mr. McLemore: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: I happened to be at a meet- 
ing of the Indiana Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Ins? Co. at Indianapolis when the pro- 
posed conversion of that company was 
brought up. At that time I had with me 
a volume entitled “A Digest of State In- 
surance Law.” Mr. Goetzmann fixed his 
Muttlike eye upon that volume and con- 
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ceived me as the scapegoat to do the 
work. Now I plead guilty to having the 
volume in my possession, but as to ac- 
curate knowledge of its contents I want 
to enter a general and specific denial. 

(Mr. McLemore then delivered his ad- 
dress, which appears on page 739.) 

The President: The next topic for dis- 
cussion, which practically takes our en- 
tire time this morning, is that of the 
“Production of Wheat,” increased pro- 
duction of wheat per acre in this coun- 
try, and the first one to speak on the 
subject will be Prof. F. G. I. Christie, 
superintendent agricultural extension, 


Purdue University, who will address the 
convention on “Agricultural Extension.” 
Gentlemen, Mr. Christie needs no intro- 
duction to most of you, as we are under 
obligations to him for his lecture last 
year. 

Prof. Christie’s address will appear in 


have spoken upon the experimental, sci- 
entific and practical side of it, and we 
will now have an address upon this sub- 
ject viewing another phase of it, in- 
creased growth in the production of our 
country, looked at as a transportation 
problem. I am very pleased to state that 
we have with us to address us on that 
subject the president of the Wabash 
Railroad. I have great pleasure now in 
introducing to you Frederick A. Delano. 

(Mr. Delano’s paper will appear in the 
next issue of the Northwestern Miller.) 

The President: Gentlemen, I would like 
to have the temporary secretary read the 
reports of crop conditions and flour 
stocks. 

FLOUR STOCKS 


Mr. Rowe, secretary pro tem, then read 
the crop reports, as follows: 
The stocks of flour in bbls at various 
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a later issue of the Northwestern Miller. 

The President: Gentlemen, I am sure 
I express the sentiments of every man in 
this room when I state that we are all un- 
der very great obligations to Prof. Chris- 
tie for his brilliant and instructive ad- 
dress. 

As I stated, I haven’t time nor is it 
my province to make any comments on 
these papers, but I will say in this case 
that if every state had such a disciple as 
Prof. Christie within its borders we 
would not need to worry much about fu- 
ture stocks or supplies of wheat and 
foodstuffs in this country. 

I regret to say that the vice-presidents 
of the association, Mr. Pillsbury and Mr. 
Larabee, are both detained from attend- 
ing this convention. Mr. Goetzmann this 
morning is somewhat indisposed—I think 
he sang a little too hard last night. So 
without any satellites here to support me 
I feel a little lonesome upon this rostrum. 
I am pleased to observe in the audience 
one of our ex-presidents, Colonel Burk, 
and I am going to ask him to come up 
here and sit with and sort of support me 
in this trial. 

Colonel Burk: Mr. President, I am 
happier down with the plain people. 

(Colonel Burk takes a seat on the plat- 
form.) 

The President: I feel better. The next 
paper that we shall hear is entitled “How 
to Get More and Better Wheat,” by 
Bert Ball, secretary seed grain commit- 
tee, Council of North American Grain 
Exchanges. 

(Mr. Ball’s paper appears on page 
740.) 

The President: As I stated, the secre- 
tary sends me a note that he is so in- 
disposed that he probably will not be 
able to attend this session, and I am 
going to ask Mr. Rowe to act as tempo- 
rary secretary, and if, Mr. Rowe, you 
will come up here and look over these 
reports you will be prepared to read 
them. . 

(Mr. Rowe as temporary secretary 
then took his place on the platform.) 

Now, gentlemen, we have listened to 
this subject, which is very important and 
interesting, and we have had addresses 
from Prof. Christie and Mr. Ball, who 


markets June 1 were: New York, 84,000; 
Chicago, 87,300; Boston, 63,159; Philadel- 
phia, 111,000; Buffalo, 140,000; Washing- 
ton, 50,400; Cleveland, 20,000; New Or- 
leans, 42,000. These figures only cover 
the flour in warehouses and not that ac- 
tually in the hands of distributers or buy- 
ers. Consequently they do not represent 
the actual amount. 

The President: We would like to hear 
from representatives from different sec- 
tions regarding the crop conditions. Is 
Mr. Stokes, of Watertown, S. D., in the 
room? 

Mr. Stokes: Here is a compiiation that 
was sent on June 1, compiled by the mill- 
ers and sent to the secretary of our asso- 
ciation; I have it in detail here. Sum- 
marized, it is as follows: The average con- 
ditions, 100 per cent being par, is 86.6 
per cent from 54 different points, cover- 
ing every county in the state; the acreage 
is 107 per cent; crop in the hands of ele- 
vators and farmers, 10 per cent... . 

For two or three years there has been a 
shortage of moisture, consequently the 
sloughs, the creeks and lakes have gone 
down and we have no reserve. Conditions 
were prime this spring for the seeding of 
the northwestern crop. Care was taken 
both in the preparation of seed and also 
with the treating of soil with formalde- 
hyde and other conditions to build up a 
good crop. We have had some fine rains 
in these portions, which have produced 
very fine foliage at present. In the words 
of some of our crop experts, the scenery 
is fairly good at this time in a large por- 
tion, but the facts are right here: the sub- 
soil lacks the useful moisture; conse- 
quently, timely rains must be had from 
now on to insure anything of a fair crop 
of wheat. Rains from July 4 to 10 will 
be quite necessary to mature that wheat 
in good shape. Conditions since the gov- 
ernment report came out have changed 
quite materially; in a great many coun- 
ties in South Dakota conditions are not 
so good, 

I want to say to you that the hay crop 
is practically a failure; no timothy hay in 
the Northwest to amount to anything, 
very little wild grass; flax conditions not 
so good as they should be, not so large an 
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acreage yet, on 
weather. 

The President: One of the objects in 
having these reports from the principal 
millers who are on the ground is that, as 
a rule, we get our reports of crop condi- 
tions from the commercial trade, specula- 
tive centers and perhaps under Wall 
Street influence, and we hear a good deal 
about the scenery. Is Mr. Pinney, of Min- 
neapolis, present? 

A Member: Mr. Pinney is not present, 
but he mailed me a tetter which I re- 
ceived about an hour ago in regard to the 
crop condition in Minnesota. Mr. Pin- 
ney, you know, is the secretary of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club. This is what 
Mr. Pinney has to say in regard to Min- 
nesota wheat: 

Condition, 95 per cent; acreage, all 
kinds, 6 per cent increase; on farms, 15 
per cent. In Yellow Medicine, Cotton- 
wood, Brown, Lac Qui Parle, Renville 
and Redwood counties soil is light and 
drouth prevails. Crop estimated at 60 per 
cent. 

The President: We will listen to re- 
ports from the Southwest. Is Mr. Ayls- 
worth in the room? . 

Mr. Aylsworth: The crop in the South- 
west, or the larger part of it, has been 
made, Oklahoma and Texas, we figure, 
will produce about 15,000,000 bus, to- 
gether. Kansas was credited last year 
with 62,000,000 bus by the government 
and state reports, and when I left home 
the general consensus of opinion was that 
Kansas would produce about 70,000,000 
bus. But during the last two weeks in 
May and the first week of this month we 
had excessive hot and dry weather, which 
Is generally conceded to have reduced the 
crop somewhat, and I think we ean, safely 
figure on 60,000,000 bus, with a possibil- 
ity of having a little more. Some of it, 
however, will be more or less thin, on ae- 
count of the hot, dry weather. 

Nebraska we figure for 40,000,000 bus. 
Missouri is in very good shape; not sup- 
posed to be a wheat state, but they have 
an excellent crop and will probably turn 
out somewhere in the neighborhood of 
20,000,000 bus. 

As far as the farmers’ preserve is con- 
cerned I have no direct information and 
the word that we get from the West re- 
garding the amount of wheat in farmers’ 
hands indicates, from millers’ reports, 
that there is plenty to run them as long 
as they want to grind old wheat. Of 
course, the reports we get from millers 
and the report we get from grain men are 
usually looked at from different points 
of view and the grain men do not seem to 
think there is very much left. 

The President: Now from the South- 
east, we would like to hear from Mr. 
Blish, of Indiana. 

Mr. Blish: Exceedingly hot weather 
prevailing in Indiana for the last two or 
three weeks in May and June has caused 
quite a serious deterioration in the crop, 
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which otherwise would have been perfect, 
I'believe. The acreage is in excess of last 
year, perhaps the largest Indiana has 
ever put out, 2,225,000. The decrease by 
reason of this hot weather will probably 
pull us below our last year’s production, 
which was 36,000,000 bus. Indiana will 
probably produce from 32,000,000 to 35,- 
000,000 bus. I am not advised as to the 
stocks on hand. I should say they were 
well cleaned up, perhaps. 

The President: We would like to hear 
from Ohio. Will you tell us about that, 
Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Allen: To my mind the wheat crop 
of Ohio is better than in some years past. 
I haven’t in many years seen as beautiful 
fields of wheat as we have in the Miami 
valley. ‘The sections in the central and 
northern part of the state, it seems to 
me, are very good, In our own immediate 
section, the Miami valley, we have rather 
above an average crop of wheat—some as 
handsome fields as you want to see. And, 
by the way, in our own county, Miami, 
we commenced getting wheat today. 

The President: Having just come 

through Ohio in an automobile, I will 
vouch for what Mr. Allen says. I saw 
beautiful wheat all the way. We would 
like to hear from some representative of 
Illinois? Mr. Grigg is not present. Mr. 
Ismert, you are from that section. Can 
you speak for southern Illinois? 
“ Mr. Ismert: I can say that in southern 
Illinois and our vicinity wheat is better 
than it has been in three years. There is 
a very little wheat that was sown late 
that is blighted, ripened really over night, 
you know. There isn’t over 2 per cent of 
that. 

The President: Now we have a few 
other wheat states. Is there any gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania who can speak? 
If not, we can be satisfied from previous 
experience that Pennsylvania will always 
do a little better than last year. 

Mr. Hayes: I can speak, Mr. President, 
for the northern and central part of 
Pennsylvania. The crop in Lycoming 
county, Center county and the central 
part of the state is very much injured by 
the fly. Therefore it is expected we will 
not have in that part of the state more 
than half a crop, but through the other 
part of the state I understand the crop 
will be an average one. 

The President: We would like to hear 
from Michigan. 


Mr. Hooker: What I have to say 


about the crop of Michigan is based upon 
what I have gleaned from our recent 
meeting which was held in Detroit, June 
7. At that meeting there were 13 or 14 
Michigan millers and, without going into 
detail, I will give you the average as 
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shown from the reports of those. The 
old wheat in farmers’ hands shows 20 
per cent; that is the average; conditions: 
very little smut reported; rumors of 
Hessian fly in certain localities; storm 
did slight damage in certain localities; 
the yield is good. This storm was the 
storm of Sunday, June 4. The new crop 
is estimated to be 1214 per cent over last 
year. 

Thursday’s session was then adjourned. 





FRIDAY’S SESSION 
On board steamer Cayuga, en route to 
Toronto, Ont. 
At 10:30 a. m. the president called the 
meeting to order. 
The President: Owing to the attrac- 
tions of this trip on the water, and the 
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THE STEVENS BILL 

The secretary then read the second 
resolution, on legislation, known as the 
Stevens bill, as follows: 

Be It Resolved, That the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation hereby indorses the bill 
now before Congress (H. R. 4726); other- 
wise khown as the Stevens bill, or any 
other bill having for its object the estab- 
lishment beyond doubt of the responsibili- 
ty of common carriers for the acts of 
their agents. 


The Secretary: I wish to say in ref- 


erence to this resolution that the Stevens 
bill is the American Bankers’ Association 
bill-of-lading bill, and establishes the re- 
sponsibility of the carrier, for a bill of 
lading which is issued by the agent of 
that carrier. 


B. SPARKS DRESSED FOR THE CAVE OF THE 


WINDS 


desire of many of you to see and enjoy 
the voyage, we have arranged to omit the 
address of Mr. Turner this morning. Mr. 
Turner has already spoken to us on this 
topic (“Latin-American Trade _ Pros- 
pects”), and he feels that anything he can 
say at this time would be largely repe- 
tition, and we hope that he will have a 
better opportunity of presenting his fur- 
ther ideas to you. 

Before hearing the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, we will listen to an 
address of our friend, Mack H. Davis, 
of the Department of State, a gentle- 
man whom it is unnecessary for me to 
introduce to you. 

(Mr. Davis’ address appears on page 
713.) 

RESOLUTIONS 

The President: Gentlemen, we will next 
have the resolutions. In the absence of 
Mr. Harvey, I will ask the secretary to 
read these resolutions. 

The secretary then read the following 
resolutions: 

FARMERS’ FREE LIST BILL 

Whereas, There is now before tne Con- 
gress a bill (H. B. No. 4413) commonly 
known as the “Farmers’ Free List Bill,” 
which purposes among its provisions the 
removal of the existing duty from wheat, 
buckwheat and corn flour and the offals 
from these grains; and 

Whereas, The removal of this duty will 
flood the country with Canadian flour 
and feeding foodstuffs of the grains 
above set forth to the enormous damage 
and injury to the American miller; be it 

Resolved, That the flour millers of the 
United States, in convention assembled, 
express their strong opposition to the 
passage of this bill; be it further 

Resolved, That the Federation shall at 
once communicate this resolution to the 
finance committee of the United States 
Senate, and that we urge the individual 
miller to at once write his United States 
senator to enlist his opposition. 

On motion, duly made and seconded, 
the resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed, 


On motion, duly made and seconded, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 
INCREASED WHEAT PRODUCTION 
The secretary then read the third reso- 
lution, on increased wheat production, as 

follows: 

Whereas, The movement to obtain a 
larger yield of better grain is of vital 
importance, not to the miller alone, but 
to every other interest; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Millers’ National 
Federation heartily indorses the movement 
by the seed grain committee of the Coun- 
cil of North American Grain Exchanges; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Federation, through 
its crop improvement committee, will 
lend its support. 

The President: Gentlemen, if you will 
remember, at yesterday’s session the dis- 
cussion on this question of the increased 
production of wheat was cut short by our 
lack of time, and we promised at that 
time that we would again take this up at 
this session on the boat. I think we would 
all be very glad to hear from Frank 
Crowell, who is a representative of the 
Council of North American Grain Ex- 
changes, if he will be good enough to ad- 
dress us. 

Mr. Crowell then addressed the con- 
vention, giving a history of the movement 
which led to the formation of the Council 
of North American Grain Exchanges. 

The resolution was then seconded and 
unanimously adopted. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION TREATIES 

The secretary then read the next reso- 
lution, on the question of international 
arbitration treaties, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Millers’ National 
Federation, in annual convention as- 
sembled, gives its hearty indorsement of 
the plan of arbitration of international 
disputes proposed by Secretary of State 
Knox and so ably and forcefully advo- 
‘ated by President Taft, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to Senator Cul- 
lom and to President Taft. 

On motion, duty made and _ seconded, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 

The secretary then read the next reso- 
lution, as to mutual insurance companies, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the 
recommendation made by the directors 
and delegates of the Millers’ National 
Federation at their April meeting relative 
to the mill mutual insurance companies. 

We are in thorough accord with the 
idea of co-operation between the mutual 
insurance companies and the standing 
committee on mutual insurance’ protec 
tion of the Federation, and recommen! 
that such co-operation be continuous. 

We further recommend that the boards 
of directors of each company arrange (0 
have made to them at least annually a 1 
port of the condition of the company ani 
all its affairs, prepared by chartered « 
countants of national reputation, e1 
ployed by them, such report to be mac 
direct to the respective boards and 1,0) 
through any intermediary or salaried «j 
ficer or employee; that the boards shou ic 
supervise the investment of the compui 
should sit in judgment on the acts of the 
executive officers and should actually i 
rect in all matters of general policy; thi. 
the directors should inform § themsel 
sufficiently regarding the-business of (| 
company to assure themselves that tie 
company is being efficiently and hones! 
managed for the benefit of its muti! 
policy holders; that the conduct of 
underwriting and the internal workit.. 
of the company be left entirely in t\\ 
hands of trained underwriters, the bozr«. 
however, taking full responsibility for {\e 
fact that the company is honestly «id 
ably managed and that the principle 0! 
mutuality in spirit as well as in letter is 
not endangered in any way. 

Secretary Goetzmann moved the ado) 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. Evans, of Indianapolis: I. «sk 
whether any consideration has been given 
to the proposition of such instructions or 
such action as will prevent a change 0 
a mutual company to a stock compan) 

The Secretary: Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Evans: I do not see it in the reso 
lution. 

The President: Not in the recommec- 
dation, but the whole matter is in {lx 
hands of the committee on insurance. 
with previous instructions. Absolutels 
no question about the attitude of thi 
Federation now, and its committee is 
armed with every possible argument ‘iii 
safeguard. 

Mr. Evans: What I wanted to get «t 
was whether they have been instructed. 
I never have looked up the proposition in 
regard to the mutual associations—such 
amendments or such instructions as | 
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MARK H. DAVIS 


prevent changing from a mutual to a 
stuck conmpany. 

The President: I think we can answer 
that positively yes, Mr. Evans. We 
would be pleased to take it up with you 
iater; at the meeting of the directors and 
delegates, you know that matter was 
taken up and fixed positively. We have 
gone just as far as we can with it and 
our committee on insurance is working 
now in conjunction with the committee 
appeinted by the mutuals; they are com- 
ing to a harmonious understanding, and 
we think there is absolutely no question 
about the integrity of our companies be- 
ing established for all time. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously adopted. 

The secretary then read the following 
resolution on transportation: 


TRANSPORTATION 


In consideration of the fact that many 
questions of transportation arise within 
the various transportation districts which 
cither do not reach the Federation trans- 
portation committee or are such as may 
not consistently be taken up by that 
body, we urgently recommend the selec- 
tion of a good, strong committee on 
transportation in each milling district 
(meaning each freight association terri- 
tory) which shall closely attend all trans- 
portation changes of classification rate or 
rules, and bring these matters to the 
l’ederation when assistance is needed. 

The question of the consistency of 
ederation support may be then readily 
and quickly determined by the Federa- 
tion committee through the secretary’s 
office. 

It should be understood that the advice 
and counsel of the Federation may be se- 
cured, even though active support may 
not be given. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The secretary then read the following 
resolution : 


PARITY OF RATES, WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Whereas, There is discrimination in 
rates as between wheat and flour for 
both domestic and export movement; and, 

Whereas, Flour is a more favorable 
commodity for transportation than 
wheat, account (a) it is loaded and un- 
loaded by shipper and consignee; (b) 
coopering of cars is done without expense 
to carrier; (c) it causes a minimum of 
loss and damage claims as compared to 
wheat; and, 

Whereas, On all export and on many 
domestic shipments loading is equal to 
the wheat loading in tons per car; and 

Whereas, The manufacturers’ profit, 
additional fabrication cost, ete., are so 
infinitesimal as compared to other “raw 
material, finished product” commodi- 
ties; be it 
_ Resolved, That we recommend to the 
lederation transportation committee 
that they immediately schedule the mat- 
ter for consideration before the various 
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freight associations and that the matter 
be drawn to the attention of the trans- 
portation committees of the various mill- 
ing sections to secure united action on 
the question. 

The President: I think you all know 
what the parity of wheat and flour rates 
means. This is one of the most impor- 
tant questions we have, and it is one of 
the hardest nuts to crack that we have 
ever had. We have to keep pounding 
away at it. I am glad we have so many 
railroad men with us, and I feel that they 
are in sympathy with us in this right- 
ful endeavor to get equal rates on flour 
with wheat. All we ask is a fair field 
and no favorites. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The secretary then read the next reso- 
lution. 

FORWARD SELLING 

Resolved, That the practice of selling 
flour for delivery beyond 60 days from 
date of contract be deplored; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That when such sale is made 
a cash margin should be required of the 
buyer as a guarantee of good faith. 

The President: Gentlemen, when you 
vote on this resolution I wish you all to 
understand that if you vote “Aye” upon 
it you have obligated yourselves to stand 
by its provisions. Having heard you all 
second the motion, I would like to know 
if there are any remarks. If not, we 
will proceed to vote upon the question. 

Mr. Evans: Mr. President, it seems to 
me from the scope of the remarks and 
the levity with which this has been re- 
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ceived that we are hardly in a frame of 
mind to vote on a thing of that kind. I 
think we all recognize that the situation 
demands something of that kind. 

The President: Unquestionably. 

Mr. Evans: As long as there are cer- 
tain people who will set a pace which the 
rest of us must follow or keep out, it 
seems to me that we can do nothing more 
than express our disapproval of such ac- 
tions, but as to any consistent attitude 
towards this thing, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected. I feel that while that is to be de- 
sired, at the same time every one of us 
are going out and are going to violate the 
very spirit of this resolution and there- 
fore I would like to see a_ resolution 
drawn up which, while we recognize to a 
certain extent its desirability, neverthe- 
less, we are putting ourselves on record 
by no means as to being opposed to its 
being carried out. For that reason, I can- 
not vote aye, although I think it ought to 
be carried out. 

The President: I wish to state that this 
session is to be a very short one. We are 
through with all the formal subjects and 
business except the adoption of these 
resolutions, and I think now is the time 
for remarks on this subject. I know sev- 
eral gentlemen came to me last night and 
felt very much displeased because they 
had not been called upon to make a 
speech at the dinner. If they have any 
speech still bottled up in their systems, 
now would be a good time to uncork 
them. 

The Secretary: I would like to say in 
reference to this resolution, gentlemen, 
that in my judgment we should eliminate 
the last part of it as regards the margin. 
What on earth is the use of our passing a 





resolution here that is going to be a joke, 
and that is what it amounts to. (Ap- 
plause.) I want to say that we have 
worked for five years on a uniform sales 
contract that provided absolute, work- 
able good for the millers of this country, 
and there is not one-twentieth of you 
using it. Now, what is the use of going 
on record with an absolutely foolish reso- 
lution like that when there won’t one of 
you go home and carry it out? 
then, here is what I would like to have 
you do: I would like to have you have a 
sales contract and abide by that. Then 
in the course of the next year or two we 
will have to come to that basis. That is 
so immeasurably better than what you 
have got today that you cannot see the 
good it carries. Then you can begin to 
think of something like this, but today I 
absolutely think—although I was on this 
resolutions committee, and my apologies 
are due to the rest of that committee—I 
think it is absolutely silly. 

K. M. Kelly, of Nashville, Tenn: I do 
not think it is entirely silly. Some might 
differ with Mr. Goetzmann. 

The President: It seems to me_ this 
resolution is a proper one, if modified as 
Mr. Goetzmann says. There is no use for 
us to pass a resolution here which we 
won’t abide by—that is not the exact 
word—which we cannot follow, is the 
proper word. Now, that resolution ought 
to be modified in some way, and I wish 
some of the members of the resolutions 
committee would come up and do that. 
That the practice of selling flour for de- 
livery beyond a term of 60 days be de- 
plored, unless according to the terms and 
provisions of the Federation contract. 
The Federation contract provides for a 
longer period than 60 days—under cer- 
tain penalties and conditions. It seems to 
me, if that was modified, it would be all 
right. 

It was duly moved and seconded to 
amend the resolution by striking out all 
that part after the word “deplored.” 

The President: Then the resolution 
would be a very blunt one, simply that 
we deplore the practice of selling flour 
beyond 60 days. Now, there again, you 
have millers who are dealing in a very 
large territory and they will understand 
that it is simply impossible for any mill 
of large capacity to abide by the provi- 
sions of that resolution. You must sell 
beyond 60 days, and under the terms of 
the Federation contract, you can do so 
and on very favorable terms. 

You have heard the amendment that all 
that part of this resolution beyond the 
word “deplored” shall be stricken out. 

Mr. Ismert: I happen to be the man 
that brought this resolution. It was put 
in there, not as a joke, as Mr. Goetzmann 
says; it was put there to show how jok- 
ingly foolish the millers are in selling 
flour and having the flour buyer speculate 
at the expense of the mill. We have all 
had that experience, and it was simply 
brought up, while I knew it would not 
pass, or it could not pass as outlined 
there, that the forward selling of flour 
should be deplored beyond 60 or 90 days. 
We have all lost money this year by sell- 
ing flour and selling too much ahead, and 
the flour buyer welching on us. We have 
all had that experience. 

I think we are going to be more care- 
ful this year, especially in the early move- 
ment of wheat. I move to adopt it, the 
first part of it, where it says the forward 
selling of flour is to be deplored. We 
cannot ask margins. We have not got 
that far yet. 

Mr. Burk: We have flour merchants 
here. We ought to hear a word from 
them. 

The President: We would be very glad, 
indeed, to hear from any representative 
of the flour trade. This is a very interest- 
ing discussion. I would like to hear from 
Mr. Richardson, from Philadelphia. 

Mr. Richardson: I want you all to un- 
derstand that some of us poor fellows in 
the East are struggling to make a living 
and we cannot do it without your help; 
that we have our troubles to contend with 
as well. This idea.of placing margins on 
flour I do not believe is practical. I be- 
lieve that you should exercise more dis- 
cretion in making your sale. You should 
select the right kind of representatives to 
represent you, and I think that if I said 
to Mr. Gregory that a good, responsible 
bid was made, he would accept it with- 
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out any margin, and that he would sell it 
60 or 90 days or six months. 

Mr. Hadley, of New York: I can speak 
with comparatively slight information in 
regard to the domestic trade. My experi- 
ence has not been applied at all to that 
development, but from my observation, as 
far as our eastern experience is’ con- 
cerned with the domestic trade, I think 
such a resolution is very wise. We have 
been foolish enough to make sales several 
months ahead and have met with most 
disastrous results. We have obtained no 
margins. I speak from the domestic 
trade. We can obtain no margin, and if 
the market goes down, we have the flour 
on our hands as a rule, and we find our- 
selves between the devil and the deep sea. 
A man would have to take the stuff at a 
price higher than the present market and 
it would help pushing him towards bank- 
ruptcy. 

The President: That is admissible. 

Mr. Hadley: Only admissible. I believe 
it a most sensible and proper and neces- 
sary resolution to pass and to enforce. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Toomey: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I haven’t the lung power of 
the previous orators and for that reason 
I stand up here rather reluctantly. As 
my esteemed former partner, Mr. Had- 
ley, said that he is more interested in the 
export business, coming from New York, 
I thought perhaps it might be proper to 
indorse his sentiment in regard to the do- 
mestic trade, with which IT am more par- 
ticularly interested. IT would like to state 
that all margins should be mutual. A 
miller very often does not live up to his 
contract, and if T should say to put up a 
margin, there is no reason in the world 
why the miller should not put up his. In 
order to do that it is necessary to”have a 
depository. 

It was contended by one of the gentle- 
men here that the grain exchanges have 
margins, We have it on our exchange in 
New York just the same as they have it 
in Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
elsewhere, but you must remember that 
wheat trading is in the open market, 
where I can go in and bid a dollar for 
wheat, which is a very high price now, 
and anybody can say, “I will sell you 
5,000 bus.” He doesn’t know me from a 
hole in the wall, if T am a member of the 
exchange; it is an open market, and any- 
body can go in there. [must put up the 
margin that same day or the next day, 
and so must he; it is an open market. 

But with flour it is entirely different. 
Personal equation is the great thing in 
selling and buying flour. I often buy 
flour from some mills that make just as 
good flour as another, and perhaps will 
offer it a little bit lower, but there is the 
personal equation, How they will treat 
me? It is the same way with people that 
I sell to. So I think it is very hard to 
bring in this margin matter. 

Mr. Smith, of the New York Produce 
Exchange: Gentlemen, we all have dur- 
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sales and the mill agents of New York 
have had as hard work trying to overcome 
that as the millers, though I feel that the 
millers are somewhat to blame in giving 
authority to make sales so far ahead. It 
has been my idea for some time that the 
best interests of buyer and seller would 
be conserved better by having short-time 
sales. These men that have bought on 
the last crop commenced to buy last 
June or July at high prices; many of 
them still have flour to get. It is very 
difficult for the mill agent to make de- 
liveries, because they all feel that they 
are losing money. We know that they 
are losing money, and a mill agent stands 
between the buyer of the flour and the 
mill and suffers a great deal, with hard 
feelings on the part of both, and it seems 
to me that, while these resolutions should 
only go as far as has been suggested, 
“be deplored,” there should be some steps 
taken here to make sales for as short a 
time as possible, to enable us to know 
that the parties are perfectly responsi- 
ble. 

Mr. Hinkle: I understand, gentle- 
men, the previous resolution has been 
withdrawn, and this resolution is offered 
in its stead: 

Resolved, That all sales of flour for 
immediate or forward shipment be made 
on the basis of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, or a better sales contract if pos- 
sible. 

On motion, duly made and seconded, 
the resolution last above made was adopt- 
ed. 

The secretary then read the following 
resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION 

Be It Resolved, That the appreciation 
of the attendance at this, the ninth an- 
nual mass convention, is due and is here- 
by extended to the local committee of 
arrangements for the very many cour- 
tesies extended us; the delightful enter- 
tainment and watchful care for our com- 
fort and pleasure is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

The resolution was adopted unanimous- 
ly by a rising vote. 

The secretary then read the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That we desire to hereby ex- 
press our appreciation to the manage- 
ment of the International Hotel, who 
have so perfectly attended to our crea- 
ture comforts during our stay in Niagara 
Falls. 

On motion, duly made and seconded, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

*The secretary then read the following: 

To those who, through their painstak- 
ing effort and thought, have provided us 
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with the many instructive and able pa- 
pers and speeches of this convention, we 
hereby extend our thanks. We direct 
our appreciation to Messrs. J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, A. D. Baker, M. H. Davis, John 
M. Turner, W. L. Harvey, Prof. G. I. 
Christie, Bert Ball, Frederick A. Delano, 
John B.: Olmstead, D. B. Woods, A. B. 
Merritt. 

On motion, duly made and seconded, 
the convention adjourned. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 


A smaller number of ladies were pres- 
ent at this meeting than usual, but they 
thoroughly enjoyed the entertainment 
that was provided for them by the local 
reception committee. 

On Wednesday afternoon they were 
taken for a drive around Niagara Falls, 
visiting both the American and Canadian 
cataracts, finishing the trip by a visit to 
the Shredded Wheat factory, where a 
luncheon was served, returning in ample 
time for the smoker, which occurred in 
the evening. 

There are so many pleasing and inter- 
esting things to be done at Niagara that 
about every spare moment the men had 
after the business meetings was taken 
up by visiting the various points of inter- 
est, such as the Cave of the Winds, the 
Gorge and a trip on the “Maid of the 
Mist,” the tiny boat that pokes her nose 
almost into the great waterfall and gives 
her passengers a view which is obtainable 
in no other way. 


THE SMOKER 


The Wednesday evening smoker was 
one of the best ever given by the Federa- 
tion. Cool and pleasant weather, coupled 
with a good programme of music and 
popular songs, drew every member to this 
event and many of the gentlemen brought 
their wives. The open-air court and prom- 
enade of the International Hotel was 
used, and proved the right sort of a place 
for such an affair. 

As usual, Secretary Goetzmann proved 
his versatility by leading the popular 
songs and his work with the baton had a 
grace and finish that must have been the 
envy of the professionals present. 

George Urban contributed one of the 
best features of the smoker by digging 
up from some remote place in Buffalo 
what he called a Human band. By mak- 
ing strange noises with their mouths this 
aggregation gave a fair imitation of a 
band and they certainly looked almost hu- 
man. 


THE BANQUET 


The banquet, which occurred Thursday 
night, was held in the main dining-room 
of the hotel, the guests being seated at 
tables of various sizes. 

At the speakers’ table, besides Mr. A. 
D. Merrit, the toastmaster, were George 
W. Olmsted, Mark H. Davis, George Ur- 
ban, Jr., John B. Olmstead, Hosea B. 
Sparks, F. F. Henry, John M. Turner, H. 
I, Shuttleworth and C. S. Parke. 

When the coffee and cigars had been 
served Mr. Sparks arose and introduced 
the toastmaster of the evening, A. B. 
Merritt, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

A. B. Merritt: It seems to me particu- 
larly fitting that the millers’ national con- 
vention and banquet should be held in 
such a grand, old historical place as Ni- 
agara Falls. 

There is something about these ban- 
quets which always stirs up a great deal 
of enthusiasm naturally, besides wine. It 
seems wonderful how we have come here 
from all parts of the United States; 
where the man from Ohio can meet the 
man from Texas, how the man from 
Rhode Island can meet with the man 
from Michigan, and so forth. 

We have with us this evening a gentle- 
man who is well known to all you millers, 
and who, as near as I can find out from 
his past record, does not need any pepper 
or any ginger, I am going to introduce 
M. H. Davis. 

M. H. Davis: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. 
President, Gentlemen: Do I look as 
though there is much ginger in me? As I 
look over this audience it seems to me 
that a little trite expression comes in 
pat, and that is “live and learn.” Now, it 
is pretty hard perhaps to trace a connec- 


tion between living and learning as ap- 
plied to millers. There are a lot of things 
they haven’t learned. They have lived a 
good while, but there are some things, 
when it comes to competition, that they 
haven’t fully mastered. Each one can 
take that home to himself and figure it 
out as it applies to the other fellow. We, 
who have lived for a good while, perhaps 
go back to the time when at Buffalo 23 
years ago we had a convention of some 
600 millers present. Of all the number 
that was there that night, perhaps there 
are not a half dozen of them here on this 
occasion. That is one of the serious phases 
of living and learning, to know that some 
of our best friends have passed away. 

The toastmaster introduced John B. 
Olmstead, former member of the Public 
Service Commission, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. 

John B. Olmstead, of Buffalo: Gentle- 
men, if I were to respond to the toast 
“The City of Buffalo,” I should do so 
very briefly. I should not point to the 
miles of asphalt pavement that we have 
there, the acres of stockyards, the great 
steel plants, the stacks of elevators, and 
the wonderful things that the Chamber of 
Commerce has gotten out for you, put in 
a little book, and if any of you come to 
Buffalo you will find it stuck in your 
hands before you have been in the city 
half an hour. I would prefer to speak 
of Buffalo in regard to the people that 
live there. They took me in and treated 
me well, and I always loved the town for, 
the people in it. We haven’t any mill- 
ionaires. We haven’t any men, perhaps, 
of national fame, but we do have a lot of 
quiet, plain, pleasant people. We are 
happily located half-way between the 
East and the West, and that is a great 
piece of good fortune for any city. We 
try to treat the people who come to see 
us in a good, homely fashion, and it 
seems to me that that is what makes a 
city a place to live in and a place to die 
in, and a place to enjoy yourselves as 
long as you do live. 

The toastmaster then introduced 
William C. Edgar, editor of the North- 
western Miller. 

Mr. Edgar: Had I not noticed the 
very large exodus of gentlemen just pre- 
ceding this moment I would not have 
known that I was about to speak; but 
seeing them depart, doubtless from a tip 
of the toastmaster, I came in time to 
hear his last words and to take my po- 
sition at this table. I think if a man is 
required to write you ought to let him 
off with that; you ought not to expect 
from him anything in the way of speech- 
making. That is contrary to the tradi- 
tion of the trade which, I believe, is to 
encourage specialization. 

I am a survivor of the convention at 
Buffalo 23 years ago, and I also recall 
the convention we had here in Niagara 
Falls seven years ago. I have observed 
with some alarm, common I think to the 
rest of us, who may be classed as the 
“allied interests,” that the miller at these 
banquets is gradually disappearing and 
the auxiliary people rather predominate. 
I hope that the millers will not disappear 
entirely. I hope some arrangement may 
be made by our secretary and the ex- 
ecutive board whereby we can at least 
retain samples of that excellent class of 
gentlemen by whom we live and breathe 
and have our being. 

While Mr. Olmstead was making his elo- 
quent address appealing to millers in be- 
half of peace, it occurred to me, if he 
will excuse me for saying so, that it was 
hardly necessary for him to ‘emphasize 
the interest of the miller in maintaining 
peace. The milling industry has always 
been a peaceful occupation and it has 
thriven best in times of peace; the influ- 
ence of flour and especially of American 
flour, by which I mean North American 
flour, has always been such as to incul- 
cate and spread the doctrine of peace 
wherever it has gone. No man ever went 
to war willingly, who had been fed on 
American flour. And when he was forced 
into war he was not inspired with hatred 
towards his fellow-men or towards the 
enemy if he was fed on American flour. 
In fact we have legends in this trade 
wherein cargoes of American flour have 
been shipwrecked off a hostile coast, and 
the inhabitants, having rescued some of 
the barrels from the waves, immediately 
thereafter became most peaceful, most 
civilized and altogether beautiful in char- 
acter. In fact there is no civilizing influ- 
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ence I know of, short of this proposed 
treaty, that is so potent in effect as that 
of American flour, and if the government 
will only assist the American millers to 
send their flour as an advance agent of 
peace, there will be no more warfare. 

Coming here tonight, I ought to fee] 
like quite an old man, inasmuch as I have 
gone conventioning—if I may coin a word 
—with the father of the president of this 
organization and with the fathers of 
many of the millers whom I see about me, 
and yet I cannot feel that I am growing 
old as long as I find George Urban so ful! 
of life and vigor and youth. He was one 
of the men I met when I went to my first 
convention. 

Twenty-one years ago we had a conven- 
tion extraordinary of millers, and a fey 
of those here present attended that cou- 
vention. It was a trip to Great Britain 
and the English and Dutch markets. W-« 
had a most delightful time socially ani 
the excursion had its effect upon the ex- 
port trade, which at that time was begin- 
ning to develop toward the climax whic! 
it subsequently reached. That party of (\) 
millers did a great work in advancing ovr 
foreign trade. At that time comparativ: - 
ly few of our millers had been abroaii, 
and they made the acquaintance of fo:- 
eign connections? with some of whom th 
have since done business, and this had ¢! 
effect of increasing their business. The 
after our export trade grew, and then 
waned, and finally it came to the pres: 
condition, which is not at all flourishin.. 
There are those of us who have thoug 
for a great many years that if we cou': 
have freer trade relations with Cana: 
we could work with the Canadian mi!! 
and re-establish a large portion of 01 
lost export trade. Free Canadian wl «it 
was advocated by us for many years #:\( 
the proposal was always strongly favored 
by me, but I confess I didn’t expect ‘o 
live long enough to see reciprocity esté!)- 
lished between Canada and the Uniied 
States. As that prospect seems so imnii- 
nent and almost certain of fulfilment 
am especially glad that we are meetiig 
today on the Canadian border, and that 
we will visit Canada tomorrow. If revi 
procity should be consummated, as we «x- 
pect, I am willing to go on record as pre- 
dicting not only a revival of the export 
trade, but the utmost harmony with our 
Canadian associates; and that, thence- 
forth, the interest we serve will be jot 
that of American millers alone, not that 
of Canadian millers alone, but the inter- 
est of the North-American Miller. (.\)- 
plause.) 

George Urban, Jr: Gentlemen, I want 
to show. you a few pictures of milling in 
the olden times. There will be one pic- 
ture shown that is less than 250 yeirs 
old; all the rest are older than that. 

Then followed a biograph illustration 
of slides showing mills of olden time 
run by hand, horse power and wat«r 
power. 

This concluded the banquet. 
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MUTUALS AND THE MILLER 


The Millers’ Viewpoint, by W. L. Harvey, 
Chairman Committee on Millers’ Mutual 
insurance, Millers’ National Federation 


Many stock insurance companies class 
flour mills as prohibited risks. Other 
stock companies, which do insure them, 
claim the business is unprofitable. Yet 
the mill mutual fire insurance companies 
have for years insured mills and grain 
elevators at 40 to 60 per cent of the stock 
company rates. The existing mill mutual 
companies have met all losses promptly 
on demand, and each company has built 
up « large cash surplus. The indemnity 
now furnished by the good mill mutual 
companies is as satisfactory as that of 
any insurance company in existence. 

N-turally, the greatest service these 
mill ;utual companies perform is in fur- 
nishing millers good insurance at low cost. 
Another service of great value, but not so 
gent ally appreciated, is the service given 
through their inspections, and their ad- 
vice relative to preventing fires.. Nearly 
ever) miller who can, avails himself of 
mutual insurance. Those who do:not car- 
ry ‘nutual insurance are nevertheless 
benefited, as the good service and low 
rates of the mill mutual companies keep 
down the stock company rates. 

‘ihe generally accepted idea of a mill- 
ers mutual fire insurance company might 
be defined as a company organized and 
‘onducted on the mutual plan, primarily 
for the purpose of furnishing insurance 
to millers at or about. cost. Any other 
business carried on by such a company 
would be incidental thereto, and for the 
furtherance of this main object. Such a 
company would be managed or con- 
rolled by a board of directors elected 
hy the policy holders and representatives 
of them. Its surplus would belong abso- 
lutely to its mutual policy holders, to be 
held in trust for them and for their use 
and benefit by the executives selected for 
the purpose. 

For a long time millers ‘rested securely 
in the idea that all of the so-called mill 
mutual companies were exactly what they 
purported to be; that they were millers’ 
companies and mutual companies, in fact 
as well is in name. No one was disposed 
to question whether or not the business 
was being administered honestly and the 
surplus handled strictly in trust for its 
owners, the mutual policy holders, by 
the executives charged with this duty. 

In practice it was difficult if not im- 
possible for the widely scattered policy 
holders to actually attend meetings, par- 
ticipate in the annual elections, or take 
an active part in the affairs of the several 
companies. Prior to annual meeting 
dates, policy holders in many of the com- 
panies received blank proxies by mail 
with convenient stamped and addressed 
return envelopes attached. Little atten- 
tion was paid to the names of persons on 
whose behalf the proxy was to be given, 
or whose interests they might be sup- 
posed to serve. The proxies were gen- 
erally either signed and returned by 
policy holders without consideration, or 
were deposited in the waste-basket as 
seemed most convenient. There was a 
feeling of security and consequent apathy 
in connection with the conduct of these 
companies which is not good in any in- 
stitution. What was everybody’s busi- 
ness was nobody’s business. It is need- 
less to say that this was not fair to the 
policy holders themselves; neither was it 
fair to those executives who were good 
and faithful stewards, and who would 
have been encouraged in their work by a 
more intelligent interest on the part of 
the policy holders and members. 

A few months ago millers suddenly 
learned that a move was on foot in one 
company to convert it from a mutual to 
a stock company. The general body of 
policy holders had no advice of this un- 
til they received notice of the annual 
meeting. In this notice only such meager 
reference was made to the proposed 
change as was necessary to comply with 
the statutes of the state in which the 
company was organized. In the short 
time remaining before the date of the 
annual meeting, many policy holders en- 
deavored to obtain information as to 
what was contemplated, or -why any 
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change should be made—all with very in- 
different success. Protests were made by 
policy holders prior to and at the an- 
nual meeting of the company in person, 
by letter, and by telegraph. Requests 
were made to postpone action until the 
whole body of policy holders might have 
an opportunity of informing themselves 
on the subject, and of having pointed out 
to them the advantages, if any, which 
would accrue to them by the change. All 
of these requests were met with a posi- 
tive refusal. Further than this, the sec- 
retary stated in a communication pub- 
lished afterward that over 900 proxies 
which were voted in favor of the prop- 
osition were dated and filed at least 30 
days prior to the date of the annual meet- 
ing. Now, the formal notices of the 
meeting were dated just 30 days prior to 
the annual meeting, so that, by his own 
admission, the secretary had canvassed 
for and secured the proxies necessary to 
insure the conversion of the company, 
before any notice of his intentions rela- 
tive to the conversion was mailed to the 
policy holders. 

Many questions naturally arose in the 
minds of the policy holders: was the con- 
version intended for their benefit and 
protection, or was it primarily for the 
benefit of the officers and of those on the 
inside? If for the benefit of the policy 
holders, could they not be trusted to take 
an intelligent view of a reasonable prop- 
osition? Why the necéssity for all this 
secrecy? Was there any necessity for 
railroading the proposition through with 
the proxies obtained before any notice 
had been sent to the policy holders of the 
important business to be considered at 
the annual meeting? 

The conversion was accomplished and 
the company is now a stock company. 
It is not a mutual company. It may issue 
a so-called mutual or participating poli- 
cy. It is not bound to do so for any 
longer period than it sees fit. Its policy 
holders have no vote or voice in the man- 
agement, no control over or ownership of 
the surplus in any way, and nothing to 
say about the class of business the com- 
pany writes. The surplus, built up large- 
ly by mutual policy holders while it op- 
erated on the mutual plan, is now owned 
and controlled absolutely by its stock- 
holders. It may discontinue writing par- 
ticipating policies any day. It may put 
flour mills and grain elevators on its list 
of prohibited risks at any time it chooses, 
or thinks it to its business advantage to 
do so. It is no longer either a millers’ 
company or a mutual company. It stands 
in exactly the same relation to the milling 
interests as the Hartford, the Home of 
New York, the Continental, or any of the 
other stock companies organized to con- 
duct a fire insurance business. 

This action aroused millers generally 
from their feeling of security and conse- 
quent apathy on the subject of mill mu- 
tual insurance. A committee of millers 
was appointed to take steps to upset the 
conversion of this company from a purely 
mutual to a purely stock company. ‘The 
necessary funds to defray legal expenses 
in this connection were quickly raised by 
millers who felt that the principle of mill 
mutual insurance was in danger. The 
result will probably be a long-drawn-out 
legal fight before the matter is finally 
decided. 

The best result of the agitation in this 
connection has been to arouse more inter- 
est on the subject of mill mutual insur- 
ance. Millers began to question whether 
it was not possible that some similar 
move would be made in other companies. 
The query naturally arose as to whether 
the other so-called mill mutual companies 
were actually being operated as millers’ 
companies, or whether some of them were 
merely using the name “Mill Mutual” 
company as a cloak and a bait to get in- 
surance from millers, and operating pri- 
marily for the advantage of the executive 
officers. 

This general feeling of interest will be 
a good thing for the cause of mill mutual 
insurance, and I believe it will be wel- 
comed by the executives of such compa- 
nies as are now operating exactly as ‘their 
names would indicate. 

The matter of perpetuating the prin- 
ciple of mill mutual insurance, and of in- 


suring the continuance of the present mill 
mutual companies on the mutual plan, is 
of importance to the whole milling indus- 
try. It seemed, therefore, eminently 
proper for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion to take this matter up through its di- 
rectors and its standing committee on in- 
surance. The steps so far taken and the 
manner in which they have been met by 
the present mill mutual companies should 
be of general interest. 

At the April meeting of directors and 
delegates of the National Federation a 
considerable portion of the work of the 
meeting was given over to the subject of 
mill mutual insurance. The report of the 
committee on mutual insurance protec- 
tion, as finally adopted at that meeting, 
was as follows: 

“We recommend that the board of di- 
rectors shall consist of millowners only, 
and that no employee of the insurance 
company shall be eligible for election to 
the board. That in the election of direc- 
tors the rotary system should prevail. 

“Second. That the board of directors 
shall meet at least twice each year. 

“Third. That the annual statement 
shall be mailed to each policy holder, and 
shall be published in at least two promi- 
nent milling journals; that said state- 
ment shall be sufficiently clear in all its 
details to give a clear and accurate ac- 
count of the business transacted during 
the year, and that the said statement 
shall contain a complete list of its direc- 
tors and the date of the regular meetings 
of the board. 

“Fourth. That a proxy committee of 
at least three, with alternates, shall be 
elected by the board of directors at the 
last regular meeting preceding the an- 
nual election, and that no director whose 
term expires at the following election 
shall be eligible for membership on the 
proxy committee. That the names of the 
proxy committee be sent to each policy 
holder. 

“Fifth. That in order to safeguard and 
make more permanent the assets of the 
company, as far as practicable the cash 
assets and surplus of the companies shall 
be. converted into a permanent fund, 
which can only be used in great emer- 
gency to pay excessive losses, or to be le- 
gally divided in an event of the final liq- 
uidation of the company, and that this 
committee discourage the accumulation 
of unnecessary surpluses. 

“Sixth. We recommend that the Fed- 
eration appoint a committee, consisting 
of the chairman of the standing commit- 
tee on insurance and the secretary of the 
Federation, to present these resolutions 
at the next meeting of the Secretaries of 
the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies at Chicago, in May, 1911, and 
strongly urge their adoption.” 

On May 16 the special committee, con- 
sisting of the chairman of the standing 
committee on mutual insurance and the 
secretary of the Federation, met the Sec- 
retaries of the Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, to present and dis- 
cuss with them the report adopted at the 
April meeting of directors and delegates. 
The insurance companies represented 
were; 

The Millers’ National Ins. Co., of Chi- 
cago; the Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., of Lansing, Mich; the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., of Canton, 
Ohio; the Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa; the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo; the Illinois Millers’ Mutual, of 
Alton; the Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., of Harrisburg; the Texas 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., of Fort 
Worth. 

The recommendations of the Federa- 
tion were taken up section by section, and 
fully discussed. 

The first section naturally provoked the 
most discussion. This recommends that 
the boards of directors consist of mill- 
owners only, that no employee of the 
company be eligible to election to the 
board, and that in election of directors 
the rotary system should prevail. Can- 
vass of the insurance companies repre- 
sented developed the fact that the pres- 
ent boards of directors of the several 
companies were as follows: 
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The Millers’ National, Chicago: Board 
of directors consists of nine members, of 
whom six are millers, one a grain dealer, 
one a manufacturer, the remaining one 
being the secretary of the company. 

Michigan Millers’, of Lansing: Board 
consists of nine directors, all of whom, 
with the exception of the secretary, are 
millers. 'The secretary is a member of the 
board. 

Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., of 
Des Moines: Board of directors consists 
of five members. The secretary is a mem- 
ber of the board and the remaining four 
members are millers. 

Western Millers’ Mutual, Kansas City: 
Board of directors consists of 11 mem- 
bers, nine of whom are millers and one an 
elevator owner, the remaining one the 
secretary of the company. 

Illinois Millers’ Mutual, Alton: Board 
of directors consists of 15, all of whom 
are millowners. The secretary is not a 
member of the board. 

Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual: Board 
of directors consists of 13 members, all of 
whom are millers. The secretary is not a 
member of the board. 

Texas Millers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co: 
Board of directors consists of nine mem- 
bers, of whom seven are millers, one is a 
grain dealer, the remaining member be- 
ing the secretary of the company. 

The Ohio Millers’, Canton, Ohio: Board 
of directors consists of five members, two 
of whom are millers and three insurance 
men. The secretary is a member of the 
board, 

It was brought out in the disetission 
that, in several of the companies, a very 
considerable portion of the business was 
with grain dealers and elevator owners. 
Where these interests had requested rep- 
resentation on the board, it seemed but 
fair to allow it. Whether it was the in- 
tention of the report adopted at the Fed- 
eration meeting to exclude the secretary 
of the company from membership on the 
board was not clear. Since the secretary 
is the active executive officer and must 
necessarily meet with and advise with the 
board of directors at every meeting, it 
seemed not only reasonable, but proper, 
that he should continue to be a director, 
where by long established practice he had 
so served, Discussion of this clause re- 
sulted in an agreement that the board 
should be representative of the interests 
insured, but that so far as membership 
on the board was concerned the secretary 
should not be considered as a paid em- 
ployee. 

As regards the rotary system of elect- 
ing directors, it was agreed that this 
should be followed so far as the state 
laws would permit. In one case the state 
laws provide that the full board of direc- 
tors shall be re-elected each year. 

The second section of the recommenda- 
tion provides that the board of directors 
should meet at least twice a year. This 
was fully agreed as advisable by all pres- 
ent. 

The third section provides for mailing 
to policy holders and publishing in mill- 
ing journals annual statements, giving a 
clear and accurate account of the busi- 
ness transacted, and containing a com- 
plete list of the directors and the date of 
regular meetings of the board. This was 
entirely agreeable to all present at the 
meeting. 

The fourth section, relative to a proxy 
committee, was agreeable and will be rec- 
ommended to be complied with so far as 
the state laws and the charters of the sev- 
eral companies will permit. It developed 
in course of discussion that the state laws 
of Iowa and Missouri prohibited the so- 
liciting of proxies. We believe, however, 
the recommendation as to a proxy com- 
mittee will not be found in contravention 
of the statutes. 

The fifth section recommends that the 
surplus of the companies be, so far as 
possible, converted into a _ permanent 
fund, which can only be used in great 
emergencies for excessive losses or be di- 
vided in the event of final liquidation of 
the company, and discourages the accu- 
mulation of unnecessary surpluses. This 
was also fully approved. 

The entire meeting showed a strong de- 
sire to co-operate with the Federation in 
any action which may consistently be tak- 
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en to safeguard the policy holders’ inter- 
est. Such co-operation is best shown by 
the resolution unanimously adopted by 
the secretaries of the companies as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the secretaries and 
other officers of the millers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies, present at this 
meeting, wish to express to the commit- 
tee representing the Millers’ National 
Federation their co-operation with the 
aims and objects which it is seeking to 
attain in its recommendations today pre- 
sented to us, and that, in so far as state 
laws and the present charters and by- 
laws of the various insurance companies 
permit, we will recommend to. our boards 
of directors,. compliance with the spirit 
of the comniittee’s recommendations. 

“Inasmuch, however, as the informal 
discussion of these recommendations has 
developed, (1) the advisability of certain 
minor modifications in the committee’s 
recommendations (concurred in, we be- 
lieve, by the members of the committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation pres- 
ent at this meeting); (2) the fact that 
financial institutions of the age and size 
of these insurance companies cannot im- 
mediately change some of their long es- 
tablished methods without serious hard- 
ships; therefore the chairman of this 
meeting is instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three secretaries, of which he 
shall be one, to be known as the ‘Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with the Millers’ 
National Federation,’ to serve until dis- 
charged. The duty of this committee shall 
be to co-operate with the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation for the protection of 
millers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
along the lines of the spirit of the Feder- 
ation’s recommendations, or in any other 
manner that may be mutually agreed 
upon between said committee and the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

“In furtherance of this purpose the 
committee is instructed to submit to each 
millers’ mutual insurance company which 
is a member of this association, any rec- 
ommendations which are agreed upon be- 
tween it and the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, and to do all other things in its 
power to bring about full co-operation 
between the Millers’ National Federation 
and the millers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies.” 


The spirit expressed in the foregoing 
zon 


resolution is thost gratifying. I am hope- 
ful that, with such co-operation through 
a joint committee, a better understanding 
will result, to the good of the milling in- 
dustry and the insurance companies. 
What the millers are primarily interested 
in is the perpetuation of the principle of 
mill mutual insurance, and the continued 
mutuality of the present companies. No 
radical changes or reforms are necessary 
to bring this about. The main thing is to 
have the board of directors actually rep- 
resentative of the policy holders. The 
board should meet at least twice each 
year. It should have, at least semi-an- 
nually, a report of the condition of the 
company and all its affairs, prepared and 
certified by some high-class firm of char- 
tered accountants, Such report should 
be made direct to the board rather than 
through any intermediary or salaried of- 
ficer or employee. The board should 
supervise the investments of the company, 
at least to the point of satisfying them- 
selves that they are wise. It should sit 
in judgment on the acts of the executive 
officers and should actually direct in 
matters of general policy. The directors 
should inform themselves — sufficiently 
regarding the business of the com- 
pany to assure themselves that the com- 
pany is being efficiently and honestly 
managed for the benefit of its mutual 
policy holders. This, I believe, is suf- 
ficient, and I think their activity should 
stop there. 

So far as the internal business of these 
companies is concerned, I think it would 
be a mistake to make any radical changes 
or introduce any innovations departing 
from the established lines on which they 
have been so successfully built up. 

The efficient protection and low cost 
afforded by these companies is largely 
due to the earnest efforts and ability of 
the secretaries and underwriting staffs. 
Most of these men have been with their 
companies for years. Many of them have 
made the building up of their companies 
their life-work. The conduct of the un- 
derwriting and internal workings of the 
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company should be left entirely in trained 
hands. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief the present mill mutual companies 
are honestly conducted in the interest of 
the mutual policy holders. Their ex- 
ecutives are earnest and efficient. Their 
underwriting and inspection staffs are 
capable,‘ and of high standing in their 
profession. The conduct of the business 
of a large insurance company requires a 
high order of ability. The boards of di- 
rectors of the several companies cannot 
afford to be short-sighted or to exercise 
any false economy in_their treatment of 
the high-class men required. The staff 
actually responsible should be made to 
feel that faithful work will meet with 
the same recognition in the semi-public 
positions they occupy as would be the 
case if they were devoting their time and 
efforts to a private business. 

If the present interest of policy holders 
in the affairs of the mutual companies 
continues, it will do more than anything 
else to perpetuate the principle of mu- 
tual insurance. If that interest takes 
form through the Federation by way of 
closer co-operation and a better under- 
standing between the millers and the mu- 
tual insurance companies, the condition 
will be more readily brought about. 





MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


A. D. Baker, Secretary Michigan Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co., Discusses the Joint 
Responsibility of Mutual Insurance 


The first mutual insurance companies 
formed found that they were highly suc- 
cessful so long as the average cost to the 
members was considerably lower than 
the cost in stock companies; but when, as 
is inevitable, the time came when losses 
were excessive and the cost to its mem- 
bers became more than the price fixed by 
the stock companies, then the selfish ele- 
ment in human nature asserted itself and 
the mutual association disintegrated with 
great rapidity, leaving a few unfortunate 
individuals who had suffered losses with- 
out sufficient funds in the treasury to 
pay them. 

To meet this defect a form of legal 
obligation was devised by which each 
member was obligated for a certain sum 
of money. These obligations were called 
premium notes. This was a step in the 
right direction and added _ stability to 
mutual insurance, but experience has 
shown that this was not wholly adequate, 
for when the inevitable financial strain 
came, it was too often found that it cost 
nearly as much to force collection on 
these notés as amount collected came to. 

Of all the mutual insurance companies 
that have ever been formed, probably 90 
per cent have disintegrated and gone to 
pieces for the reasons named. The small 
percentage that survived did so because 
they awakened to the fact that financial 
strength must be added to the idea of 
mutual insurance in order to make it 
stand the strain of varying business con- 
ditions, and they met this necessity by 
a simple expedient. When losses were 
light a larger amount was collected from 
the members than was necessary to pay 
the losses and expenses, and thus was 
slowly accumulated a safety fund from 
which to pay excessive losses when they 
came, without making heavy and un- 
expected demands upon the members. As 
soon as this method came into vogue, it 
was immediately found that the com- 
panies who accumulated a fund of this 
sort grew with greater rapidity and 
steadiness than the companies who did 
not accumulate a reserve fund, for the 
simple reason that when a man seeks in- 
surance he seeks safety; and thus the 
mutual insurance company which had a 
reserve or safety fund drew members to 
it like a magnet, while a company that 
failed to do this quickly found itself out 
of the race. 

Thus, through many years, many ex- 
periments and many failures, a number 
of mutual insurance companies have 
grown up in this country, combining the 
good features of both the stock and the 
mutual plan of insurance, eliminating the 
weaknesses of the one and the high cost of 
the other, and from the point of view of 
the insurer, the best and most satisfac- 
tory form of insurance. These companies 
are, in fact, mutual, as they are owned by 
their members, and they have a decided 


advantage over stock companies in that 
they have no dividends to pay to stock- 
holders and they escape the average 20 
per cent commission paid to the agent, 
thus giving them a distinct business ad- 
vantage of between 20 and 25 per cent in 
the cost of insurance. They combine with 
these advantages the financial reliability 
and permanence of the stock company. 
Thus the modern, successful mutual fire 
insurance company has grown to be a 
distinct and valuable element in busi- 
ness. Its growth and development, while 
it can be stated within the limits of a 
few paragraphs, has required years of 
experimentation, controversy and fric- 
tion; has left in its wake many failures 
and the loss of many thousands of dol- 
lars. In fact, all the elements which en- 
ter into the growth of any great insti- 
tution have entered into the growth of 
the mutual fire insurance company as it 
exists today. 

This great price in money and in hu- 
man effort has now been paid and we 
have a considerable number of these semi- 
public institutions. Some of them are 
the possessors of millions of dollars in 
assets, extend their operations from ocean 
to ocean, have officers and employees 
whose lives have been spent in this special 
line of business, who are experts in it and 
whose experience is one of the valuable 
assets of these companies. They have 
paid to their policy holders many millions 
of dollars in losses, and have saved them 


as many millions in the cost of their in-, 


surance; and they naturally possess, as 
one of their most valuable assets, the 
confidence of that portion of the insuring 
public with which they deal. 

Among these companies I might name 
such institutions as the Textile Mutuals 
of New England, more familiarly known 
as the Senior and Junior Factory Mu- 
tuals, whose assets run into many mil- 
lions, and who are probably the strongest 
financially of any of the mutual com- 
panies. Next in importance is the group 
of mutual insurance companies in which 
we are directly interested, viz., the flour 
mill mutuals. Then come the mutuals 
that have been built up around the vari- 
ous ramifications of the lumber industry ; 
then the farmers’ mutuals, the dwelling- 
house mutuals, and others connected with 
the various branches of trade. 

In considering these companies we find 
a rule which is generally traceable 
through them all,—that the older and 
larger and stronger financially these com- 
panies are, the more permanent they are 
and the greater the saving to their mem- 
bers. The New England Mutuals, for 
instance, have the largest organization 
and the greatest financial strength, and 
the cost of their insurance is lower than 
in any others. Nevertheless your own 
mutual companies—those which are 
formed about the milling industry—are 
making good progress along these lines, 
and with them also is clearly seen the 
direct sequence between the growth in 
financial strength, experience and _ size, 
with the cost of insurance to the mem- 
bers. Some 10 or 15 years ago the mill- 
ers’ mutuals were saving their members 
from 15 to 25 per cent over the cost of 
similar insurance in stock companies. To- 
day they are saving them from 30 to 50 
per cent—in other words, the saving has 
been doubled. 

This brings us to the more practical 
side of the subject, the questions in which 
this Federation is vitally and actively in- 
terested today and for the future. The 
millers of this country have in their pos- 
session the result of over 30 years of ex- 
perience with mutual insurance, and the 
companies which have resulted from this 
experience. ‘These companies are a valu- 
able asset to the milling industry, not 
only as to the cash represented in their 
accurmulated surpluses, but still more in 
the concentrated, organized experience 
which these companies represent and em- 
body. With this in view, I wish to pre- 
sent two questions for your consideration 
—questions which must of necessity be 
handled jointly by the individual millers 
and by those to whom is intrusted the di- 
rect management of these companies: 

First. How best to protect and con- 
serve this valuable asset—your mutual in- 
surance companies? 

Second. How can it be best improved 
so as to still better serve its proper func- 
tion and the interests of its owners—its 
mutual policy holders? 
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Before considering these questions in 
detail, I wish to make one more general 
remark, which, while very patent and 
perhaps unnecessary, still should be kept 
clearly in mind. The millers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies are a part of the 
milling industry of the, United States and 
belong to it. They are in nowise separat- 
ed from it and there is no valid ground 
for any controversy or conflict between 
these companies and the millers, an) 
more than there is ground for conflict he- 
tween a man and his hand or any other 
part of his body. There are various ques- 
tions of policy to be considered, advice {o 
be given and dangers to be guarde«| 
against, but in working to these ends, the 
millers and those who are operating tlic 
millers’ insurance companies have onc 
and the same interest to serve, and to «0 
this best, some means should be consii- 
ered looking toward a closer touch ai 
better understanding between the in«i- 
vidual millers and the company mani:- 
ers. 

There is a minor complication: whi:h 
occasionally enters at this point, viz., tht 
some of these companies are insuriiy 
other interests than the millers, and a 
lengthy paper could be written on t!:is 
subject. I am, however, dealing with |'\is 
question only in its broader aspect, an: | 
believe I am correct when I say that i\ic 
millers of this country have by far ‘ic 
dominating interest in these compani:s, 
and like any other preponderating ini-r- 
est, the right of control rests with |e 
millers. I do not think there is any viiicl 
ground on which to controvert this st#!.- 
ment. Any minority interests that tl re 
are to be taken care of are well prot: «|- 
ed, for the reason that whatever bene'its 
the millers in these companies benciils 
the other members. .. . 

In connection with this part of iny 
subject, viz., the protection of the sill 
mutuals, I wish to present an illustration: 
a bank takes every precaution to guird 
the funds which the public intrusts to it, 
and every mechanical device that cai be 
employed, such as time locks, steel «nd 
reinforced concrete walls and electric! 
alarms, is used to protect its treasures. 
Nevertheless, if every protection that ie- 
chanical genius can devise is purchased 
and installed in a bank, they will be of 
no avail if the safe door is left open and 
the watchman goes to sleep. A_reason- 
able degree of watchfulness and human 
care is necessary to guard anything. 

Applying this illustration to the situi- 
tion among the millers’ mutual fire inswr- 
ance companies, we find that in the min 
the laws now governing the mutual fire 
insurance companies safeguard the inter- 
ests of policy holders as far as laws ci). 
The by-laws and methods of business of 
these companies add to this safety, !u1 
all these things are in themselves ina:le- 
quate if the owners of these companivs, 
viz., the mutual policy holders, do ot 
take a reasonable amount of interest in 
them. If the millers will attend the mev! 
ings of the insurance companies, eve! 
small numbers, and keep in touch wiih 
the officers and directors, even in a slig!i! 
degree, they will not only be looking « 
er their own interests, but they will |» 
gratifying the officers of their compan 
who have found it a most difficult task (0 
secure anything like a respectable atte 
ance at their annual meetings or inte: 
in their companies. 

I feel that this matter has, during | 
last few months, been sufficiently + 
cussed and aired so that we may now |v k 
for a closer co-operation and better 
derstanding between the millers i 
those whom they have selected to man: 
their insurance companies for them, *\( 
to the extent that this better understa 
ing can be maintained, it will be fou «| 
that there is no ground for conflict .' 
misunderstanding between the mill: > 
and their companies. 

I sincerely commend the wise action '! 
this Federation in appointing an a 
committee to draft recommendations —' 
the insurance companies and pres 
them in person to the officials of tl 
companies; and I trust that this comm 
tee will be but the beginning of a peru 
nent, official co-operation between | 
Millers’ National Federation and the | 
surance companies, and that there will ! 
appointed a permanent committee u): 
whom shall rest the responsibility 
keeping in touch with the millers’ mutu 
insurance companies, and in being re‘ 
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‘ sonably intelligent regarding their prog- 


ress and the mode of conducting their 
business. 

If such a committee had been in exist- 
ence and had performed its duties with 
ordinary faithfulness, it would long ago 
have warned this Federation of any laws 
permitting such a thing as the Indiana 
conversion. It would also have been in 
position to notice any dangerous tenden- 
cies in the trend of the management of 
any of its insurance companies. In fact, 
such a committee would have been the 
proverbial “ounce of prevention” which 
costs so little and saves so much. 

Now to turn to the other and equally 
important phase of the question which I 
have mentioned, viz., How can the millers 
best promote and increase the usefulness 
of their insurance companies and get the 
greatest value from them? In order to 
discuss this question intelligently, I wish 
to call your attention to some of the valu- 
able points which these companies now 
possess. ; 

In the first place, their cash assets 
make the insurance which you have with 
them practically as secure as that in the 
average stock company, so that you have 
now accomplished the first necessity of 
insurance, viz., to make it safe. In addi- 
tion to this, the cash surpluses’ of your 
companies act as a balance wheel which 
prevents great fluctuations in cost. A 
miller can, in estimating the cost of 
manufacture, set down his insurance at a 
given figure with reasonable certainty 
that it will approximate that amount. 
These surpluses also are a direct aid in 
the reduction of the insurance cost be- 
cause of their interest earnings, which 
are, in some instances, considerable. 

Along the lines which I have just men- 
tioned, I see no way in which any great 
improvement can be suggested, but there 
is a field to which the officers of your in- 
surance companies have turned their 
principal attention, and in which they are 
putting forth their greatest efforts, viz., 
the reduction of the fire waste by the 
elimination of preventable fires. 

We. ordinarily regard a fire as a sad 
calamity which cannot be prevented. This 


‘is a mistake. The tabulated experience of 


the millers’ companies for the past 10 
years shows that 75 per cent of the mill 
fires are clearly preventable, and arise 
from causes which can be eliminated. 
Three-fourths of the fires which you are 
paying for are unnecessary. Therefore 
about 60 per cent of the money which you 
pay for insurance would be unnecessary 
if proper measures were taken. This is 
something that every miller should think 
of carefully, for it lies in the hands of the 
individual miller to determine largely the 
cost of his insurance. Your companies 
now have a splendid field organization, 
well trained and experienced inspectors, 
and their officers have spent their lives 
in this work,—many of them are experts 
in their line, and their greatest ambition 
is to make their respective companies 
stronger and more useful,—and all these 
men, officers, assistants and field force, 
realize that their future progress lies 
mainly along the lines of more fully 
eliminating these preventable fires. 

In order to further this purpose, there 
has grown up an organized method of co- 
operation between the various mutual in- 
surance companies, by which their com- 
bined experience in the past and that 
which develops from day to day are con- 
centrated under one head, and we have 
called it the “Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau.” So nearly as is possible, we are 
endeavoring to agree as to what improve- 
ments and changes are necessary in each 
individual mill to render it as free as pos- 
sible from fire hazard, and before such 
recommendations are made to the mill- 
owner, we are endeavoring to bring to 
bear upon these recommendations the ex- 
perience of all the mill companies, in or- 
der that the amount expended by the 
miller may be expended in the wisest 
manner, and be satisfactory, not only to 
all the companies who may at the time 
carry his insurance, but to those who may 
hereafter be asked to carry it. There 
have been secured experts in electrical 
and other mechanical lines bearing upon 
the fire hazards of flour mills, whose serv- 
lees are available not only to the various 
companies but to each individual miller if 
he chooses to ask. This system is not yet 
Wholly complete, but it has been the out- 
stowth of some years of study and co- 
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operation, and it is the hope and expecta- 
tion of the officers of the various insur- 
ance companies that it will prove a great 
aid in eliminating many of these prevent- 
able fires. The success of the efforts of 
your insurance companies, however, de- 
pends largely upon the intelligent, hearty 
and continuous co-operation of the mill- 
owners. 

There are three principal elements en- 
tering into these preventable fires: first, 
mechanical defects; these have been rap- 
idly eliminated during the past 10 years 
and are the most easily handled, although 
there is still much to be accomplished in 
this direction. 

The other two elements are carelessness 
and dirt. The elimination of these lies 
with the miller, as it is beyond the pow- 
er of the insurance companies to do any- 
thing more than point the finger to these 
two dangers. The millowner and his as- 
sistants give their best efforts to the fur- 
therance of everything that will reduce 
cost in the process of manufacture, but 
many have overlooked the possibility of 
reducing one element in this cost, viz., 
their insurance; and if they would give 
the careful attention and every-day con- 
sideration to that which they do to the 
other elements of cost entering into the 
manufacture of their product, the in- 
surance cost to them would be reduced 
approximately 60 per cent. 

The illustration which I used earlier in 
this paper in the appliances which a bank 
procures for the safety of its deposits 
will apply to this phase of the question 
with equal aptness. You may have your 
mill mechanically perfect, you may have 
fire extinguishers, automatic sprinklers, 
hose connections, barrels and pails of 
water throughout the mill, but if your 
employees are not trained in the use of 
these things, and if they are not carefully 
watched and kept in order, they are prac- 
tically useless. From three to six months’ 
neglect will render almost any fire appli- 
ance useless, or at least partially so. 

I am dwelling on this point with what 
may seem unnecessary pertinacity, but 
remember that upon this point rests 60 
per cent of the cost of your insurance, 
and there is no other element in connec- 
tion with your insurance of equal impor- 
tance. ... 

In the year 1910 the fire losses among 
flour mills and grain elevators insured 
in the flour mill mutual companies ag- 
gregated about $1,500,000. Our statistics 
show that 75 per cent of this loss oc- 
curred from clearly preventable causes. 
In other words, over $1,000,000 was un- 
necessary loss; loss that would not have 
occurred had proper precautions been 
taken. To put it in another way, if these 
losses had been prevented as they should 
have been, the milling industry of the 
United States would have made over §1,- 
000,000 more profjt than it did. This loss 
represents clear, clean, net profit lost to 
the millers. But, some one may say, “The 
millers did not lose this; the insurance 
companies paid for it.” The insurance 
companies never really paid for a loss. 
The insurance companies are simply the 
agencies by which losses are distributed 
among the millers, and the millers pay for 
them every year, always have and always 
WHL s«.« 

I wish, in closing, to call your par- 
ticular attention to the fact that these 
questions which I have not touched upon 
and which many of you are perhaps 
considering, may be worked out to your 
satisfaction through such committee or 
committees as this Federation sees fit 
to establish. I feel sure that I speak 
for all the millers’ companies when I say 
that no stone will be left unturned to aid 
this Federation and its committees to 
gather information upon every phase and 
detail of the insurance question into 
which they desire to enter, and to co-op- 
erate to the fullest extent in any steps 
looking toward safety or improvement in 
any direction; and I trust that the mill- 
ers of this Federation and all millers who 
are carrying mutual insurance will fully 
understand that the officials of their in- 
surance companies are not only willing 
to aid in this co-operation, but are anx- 
ious to further it in every possible way, 
for they realize, perhaps more fully than 
do the millers, what an effective aid this 
will be in the growth of these companies, 
in the reduction of the preventable fire 
waste, and the consequent reduction in 
the cost of your insurance. 


MUTUALS AND STATE LAWS 


Status of Mutual Companies Doing an Inter- 
state Business Under the Enactments 
of the Different States 
(By J. B. McLemore.) 


There has been so much spoken and 
written in regard to mutual insurance, 
since the stir over the conversion of the 
Indiana Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., one is forced to approach the sub- 
ject with some timidity. 

That proceeding has left in the minds 
of some millers a doubt as to the wisdom 
of maintaining these companies in their 
present form, because of alleged legal in- 
hibitions and obstructive statutes. As 
will be shown later, there is no founda- 
tion in fact for such doubts. 

It would be unwise for me to enter into 
a discussion of the economy and ad- 
vantages of mutual insurance. It is 
sufficient for me to say that mutuality 
or equal distribution of the burdens of 
loss is the underlying principle of all in- 
surance. The different results obtained de- 
pend almost entirely upon good or bad 
administration. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds 
of fire insurance companies—stock and 
mutual. A stock insurance company is 
organized to make money for its stock- 
holders; a mutual company to make 
money for its members or policy holders. 
The stock company charges all that the 
traffic and competition will stand; the 
mutual only so much as is necessary to 
afford good protection. Their plan of 
operation may be the same, but their ob- 
jects are diametrically opposed, since 
the one proposes to make money at the 
expense of the policy holder; the other, 
for the policy holder. The directors and 
officers of a stock company, if alive to 
their duty, have as their controlling mo- 
tive a desire to pay dividends. The suc- 
cess of a stock company is, therefore, 
measured by the money it makes. On the 
other hand, the directors and officers of 
a mutual must devote their thoughts and 
energies to an effort to furnish insurance 
at the lowest possible rate. Its success is 
measured by the safety and cheapness of 
the insurance to its members. 

When, therefore, a mutual is converted 
into a stock company, the former relation 
of the policy holder to the company is 
immediately changed. The policy holder 
ceases to be a part of the company. His 
interest and that of the company are di- 
rectly opposed. It is manifest that the 
policy holder can expect no rate reduc- 
tion from the company, except as com- 
petition forces it, for it is dividends now, 
and not cheap insurance, upon which the 
heart of the management is set. The of- 
ficers no longer represent the policy hold- 
ers. It is an entirely different situation. 

But we are told that, owing to strin- 
gent and unreasonable restrictions im- 
posed by various states, a mutual in- 
surance company is placed at a disad- 
vantage. The general proposition may 
be safely laid down, that every state has 
the right to impose such restrictions and 
conditions upon foreign insurance com- 
panies doing business within its borders, 
whether stock or mutual, its lawmaking 
body may provide, even to the extent of 
excluding foreign companies altogether. 
It is popularly supposed that insurance 
is protected as commerce between the 
states, but the United States Supreme 
Court has expressly held otherwise. 

For the enforcement of these laws, 
there has been created in the various 
states the office of insurance commission- 
er, or superintendent. He is usually 
clothed with broad powers, and, while 
acting within these powers, the great 
weight of authority is that his acts are 
not subject to review. The state, realiz- 
ing the ignorance of its subjects upon in- 
surance matters, has made this commis- 
sioner the guardian of the people, to in- 
form and guide them, and protect them 
against fraudulent, oppressive and unsafe 
insurance undertakings. 

Now, where the citizens of a state, or 
of a sister state, have formed themselves 
into associations or corporations for the 
purpose of carrying their own insurance 
upon the assessment or mutual plan, the 
presumption that the citizen is ignorant 
of the object, purposes and responsibili- 
ty of the insuring agency does not arise 
in so great a degree, and as a general 
thing less is required of such companies 
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than stock companies. Practically all 
laws passed by the various states have 
been in furtherance of this general prin- 
ciple, the companies being required, be- 
fore undertaking business in the state, to 
furnish the commissioner information of 
the company’s solvency, pay its share of 
taxes, and become to ail intents and pur- 
poses a citizen of the state, where it can 
be reached by suit or otherwise controlled, 
as can be a similar domestic corpora- 
tion. In the actual working out of this 
scheme, some injustice has been done, but 
it has almost invariably fallen to the lot 
of stock and mutual company alike. 

It is manifestly impossible to recite all 
the laws of the various states, but, in or- 
der that millers may have some idea of 
what these so-called restrictive and pro- 
hibitive statutes are, I have selected, be- 
cause I am better acquainted with them, 
the statutes of Tennessee. I believe these 
statutes are fairly representative. They 
provide, as conditions for doing busi- 
= in Tennessee: 

irst, that the foreign company shall 
file with the madtaany + certified 
copy of its charter or articles of in- 
corporation and pay a filing fee of $30. 

Second, it shall also file a certificate 
from the insurance commissioner of its 
home state, that it is duly organized un- 
der the laws of such state and authorized 
to do a fire insurance business in such 
state and also the amount of its actual 
and contingent assets and guaranty capi- 
tal, if any. 

Third, it shall appoint the insurance 
commissioner its attorney-in-fact, as re- 
quired of stock fire insurance companies 
of other states. 

Fourth, every mutual company . must 
have and maintain not less than $50,000 
in admitted assets over and above all lia- 
bilities, including its reinsurance reserve, 
and, in addition, it must have and main- 
tain contingent assets of not less than 
$150,000; or, in lieu of the above, have 
= maintain a net cash surplus of $100,- 


Fifth, such company shall pay the same 
amount of taxes on its premiums, at the 
same time and in the same manner as 
now required of stock fire insurance com- 
panies of other states, and shall be sub- 
ject to the same. penalties for failing to 
do so. 

This tax is now 21% per cent, or $2.50 
on each $100 paid in premiums. The 
statutes of other states, where laws have 
been passed regarding mutual insurance, 
with one or two exceptions, do not widely 
vary from the above, except amount of 
assets or surplus. Such trouble as the 
mutual companies have experienced has, 
I dare say, been due largely, if not en- 
tirely, to their desire not to qualify in the 
various states, rather than from their in- 
ability to do so. It is the policy of the in- 
surance commissioners of the various 
states to provide for the citizens of their 
states as cheap insurance as is consistent 
with safety. To this end, mutual insur- 
ance will receive the support of the com- 
missioners, when a disposition is shown to 
comply with the law. 

Mutuals having business in Tennessee 
ought not to complain, if, upon violation 
of these reasonable statutes, their agents 
or representatives are subject to fine. No 
more is demanded of them than of other 
insurance companies, and certainly they 
cannot insist that they should be free of 
all supervision. 

All penalties and fines are imposed for 
the purpose of securing an observance of 
some statute, and in these cases generally 
for the purpose of enforcing the payment 
of the tax on premiums. These taxes are 
imposed, theoretically, for the purpose of 
the maintenance of the insurance depart- 
ment, just as a stamp tax is required in 
many states on concentrated feeds. Per- 
sonally, I can see nothing unusual, dras- 
tic or prohibitive about it. Neither is 
there anything in these laws at which mu- 
tual policy holders should become 
alarmed. A few states have rather strin- 
gent laws, but they are more so when 
violated than when observed. 

It has been almost universally held 
that, “Where a foreign insurance corpo- 
ration comes into a state and enters into 
a contract with a domestic citizen, with- 
out having complied with the laws impos- 
ing conditions precedent to its rights to 
do business therein, it cannot set up its 
non-compliance with the law to defeat an 
action against it or the contract, even 
though it could not enforce the contract 
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itself, and although the statute imposes 
a penalty upon it for doing business in 
violation of the prohibition. The object 
of the statutes is to protect domestic citi- 
zens from doing business with such cor- 
porations, and they are not to be con- 
strued, in the absence of a clear provision 
to this effect, as rendering contracts void 
against citizens. To so construe them 
would be to render them instruments of 
fraud and oppression to those for whose 
protection they were intended.” 

While the right of the insured to main- 
tain an action on the policy is well estab- 
lished, the great weight of authority is 
against the company maintaining an ac- 
tion on the premium notes, where it has 
failed to qualify. This is not a question 
of serious moment to the companies, how- 
ever, since it is their usual custom to col- 
lect an advance premium and to forfeit 
the policy in event of failure to pay. 

Where the insurance company has com- 
plied with the laws of the state in which 
it does business, it is my opinion that 
payment of the premium note cannot be 
successfully opposed. 

The policy of mutual insurance compa- 
nies to ignore state lines must, I think, 
be abandoned and the laws of the states 
be observed in the same manner as now 
being done 7 stock companies. The ad- 
vantage to the policy holder lies in the 


fact that there can be no doubt as to the - 


legality of his insurance contract and of 
his right to enforce it within the courts 
of his own state; to the company in 
knowing its contingent assets ‘are collecti- 
ble, and the insured is better satisfied. 

When mutual insurance companies ap- 
proach the various insurance departments 
in a disposition to comply with these 
laws, they will be met half-way. They 
cannot expect much, when it is their 
known policy to ignore even the most 
reasonable laws and to shirk responsi- 
bility for their share of taxes. 

One of the best ways to start this 
movement is for the mutuals to correct 
the laws in their own states. There is on 
the statute books of practically every 
state in the Union, in one form or an- 
other, reprisal or reciprocity acts. 

One of the acts reads as follows: 

“When any other state or country 
shall. impose any obligation upon any 
such corporation of his state, the like ob- 
ligation shall be imposed on similar cor- 
porations and their agents of such state 
or country doing business in this state.” 

Now, take the state of Texas, where 
there is located a mutual company. The 
laws of that state provide, unless they 
have been recently amended, that “no 
other state company without an author- 
ized capital will be admitted.” Under 
these reciprocal acts, where the acts are 
broad enough to cover a matter of this 
kind, insurance commissioners of other 
states could and would be forced to re- 
fuse to license a Texas mutual to do 
business within its borders. It follows, 
therefore, that where a company under- 
takes to build a wall around its own 
state, it unwittingly throws a wall of 
the same height around every other state. 
For instance, the laws of Wisconsin re- 


quire that the entrance of mutual com-° 


panies in that state will be governed by 
the reciprocal provision. Where would 
Texas come in under this statute? Where, 
in all fairness, ought it to come? Where 
states impose unreasonable restrictions, 
taxes and penalties on foreign insurance 
companies, its citizens and mutual com- 
panies must awake to the fact that by 
the same act they impose like restrictions, 
taxes and penalties upon themselves. 

Mutual insurance, and especially that 
class with which millowners are most 
concerned, has undergone and withstood 
the passions and vicissitudes of half a 
century. The men who organized and 
supported these companies were cour- 
ageous and far-sighted. They have build- 
ed wisely and well. The principle that 
governed them is as correct now as when 
first adopted and put in practice. There 
is no good reason for turning back. Re- 
strictive laws have been in the statute 
books of the various states since the day 
these companies were organized. Some 
changes there have been, but these have 
been mainly toward the encouragement 
of mutual insurance. Indeed, through- 
out all this controversy, not one concrete 
case has been cited where mutual insur- 
ance has suffered from adverse legislation 
and old line insurance has not equally 
suffered. 
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CROP IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Bert Ball, Secretary Seed Grain Committee, 
Council North American Grain Ex- 
changes, on “How to Get More and’ 
Better Wheat” 


Let us skip the long preamble of the 
desirability of the miller backing up the 
agricultural interests of his own country. 
We have all agreed upon that, and the 
question now is, “What shall we do?” 
There were harvested in 1910 nearly 50 
million acres of wheat in the United 
States, and the addition of one more 
bushel per acre would mean millions of 
dollars added to the wealth of the coun- 
try. All other milling questions pale into 
insignificance when compared with this 
fundamental necessity, “How shall we get 
more wheat of a better quality?” and the 
answer lies with each and every one of 
you. What are you willing to do to im- 
prove the quality in your own locality? 

The Council of North American Grain 
Exchanges, which is now only two years 
old, held a meeting last September in 
New York city, at which meeting dele- 
gates from 14 of the largest grain ex- 
changes in the United States were pres- 
ent to discuss and to make plans for the 
welfare of the grain trade. This body, as 
some of you may not know, is organized 
primarily to correct abuses, to establish 
uniform grades, to harmonize all prej- 
udices growing out of misunderstandings, 
and to bring about a better feeling be- 
tween “the classes interested in the pro- 
duction, marketing and milling of grain. 

At that meeting in New York a paper 
on seed improvement was presented by 
the St. Louis delegates, in which was clear- 
ly set forth the practical importance of 
obtaining on the open market a carload 
of a single variety of wheat, and especial- 
ly the importance of filling orders for 
seed grain in carload lots of a known 
pedigree true to name and suitable for 
sowing. 

A committee was appointed at that 
meeting, consisting of 15 representative 
grain merchants, covering all parts of the 
country, to make plans to learn where 
good seed can be found and where good 
seed is lacking. This committee immedi- 
ately began operations. They quickly 
learned that the marketing of grain was 
but one phase of the subject. They 
found that every vocation is directly in- 
terested in the products of the soil, and 
that while in part it is a grain exchange 
proposition, the best results cannot be 
obtained through any one vocation, but 
must come through united efforts. 

We called a meeting in Chicago in 
February,. to which were invited repre- 
sentative men from every line of busi- 
ness. Over 100 responded to this call. 
Several from the United States Agri- 
cultural department; several from the 
state agricultural colleges; some 14 or 15 
railroads; millers, fertilizers, manufac- 
turers of formaldehyde, cereals and im- 
plements, lumbermen, commercial clubs, 
fanning mill, paint and linseed oil man- 
ufacturers and the agricultural press 
were represented. After discussing the 
matter from every standpoint, the repre- 
sentative of the Erie Railroad introduced 
a resolution that each vocation should ap- 
point a crop improvement committee to 
confer and co-operate with the crop im- 
provement committee of the grain ex- 
changes. So much in earnest are the 
grain exchanges in consummating this 
magnificent work that they provided a 
fund and established an office, and im- 
mediately took steps to bring the matter 
before the most prominent men in the 
United States in every line of business. 
We are glad to say that we have suc- 
ceeded in getting committees from most 
of the other organizations, and the result 
will be a national crop committee, which 
has already become a national clearing- 
house of agricultural information regard- 
ing the activities in every state, and 
which is harmonizing plans so that every 
man may know his place in this great 
equation and help the grand result... . 


WHAT THE MILLER CAN DO 


The thing for you to do is to get your 
farmers to grow the very best wheat 
which their soil will produce; and when 
you get good wheat, you usually get 
more wheat. The government tells us 
that it costs 66c to produce a bushel of 
wheat, on an average, in the United 
States, including the cost of commercial 


fertilizer, preparing the ground, seed and 
seed selection, treating the seed for smut, 
fanning it out for the plumpest kernels, 
planting, harvesting, preparing for mar- 
ket, wear and tear on implements and 
the rent of land or interest on its value. 
The time has come when the price of 
farm lands demands more intensive culti- 
vation. The intelligent farmer realizes 
that, if he would continue to be landlord, 
he must adopt methods which will bring 
him more money, else he soon will lose his 
land and become a mere hired hand. 

It is the miller’s duty to himself and to 
his craft to study the cultivation of wheat 
and to become the schoolmaster for his 
bucolic friends; it is his duty to read up 
on the subject; it is his duty to keep all 
of the wheat bulletins on file where they 
may be instantly accessible; it is his duty 
to put in the best cleaning machinery and 
to clean seed wheat free of charge; it is 
his duty to know how to test seed for 
germination qualities and to see that it is 
done by every farmer; it is his duty to 
see that seed planted is the best available 
and most suitable, not only to soil and 
climate, but as to milling qualities; it is his 
duty to understand and advise the estab- 
lishing of seed plots on each farm; to en- 
courage the farmer to grow his own seed, 
that it may be brought up to its highest 
perfection; it is his duty to know of his 
own knowledge what each one of his 
farmers intends to plant; to see that the 
variety is pure, and to induce everybody 
in his neighborhood to grow the same 
variety and see that it is kept pure. It 
is his duty to pay the very best price for 
choice wheat which weighs more than a 
certain amount per bushel, and to dock 
the price or refuse all grain which is 
dirty, musty, of mixed varieties, and 
badly cared for; it is his duty to learn 
what was grown on that land last year 
and the year before, and to see that prop- 
er rotation is practiced; it is his duty to 
see that the seed bed is properly ferti- 
lized and prepared to conserve moisture; 
that the seed is thoroughly fanned out, 
and that only the plumpest of it is sent 
back for seed and that the screenings are 
not merely dumped back into the wagon 
but are scalded and disposed of in such 
a manner that the weed seeds may be 
eradicated in two or three seasons; it is 
his duty to know how to treat grain for 
smut and to get the onions out of it. 

There is nothing mysterious about this 
mode of procedure. Each one of these 
subjects has been thoroughly tried out by 
your experiment station and is a matter 
of positive knowledge. Most of you know 
or think you know all about these sub- 
jects, but there lies the danger. Perhaps 
you do not know and it is high time that 
you should become posted. 

Now, don’t shake your heads and say 
that you have not time to do these things. 
You might as well say that the founda- 
tion of your mill has nething to do with 
the grinding of wheat and that it would 
be cheaper to run a mill without building 
a roof. It is your business to know, if 
you are grinding local wheat; and the 
miller who takes no interest in these 
things, either himself or through his grain 
buyers, is bound to fall by the wayside. 
Perhaps because you are a city miller 
and are grinding wheat from elsewhere, 
bought on the open market, you may 
think yourselves exempt, but we wish to 
say to all such that your duty is even 
greater. It is to you that we are looking 
for the sinews of war, and your responsi- 
bility is multiplied by the number of 
sources from which you draw your wheat. 
We are now preparing wheat primers, 
approved by state agronomists, adapted 
to each state, which will cover the follow- 
ing subjects: the cost of producing an 
acre of wheat, the 10-year average yield 
in the state, the money value of an in- 
crease of one bushel per acre, increase by 
selection of seed on land not otherwise 
special'y prepared, average cost per acre 
in fertilization and the average increase 
as shown by experiments, the place of 
wheat in rotation, drainage and conserva- 
tion of moisture, early tillage, prepara- 
tion of the soil, importance of fanning 
out the seed and grinding weed seeds, 
how to test wheat for germination, treat- 
ment of smut and diseases and the 
combating of insects, suitable varieties 
for soil and climate, where to get good seed 
true to name, time of seeding, methods 
of seeding, amount of seed per acre, 
keeping wheat pure, simple rules for 
cultivation, seed patches, harvesting and 
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threshing, the milling value of wheat, 
preparation for market, how wheat is 
graded, marketing. 

The difficulty in all agricultural cam- 
paigns heretofore has been in reaching 
the farmer who needs the instructions. 
The railroads have already done much to 
overcome this prejudice against book 
farming and you will find now that when- 
ever there is a wheat train or a wheat 
campaign of instruction undertaken, a 
greater and greater number of farmers 
are waking up; but while we have hun- 
dreds of thousands of scientific farmers, 
we still have millions to be reached. 

Now, how do we propose to reach 
them? First, we are learning the loc:! 
conditions in each county and are making 
our plans accordingly. You must remem- 
ber that we have a dozen allies who are 
just as eager to help us as you are. \e 
therefore ask each one of you, instead «f 
undertaking to do this work unaided aiid 
alone, to call a meeting of the commerci:! 
club, if you have one, or if you have no 
commercial club to invite the other mi!!- 
ers, bankers, newspaper men, superin- 
tendent of your schools, superintendent 
of your county poor farm, several of your 
best farmers, the agent of your railroiid, 
the men who run the elevators, the har:j- 
ware and implement man, and in an i;- 
formal way consider what is best to ‘ec 
done in your own county. You will find 
a number of organizations which «re 
ready to help, if you will make the plans. 
Remember that all of these other persis 
mentioned are being advised throuzh 
their own state and national organizations 
and you will find them all in a receptive 
mood. Each man there present will h:ve 
his influence and a certain following of 
farmers whom he can rely upon. in 
many states, there is a law which enales 
the county court or county commissioner 
to establish an experiment farm under 
the direction of the state. agricultural 
college. You can obtain volunteers to 
plant experimental tracts along the main 
roads leading to town to show those farin- 
ers who never attend lectures, in a prac- 
tical manner, how their wheat may be 
improved by scientific methods. You can 
form a crop improvement committee ‘or 
your county, so that when anything is 
started for your state we will have pro) er 
representation at your station. We will 
be glad to go into this thing in detail ith 
any man who is interested, and give you 
the subjects and suggestions of what oth- 
er counties are doing under like condi- 
tions. . . 

The expense of this campaign has been 
borne, so far, entirely by the grain c¢x- 
changes, and we have expended our 
money in an impartial manner. This na- 
tional crop committee is in a formative 
period. We have taken the matter up 
with all of the vocations, and they have 
all either appointed a crop committee or 
have the matter under favorable consid«r- 
ation. We must look to the millers to 
help us over the next stage of the journ:y 
until we can form our national commiti:«. 
and we hope that you will appoint tie 
very best hustlers in the trade as your 
committee. Is there a miller among you 
who would not be willing to appropri«‘e 
$10 a year for three years to prov 
wheat primers? We ask that you gi 
this your serious consideration and i1- 
mediate action. We have no time to |: 

If we are going to improve the win!«r 
wheat crop, our circulars, which are in 
process of construction, must be print«( 
immediately. The eyes of the world «re 
upon you millers. All of the other vou '- 
tions are marking time, waiting for }0 
to take the initiative in starting this ca'- 
paign, and you will find them all in | 1 
when the order to march is given. We 
glad that the best men in the business °° 
beginning to see the necessity of t 
work, and if we do not go on with it no, 
it will be extremely difficult to ever c- 
vive the same degree of interest which \ 
have now at fever heat. Two thousaid 
dollars from you will keep us going 0 
this campaign through July, August a! 
September, but we ought to have $10, 
a year to put into these wheat primers. _ 

Gentlemen, wheat is the very life blood 
of your business and we ask that you ta: 
immediate action upon this matter. Wha'- 
ever funds you may raise will be expende! 
by your own representatives to the bes! 
advantage. All we ask is that you giv 
us a suitable committee of three or fis: 
representatives and give them power | 
act practically and financially. 
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iTHE YEAR’S WORK REVIEWED 


Annual Report of A. L. Goetzmann, Secretary of the Millers’ National Federation 


Before entering into the details of the 
year’s work of the Federation, I wish to 
say that we are numerically and financial- 
ly in comfortably good shape. At the 
time of presenting my last annual report 
| had expected that we should, during 
the year, accumulate a surplus. Un- 
fortunately, however, milling conditions 
and other considerations have been such 
as to make this impossible and during the 
year, from the standpoint of finances, 
we have just about held our own and are 
substantially the same in membership as 
hefore. 

We have a paying membership today 
of 220,000 bbls, returning a revenue of 
$13,200, in addition to which we have 
from miscellaneous receipts from $1,000 
to $1,500 of an income, making our total 
income approximately $14,500, our ex- 
penditures being about $1,000 to $1,500 
less per annum than this total. 

(The report then reviews the proceed- 
ings of the mass convention of 1910 and 
of the various meetings of thé directors 
and delegates held during the year, which 
have appeared in previous issues of the 
Northwestern Miller.) 


LEGISLATIVE 


For approximately 18 months we have 
heen working through the State depart- 
ment at Washington and directly with 
our ambassador at Rio de Janeiro for an 
increase in the preferential on American 
flour in Brazil from 20 per cent, which 
has been the prevailing preferential for 
the last three years, to 40 per cent. 

Early in January this year the Bra- 
zilian executive was authorized by the 
Congress to grant during the year 1911 
a reduction of 30 per cent of the regular 
duties in favor of American flour; in 
other words, the preferential was in- 
creased from 20 to 30 per cent by the 
Brazilian Congress at that time for the 
year 1911. 

The duty under the 20 per cent prefer- 
ential amounted to 98¢ per bbl. Under 
the new rate the duty approximates 85c 
per bbl, which, we hope and believe, will 
be sufficient to overcome some of the 
transportation advantages enjoyed by the 
Argentine and the mills of southern Brazil, 
and give a better opportunity to our peo- 
ple who enjoy a trade in that country to 
extend their trade a little further south 
than has been possible heretofore and to 
increase their trade in the present terri- 
tory. 

This increase in the preferential has 
aroused considerable antagonism in the 
\rgentine Republic, and without question 
of doubt representations will be made to 
the Brazilian executive against its con- 
tinuanee. Inasmuch, however, as_ the 
United States absorbs approximately 45 
per cent of the total export from Brazil, 
99 per cent of which is admitted to this 
country free of duty, and since even with 
this preferential the Argentine Republic 
has a most decided advantage in the way 
of transportation costs, it is highly im- 
probable that there will be any change 
made due to the presentments of the 
Argentine Republic. 

I should like here to go on record as to 
iny appreciation, and the appreciation of 
the entire milling industry, for the as- 
sistance rendered us in this matter by 
the Hon. Irving B. Dudley, American 
Ambassador to Brazil, and John M. 
Turner, to whom particularly, and to our 
State department and Department of 
Commerce and Labor generally, we owe 
all that we have secured in this matter. 

As to the comparative transportation 
advantages, the average cost, Argentine 
to Brazilian market, during the year 1909 
for flour was 14 milreis, 970 reis per ton; 
United States to Brazilian market, 42 
milreis, 418 reis per ton. Thus it can be 
very readily seen that, in spite of the 30 
per cent preferential which is allowed us 
over Argentina, there is still a very large 
advantage resting with that country. 


JOHN M. TURNER 


Special Agent Turner has completed 
his trip through the Latin-Americas and 
rendered his report to the department, all 
of which, with the exception of one or 


two confidential reports, have been given 
publicity through the milling press. 

Mr. Turner is to be with us at this 
meeting and will report in full on his trip 
and of the possibilities of trade extension 
in these countries. 

Upon completion of this portion of the 
work we received a letter from Mr. Bald- 
win, of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, as to the future movements of 
Mr. Turner, requesting that we advise 
him of our wishes as to the oriental trip. 
The entire matter was laid before the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting in January, 
after which we directed a communication 
to the department, urging strongly that 
Mr. Turner be sent into the oriental field 
to make a complete investigation and ex- 
ploitation of the possibilities of the far 
eastern market. 

The department's action in the prem- 
ises has been most courteous and exact- 
ly in accordance with our requests. 


HOLLAND'S DUTY ON FLOUR 


For the past several months there has 
been under consideration by the Dutch 
Parliament a new tariff enactment, among 
the schedules of which is that of applying 
a duty upon American flour. This same 
tariff provides for free importation of 
wheat. ; 

In this matter Holland is following the 
lead of practically every protected country 
of Europe, and, taking a leaf from our ex- 
perience in these other countries, we may 
say that if this duty is enacted into law, 
in the course of a comparatively .short 
time the export trade with the Nether- 
lands, which has approximated 1,000,000 
bbls per annum for a number of years, 
will disappear. 

The flour importers of Holland have 
been very active in opposing this duty, 
with what success we, of course, may not 
know until the matter is finally dis- 
posed of. 

The millers of the United States, 
through the Federation and otherwise, 
have been asked to assist in the effort to 
prevent this duty, and while personal in- 
terest might dictate that we should do so, 
when the full facts were known and laid 
before our executive committee at their 
meeting Jan. 12 last, it was decided to be 
an entirely inconsistent thing for the Fed- 
eration as a federation to take any action 
whatever in the matter. The question of 
duties which should be levied upon the 
imports of any country is properly and 
entirely a domestic question, and not one 
in which an outside interest with any de- 
gree of propriety may meddle. There- 
fore, your Federation has taken no action 
whatever other than to advise the State 
department, through our congressional 
representatives and our minister at the 
Hague (by direct communication from 
the Federation headquarters to him), of 
the seriousness of the situation confront- 
ing us, in which we at the same time 
asked that to every consistent extent they 
protect our interest. 

It will be recalled when our last tariff 
law was building that the Federation— 
having in mind the possibility of a flour 
duty in Holland at some later time—se- 
cured a reduction in the duties on Hol- 
land bulbs and had this duty placed on a 
specific rather than an ad valorem basis 
in accordance with the wishes of the bulb 
raisers and exporters of Holland. 

We could not ask a “quid pro quo” 
from these people, but it appeals to your 
secretary that, unless this schedule pro- 
viding for a duty on flour is killed in the 
Dutch Parliament, the people of Holland 
will be showing a disgraceful lack of ap- 
preciation of the efforts made in their be- 
half. Furthermore, that as consideration 
of our own tariff is again imminent 
through a Democratic Congress, there is 
an opportunity open to us for a prompt 
return to the unsatisfactory tariffs on 
Holland products which existed prior to 
enactment of our own tariff law of 1909. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 


A method under which the millers of 
the United States might gain access to 
the wheat fields of Canada has been be- 


fore the industry in one form or another 
for a great number of years. 

At our Detroit: mass convention we 
gave a great deal of time to considera- 
tion of some sort of a drawback regula- 
tion, which, while it would give us access 
to the wheat from Canada, would not in 
any manner affect the farmer of this 
country other than through giving him a 
cheaper feedingstuff. 

We urged very strongly a drawback 
scheme at that time, but failed to unite 
the trade on any plan which would be sat- 
isfactory. Since then the cost of living 
has so increased in this country that our 
political parties have been casting about 
for a means of bringing about a reduc- 
tion, and among the many methods sug- 
gested the one of reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Canada, under which we 
should admit free the products of her 
farms, has been decided upon as feasible 
and workable and promises to become a 
fact. In order that there may be no ques- 
tion in the mind of any miller, let it be 
known here that the Federation and the 
milling industry has had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with this suggested treaty, and 
its coming into being as it has would ap- 
peal to one as showing a most healthful 
advancement in our methods of tariff 
building, and, in the judgment of your 
secretary, when the time comes that every 
question as to tariff shall be settled upon 
the broad, economic grounds of the great- 
est good to the greatest number, and en- 
tirely without consideration of any spe- 
cial interest, we shall have arrived at a 
vastly better method than has prevailed 
in the past. 

The reciprocity treaty now before the 
Congress for consideration at special ses- 
sion which convened on April 4 carries a 
duty of 50c per bbl on flour and $2.50 per 
ton on feedingstuffs (wheat by-products) 
from Canada into the United States, with 
wheat free. 

There has been some considerable agi- 
tation for the removal of the duty on 
flour and feedingstuffs, which from the 
standpoint of the miller is not attractive. 
We have addressed communications to 
the Congress urging our wishes, and we 
shall hope that these duties may be per- 
mitted to remain. 

On this entire question of free wheat 
the Federation has consistently main- 
tained a neutral position. 


UNIFORM FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


The uniform feedingstuffs law, con- 
cerning which we have spoken in these re- 
ports for the last two years, is coming a 
little more nearly a fact as time goes on. 

Owing to the demand made by the mill- 
ers, feed dealers and others, there was 
organized some two years ago an Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials for the 
purpose of formulating a uniform law 
for feedingstuffs. This organization had 
its meeting in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber last, and perfected a tentative bill for 
consideration of the parties in interest, at 
which the Federation was represented by 
your secretary. 

This tentative bill had many clauses 
widely at variance with the uniform law 
of the Federation, and a number of these 
clause$ were such that they would inter- 
fere very seriously with transactions of 
business by the miller. 

Full details as to the original bill of the 
feed control officials, the changes sug- 
gested by the Federation and the bill as 
finally amended, appeared in the milling 
papers at the time, and it is unnecessary 
to specify these changes in detail at this 
time. 

Suffice it to say the basis of the argu- 
ment which was presented and the de- 
mands made for rectification in the pro- 
posed law fully correspond with clauses 
in the uniform feedingstuffs law adopted 
by the Federation and we secured a final 
agreement close enough to our request so 
that we may feel reasonably satisfied, ex- 
cept on the taxing clause (Section 4 of 
the new law). However, this section, as it 
goes to the various states for enactment 
will carry at its head a parenthetical 
phrase to the effect that “this clause is 


recommended to those states which can- 
not raise the necessary revenue for the 
enforcement of the law by direct appro- 
priation of the assembly.” We asked that 
taxation be not applied to our pure feeds, 
hominy feeds, buckwheat bran, wheat 
middlings, ete. This, however, was re- 
fused; and our fight is, therefore, trans- 
ferred to the legislatures of the various 
states to secure direct appropriation for 
the enforcement of the law. 

The question of screenings and their 
use in feedingstuffs is left about where it 
was before—that is, if screenings are 
ground and put into the millfeeds, the 
words “wheat screenings” should appear 
on the brand, as called for in the federal 
law. The handling of the screenings 
question appealed to me as being just a 
trifle delicate. There is no question that 
screenings have a pronounced feed value; 
at the same time they carry a certain 
amount of material of low or no feed 
value. This proportion, however, is small 
and on the whole they are a valuable 
feedstuff. We presented evidence through 
sheep feeders and others of the nutrition 
and the value of these screenings, and I 
believe left the situation a little better 
than it was before in this respect. 

There seemed to be a rather pro- 
nounced feeling in opposition to feeding 
these screenings unground, owing to the 
fact that many of the weed seeds will 
still germinate after passing through the 
animal, in which opinion I am inclined to 
agree thoroughly. i 

It is probably in the light of this feel- 
ing that there will be no objection offered 
to the sale of ground screenings, although 
there may be some opposition to their 
sale without grinding. 





DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN FLOUR 

You will recall that when the tariff of 
1909 was making we secured in the ad- 
ministrative clause of that law a pro- 
vision which at that time we had hoped 
and supposed would cover the discrimina- 
tions such as are encompassed within the 
German export bounty scheme, which is 
substantially the same as that of France 
and Italy. Unfortunately, however, we 
were unable to have this clause passed in 
such a way as to apply to other than like 
commodities imported into the United 
States, and when flour is considered it 
was inoperative, due to the fact that we 
import no flour from the countries apply- 
ing these discriminative measures. 

On March 2, 1911, there was reported 
to the Senate a bill by Senator Curtis 
known as Senate Bill No. S-9530, being 
an amendment to an “Act providing for 
an inspection of meats for exportation, 
prohibiting importation of adulterated 
articles of food or drink, and authorizing 
the President to make a proclamation in 
certain cases and for certain purposes,” 
which bill, to an extent, at least, offered 
us the protection we endeavored to gain 
in our tariff law. This bill (S-9530), with 
its amendment to cover our needs, was 
quoted in full in our report of the meet- 
ing of delegates and directors and should 
be read and supported by every miller 
interested in promoting our export trade. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT 

The Federation was called upon dur- 
ing the year to assist in the settlement 
of the milling-in-transit controversy by 
the millers of the C. F. A. territory. 
Rules were promulgated by the C. F. A. 
lines which were, to say the least, diffi- 
cult of compliance. We had several con- 
ferences with the lines of the associa- 
tion, and finally with a small committee 
of millers and traffic directors of the C. 
F. A. lines in Chicago, the result of which 
was a most decided change in the rules as 
originally promulgated and_ substantial 
concessions in favor of the millers. ‘This 
conference was an especially pleasing one, 
since it is the first with which your sec- 
retary has had to do in which we have 
held a real conference. We did not ap- 
pear before the railroad meeting with a 
petition but, on the other hand, we en- 
tered into a conference with these gentle- 
men for the settlement of a mutually 
troublesome problem. The secretary of 
the Federation, on vote of the railroad 











officials themselves, was made chairman 
of the meeting. 

There was a pronounced give-and-take 
spirit on the part of each party to the 
discussion, and the result, as stated, was 
most gratifying. The rules were not made 
all that we should have liked; at the same 
time they are workable, and the conces- 
sions made were greater in number than 
we had felt at all possible prior to that 
time. 

(Mr. Goetzmann then reviewed the his- 
tory of the conversion of the Indiana 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., which 
has previously appeared in the North- 
western Miller.) 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 


As shown elsewhere in this report, the 
greater portion of the time of the Min- 
neapolis mass convention was given over 
to consideration of increasing the per 
acre production of wheat in this coun- 
try. This subject was discussed by the 
foremost authorities in the country, and 
the* papers read at the convention and 
the whole proceedings were very widely 
published and copied. Since this con- 
vention there has been a concerted move- 
ment by the railroads, grain exchanges, 
commercial, organizations, state experi- 
ment stations, United States Agricultural 
department, milling, grain and other or- 
ganizations throughout the entire country 
to the same end. Whether now this con- 
certed movement is the result of our mass 
convention or not, the fact remains that 
that convention gave an enormous stimu- 
lus to the work, and that today there is 
scarcely a farmer so remote from com- 
munication with his fellows that he has 
not been reached by one or the other in- 
terest urging better seed, better cultiva- 
tion, fertilization, ete., all of which will 
make itself felt very promptly. 

The Federation’s committee on crop 
improvement and grain markets has felt, 
with many of the other organizations, 
that the best immediate results might be 
secured through urging a better seed 
wheat, and on Feb. 18 we issued our Bul- 
letin No. 109, over the signature of 
Charles 'T. Ballard, chairman of the com- 
mittee, urging the millers generally to 
circularize through the farming commu- 
nities the value of good seed, advising 
where such seed may be secured, where 
the farmer may secure advice as to the 
yield and other values of different varie- 
ties of wheat, transmitting to these farm- 
ers the address of the state experiment 
station, offer to clean seed wheat free of 
actual cost to the miller, and generally 
offer to co-operate to the fullest possible 
extent in bettering the quality of seed; 
and we believe—due to all these efforts— 
even this first crop will show an improve- 
ment, both in quality and in quantity. 

I want to urge, please, that the indi- 
vidual miller continue this agitation and 
effort, since it is only through continuous 
hard work that we shall ever attain to 
exactly what we want—that is, a per acre 
production in this country substantially 
equal to that of the older countries, 


“LAWS FOR THE FLOUR MILLER” 


On Aug. 15 last we issued our Bulletin 
No. 107, “Laws for the Flour Miller,” 
probably as comprehensive and complete 
a publication of this sort as has ever been 
put out in the interest of the millers. In 
this bulletin is carried the federal and 
state enactments as to flour and feeding- 
stuffs, weight and marking, corporation 
tax law, tariffs of the world on wheat and 
flour, ete., in a little greater detail than 
as shown in the prospectus in my last an- 
nual report. The bulletin consists of 146 
pages, linen cover on heavy white paper, 
for preservation and easy reference, and 
has proven of very great value to the 
trade. 

The first edition was made large in or- 
der to accommodate others than the mill- 
ers, and we still have on hand in the 
neighborhood of 500 copies, which will be 
mailed on request from members for ad- 
ditional copies. 

In this connection I deem it important 
to again draw to the attention of the 
trade the circular issued Sept. 9 in refer- 
ence to the North Carolina decision, par- 
ticularly since, in a number of other 
states recently, there has been much agi- 
tation as to the net weight in packages of 
flour. 


NET WEIGHTS AND MARKING 


In the Millers’ National Federation 
Bulletin No. 107, “Laws for the Flour 
Miller,” there is shown on page 25 et seq. 
the so-called North Carolina federal deci- 
sion as to the weight and marking of 
flour, which is a precedent under the food 
and drugs act of far-reaching importance, 
in that it fixes the federal standard for a 
barrel of flour at 196 lbs and the frac- 
tional parts at equal fractions of 196, or 
98, 49, 241/, and 12% lbs. 

On page 138 of this same bulletin is 
shown the North Carolina statute cover- 
ing the weight and ‘marking of flour, 
which says, section 3: “It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person or persons to pack for 
sale, sell or offer for sale in this state 
flour, except in packages containing. by 
standard weight 12 lbs, 24 lbs, 48 lbs, 98 
Ibs or 196 lbs of flour, with the weight 
plainly stated on the outside of the pack- 
age.” 

Due to this apparently conflicting situ- 
ation we deem it important that the mill- 
er engaged in interstate commerce, and 
selling his product in states which pro- 
vide other than the regular fractions of a 
barrel as the legal package, should be 
cautioned not to brand such packages as 
barrel, half barrel, quarter barrel, eighth 
barrel, sixteenth barrel, etc., but rather 
to brand upon the package the legal 
weight as provided in the state into which 
his product is to go. 

Again, the food inspectors of many 
states are very active, and much flour has 
been libeled owing to its not weighing up 
at the time of sale to the net branded 
weight, the food inspectors apparently 
giving no consideration to the inherent 
quality of flour of losing weight due to 
evaporation in long storage or storage in 
warm, dry warehouses. As you know, the 
federal standards for wheat flour allow a 
13 per cent moisture content. This mois- 
ture content is necessary and it is natu- 
rally a part of the flour as it is produced 
from the wheat and any shrinkage by 
storage or otherwise is simply due to a 
loss in this percentage of moisture, a loss 
which in no manner reduces the loaf 
productivity of the flour, since a flour re- 
duced in its natural moisture content will 
absorb just that much more water in the 
process of bread making. Regardless, 
however, of these facts, difficulties are 
being experienced by many millers in 
many states, and to in a measure obviate 
the difficulty, I am recommending to mill- 
ers generally that the word “packed” be 
inserted before the statement of weight 
on every flour package. It then becomes 
a matter of proof as to whether the prod- 
uct was packed as stated, and the miller 
is relieved of a responsibility which comes 
to him through somebody else’s action. 

It is a necessary practice in so doing, 
however, that a number corresponding to 
a given date in your record books should 
be placed in each package of flour so 
that there may be no difficulty in tracing 
back the responsibility for the packing of 
any particular package, and to secure 
evidence from the packer as to the weight 
figures being correct. 

I will again draw to your attention the 
real necessity which exists for the remov- 
al of the name “Patent” from your labels 
and brands. 





North American Grain Exchanges 
The programme for the meeting of the 
Council of North American Grain Ex- 
changes, to be held at Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on June 28 and 29, is 
as follows: 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28 


President’s address, Hiram N. Sager, 
Chicago; secretary’s report, J. Ralph 
Pickell, Chicago; treasurer's report, W. 
M. Richardson, Philadelphia. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 

Constitution and by-laws, C. F. Mac- 
donald, Duluth; statistics, Frank I. 
King, Toledo; bills of lading, Charles 
England, Baltimore; circular of instruc- 
tions, bills of lading, L. W. Forbell, New 
York; intermarket agreement, H. L. 
Goemann, Toledo. 

Committee on publicity, J. C. F. Mer- 
rill, Chicago; “The Relation of the Press 
to the Modern Grain Exchange,” Presi- 
dent W. P. Bishop, Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce; “Elimination of Split Quo- 
tations,” Bert H. Lang, St. Louis; “The 
Practical Working of the Council,” Ex- 
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President James’ Bradley, Chicago; 
“Newspaper Publicity Regarding the 
Functions and Services of the Grain Ex- 
changes,” H. W. Daub, St. Louis, Mo; 
“A Credit Association,” Frank I. King, 
Toledo. 


TOPICS FOR INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


The regulation of travelling solicitors, 
a federal bucket-shop law, reciprocal de- 
murrage, elimination of “corners,” pro- 
hibition of advances by receivers to coun- 
try shippers except on bills of lading, 
recent decision under pure food law in 
Hall-Baker Grain Co. case as affecting 
grain shipments. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29 
Committee on crop improvement, J. C. 
Murray, Chicago; “Breeding and Dis- 
semination of Pure Bred Grains,” Prof. 
R. A. Moore, College of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Madi- 
son, Wis; “Improvement of American 
Barley,” Dr. Robert Wahl, Wahl-Henius 
Institute of Fermentology, Chicago; 
“Crop Improvement Committee Work,” 

Secretary Bert Ball, Chicago. 





New Prague Flour Salesmen 

Following is gleaned from the “Week- 
ly Grist” of the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co: 

The meeting of the western salesmen 
of the company at New Prague, June 
8-10, was attended by J. S. Kearney, A. 
O. Bauman, F. T. Hamilton, W. R. Chee- 
ly, F. M. Follick, G. D. Metcalf, C. E. 
Young, W. E. Fuller, W. E. De Mar, A. 
E. Coppers, C. A. Harrison, L. B. Guy, 
J.C. Johnson, A. L. Balluff. 

The greater part of the time was tak- 
en up in discussion of order getting, and 
particularly of improved methods or ar- 
guments which might help to overcome 
objections on part of buyers, and which 
should help to land a larger percentage 
of new business. 

The closing day of the meeting was 
spent in “fun and frolic” at Spring Lake. 
Going there by automobile, the pro- 
gramme consisted of fishing, boating, a 
fish dinner, pitching horseshoes, a mock 
trial and a baseball game. 

At the mock trial, C. E. Young and J. 
H. Moore were charged with breach of 
etiquette and disorderly conduct, in that 
they talked shop by discussing thé wheat 
and flour markets. “Judge” Kearney 
presided, while Messrs. Bauman and Fol- 
lick acted as prosecuting attorneys, and 
Messrs. Hamilton and Coppers as _at- 
torneys for defense. 

The trial had sensational features. 
Judge Kearney, in charging the jury, 
urged it to do its duty and convict. The 
jury reached a verdict of guilty after 
hearing the evidence for the prosecution, 
refusing to hear the defense for fear of 
having to change its findings. 





London Firm Embarrassed 

The creditors of E. Wagner & Co. 
London flour importers, are understood 
to have recently held a meeting. The 
assets of the firm are reported at £12,000 
and nominal assets at $6,000. It is 
stated that the embarrassment dates 
from the failure of Robert Marr five or 
six years ago. 





Andrews vs. Quirk 
In the flour case of Andrews & Co. vs. 
James Quirk Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
which plaintiffs were awarded $1,808, 
Judge Booth, of the district court, will 
tomorrow hear argument for a new trial. 
Plaintiff asks for new trial on the ground 
that the verdict of the jury was excessive. 

Andrews & Co. sued for $3,083. 





Crop Movement at Duluth 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior from Aug. 1 to June 10, in- 
clusive (000's omitted): 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1911 1910 1911 1910 
bus bus bus bus 
Winter wheat. 699 ae seaside ascuire 
Spring wheat.. 18,443 35,078 15,823 31,920 
Durum wheat. 6,020 21,023 6,562 19,451 
Bonded wheat. 1,107 3,562 1,071 3,399 





Total, wheat 26,269 59,684 23,455 54,770 


COPM: 2004250 1,355 715 1,265 560 
COEe cc ceensicns 1,910 7,563 2,248 6,134 
Oats, bonded.. 23 ey 283 
i Se 130 719 189 542 
Barley ......; 7,156 11,628 7,300 11,004 
Barley, bonded 1 223 21 207 
a Meee 3,264 9,617 3,224 9,909 
Flax, bonded. . 41 75 28 67 





Tot., allgrains 40,148 90,595 37,729 84,475 
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CONVENTIONS 


A convention is an assemblage of two 
hundred and fifty millers fewer than were 





expected. It begins on Wednesday mor 
ing and ends with a headache. 

To make a convention, take eightec)) 
committees of seven men each. Discar! 
all save one and all but three membc: 
of that one. Set these men to soak ii 
Trouble for three weeks. Remove, dr 
and place in warm sun for seven weeks. 

In a large bowl, place two hundre:| 
and twelve millers, one honorable presi 
dent, one able secretary, three fre: 
spending bag men, four machinery salc- 
men, one of whom has been well pickl«« 
in gin fizzes, two dignitaries only slig!| 
ly connected with the business, one we! 
coming mayor with the keys to the cit). 
one orator of response, twelve grain dei! 
ers and one man with a grouch becaus: 
he did not get a room with six window 
and southeast exposure. Mix well, addin 
wine, cigars, cigarettes, lemonade, po), 
peanuts and souvenirs to taste. 

When the mixture is ready, dump tli 
bowl on the three men who have bec! 
soaked in Trouble, and run like the devi 
was after you. 

Conventions, like bird’s nests, are pri 
cipally interesting to those who own 
them. If you are a part of the show, i! 
seems like a pretty big affair. If yor 
just happen by, you wonder how so man} 
folks have time to come eight thousan 
miles to spend four days wearing a blu 
badge with a yellow fringe as long «- 
from here to there. Next time you wei! 





the badge, some one else does the wonder 
ing,—and there you are. 

Even now we blush at the recollectio: 
of our first convention, and how we fel 
like a prize winner in Class M, Mules anc 
Asses, Country Stock, when we put 0! 
our badge and stuffed our pockets wit! 
official programmes. All we needed wa 
a teacher along to pay the carfare, : 
hoop to roll and a school yell. Later on. 
there was a bankers’ convention in our 
town, and we saw the president of th 
Chemical & Explosives National; with « 
pink sash on his hat, a sweaty handker- 
chief around his neck and a skinny walk- 
ing stick in his hand, drinking beer and 
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singing “Bonnie Ruffles” in ‘a smelly 
rathskellar with two newspaper reporters 
and a man who kept a livery stable. Aft- 
er that we compromised by wearing the 
badge,—but on our waistcoat. Far be it 
from us to assume superiority over a 
banker, but we do reserve the right to 
wear our decorations where we like. 

We always feel sorry when we stay 
away’from conventions; but we have done 
such a thing as to wonder why we did 
not. Nevertheless, we go the next time. 
Of one thing we are certain,—we would 
not belong to the class who never did go 
to one. If we did we would close up shop 
and hurry off to a good Liver Inspector. 


BaTHMITTs. 





Exports for Week Ending June 10 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 57,488 323,016 106,755 4,860 
Boston ..... * 121,534 42,926 4,268 20,214 
Philadelphia. 136,000 ....... 32,000 .....- 
Baitimore 345,601 8,948 33,476 ...... 
Norfolk, Ws cv esees sciesnes Se i ates 


Newport N. .....-.- winders 857 
Mobile ..e.- te hae oe 12,750 3,503 
New Orleans 16,000 146,000 14,100 10,000 
Galveston 
Montreal 





seeceee 4,210 ...... 
726,000 525,000 46,000 466,000 





Tot, week.1,402,623 1,058,640 247,669 501,574 
Previous w’k.2,051,734 711,358 273,437 449,600 
U. Kingdom. 761,012 669,474 74,377 ....-- 





Continent ... 624,084 213,169 106,929 
S. & Central 
America .. .cccoce eens s See 
West‘ Indies. aomkae<. eines 26,113 
Oth. countries 17,527 175,997 270 
Totals ....1,402,623 1,058,640 247,669 ...... 





Summary U. S. and Canadian Exports 


July 1,1910,to Same time 

July 10, 1911 last year 

Wheat, Wiss. ie cece 55,882,000 82,209,000 
Flour, bbis......... 8,734,000 9,145,000 
Total as wheat, bus. 95,183,000 123,361,000 
Corn, Wiis v«nesses 48,216,000 28,320,000 
Onte, WEacss sence 3,559,000 2,889,000 





Minnesota Census Figures 

Referring to the statement of crops in 
Minnesota for 1909, the census report 
comments: 

From 6,560,707 acres in 1899 the wheat 
acreage fell off in 1909 ,to 3,277,039 acres, 
a decrease of 50 per cent. Prior to 1909 
each census showed an increase. In 1879 
the wheat acreage was 3,044,670 and in 
1889, 3,372,627. Hence at the present 
time the wheat acreage is less than it was 
20 years ago and but slightly more than it 
was 30 years ago. 

In 1899 wheat had an acreage larger 
than that of all other cereals combined, 
while in 1909 it exceeded the acreage in 
oats by less than 10 per cent. The yield 
of wheat per acre was reported as 17 bus, 
the value per acre $17.10. 

From 1899 to 1909 the acreage in oats 
increased from 2,202,325 acres to 2,977,- 
264, or 35.2 per cent. During the preced- 
ing decade the increase was 39.4 per cent. 
Since 1879 the increase in acreage has 
been constant. From 617,469 acres in 
that year it rose to 1,579,258 in 1889, and 
again to 2,201,325 in 1899. 

_ From 1899 to 1909 the acreage of corn 
increased from 1,441,580 acres to 2,004,- 
107, or 39 per cent, as compared to an in- 
crease of 59.9 per cent during the 10 
years preceding. Corn acreage has in- 
creased steadily but not so rapidly as 
that of oats. 

_ The acreage devoted to hay and forage 
in 1909 was 3,944,422. It has been con- 
stantly increasing. With 1,053,378 acres 
in 1879, it rose to 2,709,191 in 1889 and 
3,157,690 in 1899. 

From 1899 to 1909 the acreage of bar- 
ley increased from 877,845 acres to 1,573,- 
836, or 79.3 per cent. Since 1879, when 
116,020 acres were harvested, this crop 
has multiplied more than thirteen fold. 
om 1889 there were 358,510 acres in bar- 

y: “ 
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From 1899 to 1909 the acreage of flax- 
seed decreased from 566,801 acres to 
358,565, or 36.7 per cent. The average 
yield per acre in 1909 was 9 bus; the aver- 
age value per acre, $13.60. 

From 1899 to 1909 the acreage of rye 
increased from 118,869 acres to 266,604, 
or 124.3 per cent. The figures for 1899 
had indicated an increase of 56,000 acres, 
or 89.1 per cent over those of 1889. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this depart- 
ment is 20 cents per line (seven words to the 
line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
at $3 per column i) ch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for pub- 
lication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the udvertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted by large cereal mill in central 
states, to sell products in mixed cars, par- 
ticularly in Maine; give full particulars. 
Address 1898, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A FIRST-CLASS MAN WITH MILLING 
experience to take charge of the steno- 
graphic department of a milling concern 
in Minneapolis; must come well recom- 
mended. Address 1900, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A YOUNG MAN TO HAVE CHARGE OF 
the advertising for a spring wheat flour 
mill; in making application, state age, ex- 
perience, whether married or single, refer- 
ences, and full particulars regarding quali- 
fications. Address 1893, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER BY A YOUNG MAN; LIFE- 
time experience; best of references as to 
character and ability; can come at once. 
Address 1903, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS ENGINEER BY MAN WITH MINNE- 
sota chief license; strictly sober; have own 
tools and steam indicator; can_ splice 
transmission rope. Address 1892, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILL MANAGER OR SALES MANA- 
ger, by man of large experience, domestic 
and foreign, and high standing; indorsed 
by prominent men. Address 1904, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY A MILLER WITH NINE YEARS’ PRAC- 
tical experience; handy with tools and can 
go anywhere; can furnish recommendations 
as to character and ability from last em- 
Ployers. Address Box 274, Louisville, Ill, 





AS HEAD MILLER BY COMPETENT MILL- 
er in flour mill or corn products mill of 
100 to 500 bbls capacity; first-class refer- 
ences; age 40; married; state wages. Ad- 
dress 1870, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MANAGER HAVING ORGANIZED KNOWL- 
edge of flour milling desires to engage 
with good mill where he can serve in a 
way that will utilize his knowledge. Ad- 
dress 1902, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





JULY 1, AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM- 
sized miil or second in larger; over 10 
years’ experience; will go anywhere; speak 
English and German; state details in first 
letter. Address 1906, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY SALESMAN EXPERIENCED IN SELL- 
ing spring, Kansas, clear and rye flours in 
New York city and vicinity, with good 
spring wheat mill; salary basis; good 
qualifications and references. Address ‘L,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 16 Beaver 
Street, New York. 

EXPERIENCED, AGGRESSIVE FLOUR 

salesman, 50, wants position with Al 

spring wheat mill to cover Pennsylvania 
coal regions; salary with expenses, or part 
salary and commission; four years in last 
position; just severed. Address 1908, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








COMPETENT HELP—MILL OWNERS IN 
need of experienced managers, flour sales- 
men, bookkeepers, head millers, operative 
millers, engineers, millwrights, - packers, 
ete., can write to the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. They can be placed in 
communication with the best of help. 
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Latest patent, new Auto- 
For Sale matie Fairbanks Saecking 
Seale. This scale has not been in use 
more than sixty days and is in perfect 
condition. 
OSCEOLA MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Osceola, Wis. 








Lang & Co., Millers 


380-6 llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Want Experienced Salesmen 
for New York and vicinity. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL MILL IN PERFECT 
order; plenty of wheat and a live town; I 
am not a miller and have fallen heir to 
this property; if you want a bargain, ad- 
dress J. P. Williamson, Havana, N. D. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL STEAM MILL IN 
perfect order at railway depot in live Ger- 
man Catholic town; plenty of wheat; I am 
not a miller; German Catholic buyer pre- 
ferred. Address ‘‘H. D.,’’ 1901, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE, EXCHANGE OR RENT, 100- 
bbl mill in eastern South Dakota on Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway; good wheat 
country, with good feed trade; will give a 
bargain for cash, exchange for land or 
town property, or rent to a good man. 
Address 1896, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A VERY EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
offered to competent, experienced mill and 
flour man with some capital, to acquire an 
up-to-date 500-bbl spring wheat mill, well 
located and with splendid established 
trade; ample time allowed for payments 
and some assistance might be given to 
finance business if desired. Address 1822, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—A 125-BBL ROLLER MILL, 
located at Omemee, Bottineau county, N. 
D; fully equipped with modern machinery; 
good railroad facilities; best wheat section 
in state. For further particulars write N. 
F. Maakestad, Omemee, N. D 





FULL PLANSIFTER MILL, IN FIRST- 
class condition, for sale; established trade, 
well-known brands; 80,000 bbis sold to re- 
tail trade in 1910; location good; ample 
shipping facilities; milling in transit privi- 
leges; mill been in constant operation for 
25 years; business satisfactory; good rea- 
sons for selling, but business would be af- 
fected if fact were known; full informa- 
tion to responsible’ investors. Address 
“Plansifter Mill,’’ 1771, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








PARTNER WANTED TO TAKE HALF IN- 
terest in 60-bbl mill located in good-sized 
town; on main line of railroad; good local 
trade; privilege of management goes with 
stock, Address 1891, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—FINE FACTORY OR MILL 
site, including one-half of water power of 
Chemung River at Elmira, N. Y; dam re- 
cently rebuilt, in first-class condition. For 
particulars address Chase-Hubbard Milling 
Co., Elmira, N. Y 











FOR SALE—ONE 1,400-H.-P. E. P. ALLIS 
“Reynolds Corliss’’ engine, 32 and 60 
inches by 60 inches, tandem compound, 
right-hand, with independent condenser 
and air pump. Address Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





“THE FLOUR SALESMAN AND THE 
FLOUR BUYER”’—A pamphlet in vest 
pocket form, tells the buyer, the miller 
and the salesman what their rights are in 
buying and selling flour. It outlines a 
course to be pursued in the successful sell- 
ing of flour. It embodies the most modern 
ideas of selling flour. It treats of the legal 
rights of both buyers and sellers. Price, 
10c each. Remittance should be made with 
orders. Address the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





JULY 1 BY SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY 
experienced; best references; personally 
acquainted with trade in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
- Illinois, Indiana, parts of Michigan and 
Ohio; age 33, married and temperate. Ad- 
dress J. F. Slocum, Peoria, II. 





HIGH-CLASS TRAVELLING SALESMAN 
open for engagement with high-class 
standard spring wheat mill for New Eng- 
land; have been selling jobbers and large 
bakers; best of references. Address, quick, 
1905, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis. 





FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING SALESMAN 
with twelve years’ experience wishes situ- 
ation with first-class mill; best of refer- 
ences; states covered, Michigan, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Ad- 
dress J. D. Ewing, 39 Englewood Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


For Sale 


One Dupligraph with motor 
and signature attachment. Large 
assortment of type. 
EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH &CO. 
Waseca, Minn. 











PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-marks 
Registered in all countries 


854 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 














The Day Dust 


Collector 
Superior to All 
Others 
The Day Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
Minneapolis 








The long service of the ‘Light Tinned” 
bolting cloth does away with patch- 
ing as experienced with silk, which 
in itself is a big saving. 

Write for booklet. 
THE W.S. TYLER COMPANY - 
Cleveland, Ohio 








oo LRNCILS... 

Best Cake Paint and 
+\ Brushes of all sizes 

MARK} Best that Money can buy. 


ren wy Twin City Stamp & Stencil Co, 





209 SO. 3ap ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN, 








THE STORY 
OF A GRAIN 
OF WHEAT 


A Book of 190 Pages, 
with 40 Illustrations 


Containing Chapters on 


The Wheat Berry, chemically and 
botanically considered—its ene- 
mies, diseases and pests. 


Early History of Wheat 

Wheat in Modern Times 
Britain the Wheat Mart 
Argentina as a Wheat Grower 
Wheat in the United States 

The Wheat Fields of Today 
The Wheat Fields of Tomorrow 
The Milling of Wheat 
Progress of Milling 
Transportation and Tariffs 


This book, accepted as authority on 
the subject, is now published in London 
in a very convenient, attractive and 
readable form and at a price which is 
very moderate indeed. 


The London edition contains al] that 
the high-priced American book included 
and is a very concise and well printed 
little volume of which every miller, 
grain dealer, flour salesman, flour buy- 
er and baker should have a copy. 


Only a limited number of copies are 
offered in America and these only to 
those who subscribe to the Northwest- 
ern Miller or who may desire to do so. 


For terms address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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WEXAREPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS @X 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





A. HUHN, President 


JOHN WASHBURN, Vice-President 


C. A. BROWN, Secretary-Treasurer 


F. E. HUHN, Assistant Secretary 


HUHN ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICE, NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING 


WHEAT ENABLES US TO SUPPLY THE MILLING TRADE 


WITH THE PARTICULAR GRADES OF WHEAT WANTED 


AND CUSTOMERS ORDERING A SPECIAL QUALITY 
CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING THAT AND NO OTHER 


1,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


CAPITAL, $200,000.00 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Our Lowest Prices Are in Effect Now 


They are Worth Writing for 


MEMPHIS 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








E.S. WOODWORTH & CO. 


Receivers and 
Shippers of 


Chamber of Commerce 


GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 








THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Have 400 country elevators from which to supply you with 
the best milling wheat—Kansas and Oklahoma hard winter ; 


Minnesota and Dakota hard spring. 


Write for prices. 








Marfield-Tearse Company 


Can furnish country mills with the qualities of spring wheat they desire. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


Fort Worth 


MILLING WHEAT 
CORN AND OATS 


Samples and prices furnished promptly 








FRANK W, COMMONS HOWARD W. COMMONS 
COMMONS & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
GRAIN AND FLAXSEED 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENTS 
ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 











We Want Winter and Spring 
Bran, Midds and Mixed Feed 


Bulk and sacked 


E. I. BAILEY 


610-611 The Cuyahoga, Cleveland, Ohio 








Milling Wheat 


from all markets. 


We make a specialty of 
buying wheat for millers. 


Write or wire us for sam- 
ples and prices. 


Nye, Jenks & Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


or Itasca Elevator Co., Duluth 
Rialto Elevator Co., Milwaukee 


Armour Grain Co. 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Grain Dealers 


Consignments Solicited. 
This department is fully equipped in 
every way to give the very 
best service in 
Chicago. 








Cotton Grain Bags 


by the bale or in car 
lots ; write for prices 


BUCKWHEAT 


for milling purposes 


Tue Apert Dickinson Co. 
Offices, 
West Taylor St. and the River 


Chicago, Ill. 














Wheat for Country Mills 


Commission Merchants 
Grain and Screenings 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Ames-Brooks Co. 


Receivers and Wheat, Flax, Barley, 
Shippers of and Other Grains 


Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 
201 Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn. 


77 Board of Trade, 





Rosenbaum Brothers 
Choice Milling Wheat 
Our Specialty 


CHICAGO 











MILLING WHEAT 


Send in your orders for North Dakota 
No. 1 Northern wheat 
Also for Oats, Corn and Rye. 
CARGILL COMMISSION CO. 
Minneapolis Duluth 








Save One Profit 


As selling agents for the Equity Soci- 
ety we place the Miller close to the 
Producer. 

COOPER COMMISSION CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





NORRIS & COMPANY 


40 Board of Trade 
Chicago 
NORRIS GRAIN CO. 

605-606 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 

fichit+, Kansas 
All kinds of Milling Wheat 
Orders for futures executed in all markets 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 








TOLEDO, OHIO 


FRED MAYER Est. 1879 FRED JAEGER 


J. F. ZAHM & CO. 
GRA Told Erode FUTURES 
Members ( Chicago Board of Trade 











J. H. RIHELDAFFER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


819 Chamber of Commerce 


Can furnish you the Best 
Milling Wheat 











The Moffatt Commission Co. 


E. O. Moffatt, Pres. 


G. A. Aylsworth, See’y 


Wheat Buyers for Mills 
KANSAS CITY 














